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DEPRECIATION OF THE PRICE OF SILVER. 


TuE Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
consider the causes of the depreciation of the price of silver, 
have issued their report. In doing this they have kept in view 
that their duties were merely to inquire into the causes of the 
fall in the value of silver, and the influence of that fall on the 
Indian Exchanges; and that they were not charged with the 
duty of suggesting any measures which it might be desirable to 
adopt under the circumstances. Such a limitation of their 
functions, though undoubtedly such as the terms of reference 
to them required, has deprived their report of a great deal of 
interest. Mr. Goschen, Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, Mr. Hubbard, 
Mr. Massey, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Cave, were all members of 
the committee; and it would have been extremely interesting 
and valuable to have known what legislative or administrative 
measures men of so much business knowledge as well as of so 
much parliamentary experience, might have thought it desirable 
to recommend after a careful investigation of the circumstances 
into which they were appointed to enquire. The Committee, 
however, limited themselves to an investigation into the facts of 
the case, and we will endeavour to condense their remarks for 
the use of our readers. The report commences with a statement 
as to the extent of the fall in the price of silver in recent years. 
This is in itself a very serious thing :— 


Between 1862 and 1866 the yearly average of the price of bar 
ie silver per ounce standard ranged between 62d. and 61d. 


» 1867 and 1872 —< ae =. i e .. 61d. 4, 60d. 
In 1873 the — average was .. oe re re .. 594d. 
» 1874 -- ditto .. ee sie Se ik .. 584d 
», 1875 -. ditto .. os * ae - .. 56d. 
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In 1876 the fluctuations in January were between .. .. 664d. and 544d. 
”» » ” February - ya .. 549d. ,, 58d. 
”» ” March ” ee .. 543d. ,, 524d. 
» » ” April * she .. 54d. 4, 583d. 
”» ” May * ee .. Gad. ,, 52d. 
» 99 ” June 52d. ,, 50d. 


A fall from 604d., the average between 1867 and 1872, to 
58d., represents a depreciation of 12? per cent.; while a fall to 
50d., the price at the end of June, 1876, represents a depreciation 
of 174 percent. The price on the 5th July, 1876, was 48id., 
representing a depreciation of 20} per cent. 

It will be observed that by far the greater part of this depre- 
ciation has occurred within the last four years. 'The committee 
extended their enquiry over a considerably longer period than 
this, but the real difference in the value of silver only dates 
from 1872. Had the committee carried their enquiry a little 
further back, they would have observed that the price of silver 
was 593d. in 1849 in London, 594d. in 1845, 59;4d. in 1842, 
and in 1833 59,3,d. Out of the eighteen years from 1833 to 
1850 silver was considerably oftener below than above 60d. 
per ounce, and we are hence entitled to say that such varia- 
tions as those which occurred as late as 1873 have not been of 
infrequent occurrence in former years, and that the deprecia- 
tion from the ordinary and usual price has been close on 20. per 
cent. in not much more than two years and a-half. If we 
compare the relative value of gold to silver these variations 
mean that at 62d. per ounce the value was as 1 to 15°2; at 
60d. as.1 to 15°7; and at 50d.,as 1 to 18°9. It isan ex- 
tremely difficult thing to form any estimate of the amount of 
gold and silver in the world, but no one doubts that the value of 
the silver in existence, either in the form of coin, or plate, or 
ingots, cannot be very much short of the value of the gold in 
existence. Mr. Hollingbery, Assistant Secretary of the Govern- 
ment of India, in the Financial Department, estimates the gold 
in existence at £1,175 millions sterling, and the silver at £1,114 
millions sterling, down to the end of 1874. -We think it is abso- 
lutely without a precedent that the price of sofeiormous a mass 
of property as silver is, probably nearly the largest mass of pro- 
perty of one description in the world, second only to gold, should 
have become depreciated in value by one-fifth, that is, by 20 per 
cent., in the short space of about two years and a-half. 

The evidence laid before the committee led them to the con- 
clusion that the fall in the price of silver was due to the fol- 
lowing causes :— 


(1.) To the discovery of new silver mines of great richness in 
the State of Nevada. -™ 
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(2.) To the introduction of a gold currency into Germany 
in place of the previous silver currency. This operation com- 
menced at the end of 1871. 

(3.) To the decreased demand for silver for export to India. 

It should be added— 

(4.) That the Scandinavian Governments have also substi- 
tuted gold for silver in their currency. 

(5.) That the Latin Union, comprising France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, have since 1874 limited the 
amount of silver to be coined yearly in the mints of each 
member of the Union, suspending the privilege formerly 
accorded to all holders of silver bullion, of claiming to have 
that bullion turned into coin without restriction. 

(6.) That Holland has also passed a temporary Act prohibit- 
ing, except on account of the Government, the coining of silver, 
and authorising the coining of gold. 

It will strike the reader at once that five out of these six 
causes have been very recent in their operation. The new 
American mines may possibly continue to furnish very consi- 
derable supplies. Their produce has increased in a very great 
degree within the last twelve years, and, though the amount 
has fallen off in some degree since 1873, it is hardly likely that 
any great diminution in the yield will take place. The agents 
of Messrs. Rothschild, and no persons are likely to be better 
informed, write on 17th March, 1876, giving a higher estimate 
of the probable yield in the present year than in any previous 
year, and adding, “ From present developments of silver ore in 
the principal mines, it is nearly certain that the production of 
silver will be maintained at the present figures for several years 
to come.” 

The latest estimates of the Commissioner for Mining Sta- 
tistics of the United States of the yield of these mines are the 


following :— 


(The statistics are given in dollars in the official 


per, and are here con- 
verted into pounds sterling, at four shillings a dollar.) 


1859 £20,000 | 1870... .. $3,200,000 
OE ae ca 30,000 | 1871 .. ..  .. 4,600,000 
1861 .. ..  .. 400,000 | 1872 .. ...  .. 6,760,000 
1862 .. ..  .. 900,000 | 1873 .. .. .. 7%160,000 
1863 .. .. «+ 41,200,000 | 1874 .. .. .. 6,400,000 
1864-1869, average .. 2,325,000! 1875 .. .. .. 6,400,000 


It is quite probable, therefore, that the yield of the silver 
mines of the United States may continue and even increase 
during the next few years, and hence the influence of this cause 
may me be expected to increase. But it is remarkable that the 
export of silver from the United States into England has, 
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instead of increasing with the augmented production, actually 
declined within the last few years. In the words of the report : 
Notwithstanding the new discoveries, the export of silver from 
the United States into the United Kingdom were smaller in 
1875 than in any year since 1870. The Board of Trade 
returns give the following figures as the imports into the United 
Kingdom from the United States :— 


1870 $3,385,000 
1871 5,690,900 
1872 ss ‘a tt a 4,575,000 
1873. ¥ ‘s wnt B 5,990,000 
1874. a ag ee a 3,475,000 
1875s. a 3,090,000 


In the year 1869 these imports were only £1,108,000, but 
the foregoing table shows that during the last two years there 
has been a great diminution as compared with the previous 
three years, when the price of silver was still about 60d. an 
ounce. 

As similar results are visible in the total exports of silver 
from the United States, it seems probable that the influence of 
the enormous production of their mines on the price of silver has 
not been altogether commensurate with the increase in that pro- 
duction itself. 

We now pass from the consideration of this cause of the de- 
preciation of the price of silver, the first which the committee 
mention, to the remainder. It is possible, though, we must 
add, not probable, that the third cause referred to—the dimin- 
ished demand for silver for export to India—may continue to 
exercise for some time an influence on the value of silver 

enerally. But this is really hardly likely to be the case. 

ilver is in India not merely employed as the main circulating 
medium, but it forms the ornaments of the mass of the people 
in a greater degree than the same metal does in Europe. 

The question of the expectation which may be formed as to 
India continuing to absorb silver, is, however, not confined to 
the consideration of the currency. The practice of the natives to 
accumulate silver ornaments must also be taken into account. 
Mr. Mackenzie, one of the witnesses examined before the 
Committee, said that an immense amount of the silver is 
converted into ornaments, and absorbed. Asked whether he 
could speak from positive knowledge, he replied: “ From 
having seen it done. In every large village there is a silver- 
smith, or some one who works in silver, and as soon as a man 
gets a few rupees he employs the silversmith to come to his 
house and make the ornaments there.” The same witness 


said: “Although the peasantry in India have poor houses, 
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yet the amount of ornaments they have would exceed in 
value the furniture and utensils of the same class of peasantry 
at home.” 

Independently of the question of the empleyment of silver 
as a circulating medium in India, it is clear that there is a 
constant demand for it, in a proportion quite unknown in 
European countries, for manufacturing purposes amongst the 
population of India. Its use for such purposes in Kurope 
appears to be comparatively small; but in India, first passing 
through the stage of coinage, vast amounts may be thus ab- 
sorbed. The tendency to this practice appears to be manifest 
even by the statistics of gold in India. Gold enters only to a 
slight extent into the monetary transactions of India; yet the 
surplus of the imports into the country in the course of forty 
years has been no less than £100,000,000. 

Colonel Hyde, in reply to a question as to what had be- 
come of the large amount of gold sent to India, said: “I 
think it is turned into ornaments, used in manufacture, or 
hoarded.”’ 

Altogether it seems probable that the demand for silver for 
export to India will eventually revive. The fall in the price of 
silver is likely in itself to assist in causing this to occur. 
The export of other goods to that country is thus discouraged 
for the time, and if the demand for silver for ornaments, hoard- 
ing, &c., continues constant, as it will probably do, it will not 
be long before that demand produces an effect on the 
exchanges. India has absorbed during the last forty years no 
less than £200,000,000. worth of silver. From this amount the 
country has been furnished with no less than £167,000,000 
additional silver coins. Colonel Hyde, who was for fourteen 
years the director of the Mint in Calcutta, stated that he be- 
lieved that India possessed an enormous capacity for absorbing 
a larger sum still in silver currency. Even at the present time 
it appears that there are many parts of India, and especially in 
the more isolated and distant portions of the country, in which 
silver coin is almost unknown, and transactions are carried on, 
not by means of currency, but by barter. 

Colonel Hyde explained that “wherever large public works 
have been in progress, such as railways, roads, and irrigation 
schemes, silver had been generally distributed in such districts,”’ 
and that where this had taken place, the use of silver currency 
had superseded barter arrangements to a great extent. Where 
the natives have once been taught the convenience of silver 
currency, there the currency remains. 

With such requirements it is not unlikely that the demand for 
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silver for export to India may soon rise again to its former limits, 
provided that the vast amount of bills of the Indian Government 
now put into the market does not depress it. Of the four re- 
maining causes named by the committee as influencing the 
depreciation in the price of silver, three may be regarded as 
certainly transient in their effect. The substitution of a gold 
coinage. for a silver one in Germany, in the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, and in Holland, have their influence, once for all, on 
the value of silver. This influence cannot recur, except so far 
as a smaller amount of silver will be required from year to year, 
to make good the wear and tear of the coinage. e effect of 
the restriction of the silver coinage in the countries of France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy and ce may last longer, but at 
present it is impossible to judge of its effect, asthose countries have 
not yet decided on their future policy. Switzerland appears to 
desire a gold standard, but it will probably be some time before 
France, by far the most important country among the con- 
vention, will cease to make silver its standard. 

Meanwhile, and it is a remarkable thing, though the produc- 
tion of silver has increased so much within the last few years, 
the proportion in which it is produced relatively to gold has 
diminished very pow since the commencement of the century. 
At that time, and during the earlier years of the century, silver 
is estimated to have been produced in the proportion of 3 to 
1. This proportion diminished till, between 1852 and 1856, 
it was considered that the case was entirely reversed, and that 
in that time the production of silver was not one quarter 
that of gold. Itis considered now that, notwithstanding the 
late rise in the production of silver, as compared with gold, its 
proportion to gold is still considerably below what it was in 
1848, to say nothirg of the period when the proportion was as 
8 to 1; and the conclusion seems justified, that a review of the 
“relations of the metals in times past shews that the fall in the 
price of silver is not due to any excessive production as com- 
pared with gold.” 

To recapitulate. Of the six causes which have, in the 
opinion of the select committee, brought about the fall in the 
price of silver, the first,the discovery of new silver mines of 
great richness in the State of Nevada, appears likely to be per- 
manent in its operation. But the second cause, the introduc- 
tion of a gold currency into Germany ; and the fourth, the sub- 
stitution of gold for silver in the currency of the Scandinavian 
Kingdoms, have had their influence on the price of silver, which 

will not recur in the same manner; while the third cause, the 
decreased demand for silver for export to India ; the fifth, that 
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France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece have limited 
the amount of their silver coinage ; and the sixth, the substitu- 
tion of gold for silver in the coinage of Holland, may or may 
not be permanent in their operation. 

But while we think it may eventually be not unlikely to 
turn out that the present extreme depression in the price of 
silver may pass away in some degree, it is impossible to over- 
look the fact that the value of silver, as compared with gold, 
has been steadily declining for the last three centuries. 


Roughly speaking, the relative value of gold and silver was in 
the year 


1563 eee — (6th Edward VI.) ea ove as ll tol 
1604-5... ons (2nd James I.) oe - «= a8 12 tol 
1619s. see (17th James I.) vee 8 13 tOl 
1652 ores oes (Charles IT.) = ose as 14tol 
1760 ore = (George ITI.) soe a as 16 tol 
1876 ve -»» (Victoria) at price of year ... «« about 18 to 1 


An examination of this statement will show two things. 
Firstly, that it is absolutely impossible to establish a double 
standard of gold and silver. A double standard could never be 
carried into practice unless both the metals of which it consisted 
remained continually at the same rtlative price to each other. 
And the statement we have just put before our readers shows 
conclusively that for the last three centuries—that is to say, ever 
since the discovery of America—silver has been sinking in price 
gradually, but certainly, in comparison with gold. 

Secondly, that since the fall in the value of -silver is shown to 
be regular and progressive, it is clear that the sooner that metal 
is given up in India, as a standard of value, and exchanged for 
a gold currency, the better for the finances of that country. 

e are far from saying that the present is the right moment 
for such a step. ‘To choose a time when so many of the principal 
countries of Europe are engaged in a similar undertaking, to 
cast the enormous mass of the silver coinage of India on a 
market already depressed, as the silver market of Europe is by 
the actions of Germany, Holland, and other countries, could 
not be desirable. But sooner or later the question will have to 
be faced, and we can only wish that the Select Committee had 
considered an examination into the best means of establishing 
a gold currency for India as one of the subjects into which it 
was desirable for them to inquire. 
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LeEcTuRE 3. 


On Savincs Banks AND OTHER MEANS oF INVESTMENT FOR 
SAVINGS. 


Axsovur twenty years ago, a work was published in France, by 
M. Le Play, entitled “ Les Ouvriers Européens. Etudes sur 
les travaux, la vie domestique, et la condition morale des 
populations ouvriéres de 1’Europe,”’ giving accurate and minute 
details from actual fact of all moneys received and expended 
during one year by a certain number of families of the working 
population in every country in Europe. The income, including 
the wages of the head of the family, as well as of the mother 
and children, counting the average number of days they were 
at work, having regard to the number of holidays and bad times 
in the year; as well as any income from any garden or parcel 
of land, rent of house or figld, produce of pasture, pig, sheep, 
&c., or from pensions, funds, interests, and any miscellaneous 
or accidental sources. The expenditure, divided into classes, 
viz.: for food and drink ; house, fire and light; clothing; moral 
or religious purposes ; education or recreation ; and debts, taxes, 
&e. And most interesting it was, to compare the habits of the 
different people, and to see by their expenditure the effects 
of temperature, climate, race, religion and education, the 
description and quantity of food and drink used, the nature of 
their amusements, and the amount devoted to the cause of charity 
and beneficence. One thing, however, appeared evident and 
almost amounting to a law, and that is, that not only there was 
but little tendency to saving in any class, but that what there 
was, was generally restricted to young people of either sex 
while intent upon settling themselves in life, and that as soon as 
that grand object was attained, they gave themselves, with 
all intensity, to satisfy their every want, whether real or 
artificial, quite regardless of saving—nay, often anticipating their 
future earnings by running into debt. Would it not be well 
to get into the way of keeping budgets of our economical con- 
dition from year to year? Do you not think that a careful 
system of keeping accounts in our households would tend to 
promote saving? Bacon in his essay “on Expense” laid down 
as a maxim, which is applicable to little as well as to great 








i. 
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matters, “It is no baseness for the greatest to descend 
and look into their own estate. Some forbear it, not upon 
negligence alone, but doubting to bring themselves into 
melancholy, in respect they shall find it broken, but wounds 
cannot be cured without searching.” Large economies, after 
all, depend upon little economies. It is easy to build up if you 
are only able to lay a good foundation. Will you accumulate ? 
Will you be independent? Look well to your household 
expenditure. 

Tt is of no use, however, to look into our accounts, unless with 
a strong hand we are also determined to put ourselves right as 
soon as ever we find ourselves in the wrong ; for, as our monitor 
continued, “‘ A man had need, if he be plentiful in some kind of 
expense, to be as saving again in some other; as if he be plentiful in 
diet, to be saving in apparel ; if he be plentiful in the hall, to be 
saving in the stable, and the like. For he that is plentiful in ex- 
pense of all kinds, will hardly be preserved from decay.” Think 
not that the rich and the great can disregard such maxims of 
economy with impunity, for usually a larger proportion of what 
are called the rich are found in embarrassed circumstances than 
of the poor. Take a number of persons and divide them into 
classes according as they have incomes from £100 to £100,000,* 
and you will find that the percentage of those under pecuniary 
difficulty augments as you go upwards, just as it is often found, 
that whilst the most temperate and well conducted workmen are 
those who have moderate average wages, those who are in the 
receipt of the highest wages, especially if uncertain in their con- 
tinuance, are frequently the most wasteful. Take it to heart, my 
friends: look into your estate. Try to save, for what is to save ? 
It is to put aside what is not absolutely indispensable for present 
wants, in order to make a reserve for unforeseen eventualities, and 
to procure some safeguard against the possibility of accidents, 
sickness, and inability to labour. To save, said Bastiat, “is to 
allow a time between the rendering of a service and the drawing 
of an equivalent for the same. What you do not withdraw now, 
you will be able to withdraw when you cannot render any 
more service.” 

Call not saving, penury, miserness, niggardness. On the 
contrary, it is the possession of this disposition to save for 





* Mr. Smiles, in his excellent book on thrift, mentions the case of some great 
debtors as showing unmitigated waste and extravagance. Pitt left a legacy of 
£40,000, though he was in the receipt of £10,000 a year. Fox was no better. 
Ina game which lasted twenty hoursin continuation, he lost £11,000. Sheridan 
wasted away two large fortunes, which he got from histwo wives. Lamartine ran 
through half-a-dozen fortunes. 
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future wants that places man so far above the brute. The 
savages are not thrifty. Depending on the fruit of the chase, they 
live from day to day without a thought of the morrow. It is 
prudence that prompts us to save, and wisdom that regulates 
how much we should save. It is moderation which enables us 
to realize such savings, and intelligence which enables us to 
render them fruitful. There is a wonderful connection, indeed, 
between our material position and our moral power. To have 
no thought for the morrow, to have no regard for the welfare of 
friends and relatives, to indulge in waste, whilst the sun shines, 
without giving a thought on the certainty of a coming winter, 
betokens a mind but little alive to moral duties and obligations. 
How far the English nation may be called thrifty, I am by no 
means certain. Mr. Smiles says, “that though Englishmen are 
a diligent, hard working, and generally self-reliant race, they are 
not yet sufficiently educated to be temperate, provident; and fore- 
seeing. They live for the present, and are too regardless of the 
coming times. Though industrious, they are improvident; though 
money-making, they are spendthrifts.” There is no doubt, 
however, that no nation in the world puts aside so much wealth 
from year to year as England does. AVhat is it but thrift, that 
renders this country able to accumulate capital at such an 
enormous ratio? The State, itis true, has no reserve in the 
Tower to meet any possible contingency of war, as France had 
prior to the Napoleonic war in the Palace of the Tuilleries. We 
make no account of the blessing of water when it rains in 
abundance. We have no public granaries for the storing of the 
surplus of prosperous harvest years. But our merchants and 
capitalists save large amounts from year to year, and the annual 
amount of their production far exceeds the amount of their con- 
sumption. What is mostly to be regretted, is, that the wage 
earning classes do not save sufficiently, few, very few of them, 
ever thinking it necessary to be thrifty, whilst the parish is ever 
ready to look after those who neglect to look after themselves. 
A wise proposal has been made to render thrift a test and condition 
to poor relief. If that could be done, a strong inducement would 
be given to the labouring classes to acquire provident and careful 
habits which are most essential to the well-being of the nation. 
But let us see what is done in the way of saving by the 
humbler classes of society. 

The simplest form by which thrift has been encouraged 
is by the formation of a Savings Bank, to take charge 
of the smallest surplus any one may have to spare. To- 
wards the very end of the last century, in 1799, an offer was 
made by the Rev. Joseph Smith, at Wendover, to receive any 
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part of the savings of the people in his parish every Monday 
evening during the summer, and to repay them at Christmas, 
with the addition of one-third of the whole amount deposited, 
asa bounty. Soon after, in 1804, a Miss Priscilla Wakefield 
founded a bank at Tottenham, for receiving the savings of work 
women and female domestic servants, and a few years after, in 
1810, the Rev. Henry Duncan founded the Parish Bank 
Friendly Society at Ruthwell. But these were the days of 


‘small things. Institutions of similar nature soon multiplied, 


and in 1807 Mr. Whitbread, M.P., introduced a Bill into the 
House of Commons, proposing to make use of the machinery 
of the Post Office for the purpose of the receipt and 
repayment of the savings of the poor, a happy idea which was 
destined to be realized in our days. When in 1817, the Govern- 
ment finally sanctioned the establishment of the — Banks, 
there were already in existence seventy of them in England, 
four of them-in Wales, and four in Ireland. They were mere 
voluntary associations, managed by leading gentlemen, as a help 
and inducement to their poor neighbours to exercise frugality 
and provident habits. Their object, as described in the first Act 
for the purpose, was to receive deposits of money for the benefit 
of the persons depositing, to accumulate so much of the produce 
thereof as should not be required by the depositors, their executors 
and administrators, at compound interest, and to return the 
whole or any part of such deposits and produce thereof to 
depositors, their executors or administrators, deducting only the 
necessary expenses of management, but deriving no benefit from 
such deposits or produce thereof. At first the limits to the 
amount of deposits were £100 for the first year, and £50 for 
every year following, and the trustees were allowed to pay the 
amount in their hands at the Bank of England to the account 
of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt on 
their receiving for the same 3d. per day for every £100, pro- 
ducing an interest of £4. 11s. 3d., from which the depositors 
received 4 per cent. By the Act of 1824 the amount allowed to 
be deposited in such banks was reduced to £30 for the first year, 
and £30 for the subsequent ones, the whole deposit was not to 
exceed £150, and interest was to cease when principal and interest 
amounted to £200. The interest to be paid by the Commissioners 
was then reduced to 24d. per day for £100, whilst the depositors 
were to receive £3. 8s. 54d. perannum. In 1844,therate of interest 
was further reduced to £3. 5s. 4d. per annum for £100, or three 
and one fourth per cent., the depositors to receive £3. 0s. 10d., or 
net 3,1, per cent. per annum. And how great has been the success 
of such measures. In 1817, on the formation of these banks, the 
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amount due to depositors was £231,000 only. Four years after, 
in 1821, it rose to £4,700,000. In ten years, in 1831, it doubled 
itself to £15,000,000. In twenty years more, in 1851, the 
amount was again doubled to £30,000,000. And in 1861 it 
reached £42,000,000. By this time, however, the proposal to 
make use of the Post Offices for facilitating the employment of 
the savings of the people acquired greater force, from the unhappy 
failure of some Savings Banks, whilst the capacity and eagerness 
shown by the people in France to respond to the appeal of 
Napoleon III. for one loan after another, commended the use of 
the Post Office as an instrument for multiplying the means of 
depositing the savings of the people all over the country as alike 
convenient and advantageous. So the suggestion, once made by 
Mr. Whitbread, was taken up in earnest by public writers, and 
the scheme by degrees assumed a practical shape. Yet even as 
late as in 1858, when the matter was brought before the 
House of Commons, the proposal was not sufficiently ripe, 
and the committee nominated for the purpose, whilst resolving 
to recommend the Postmaster-General to afford every facility 
practicable for the remittance of money to Savings Banks, 
did not deem legislation in this respect expedient at the 
time. In 1860, however, Mr. Gladstone laid before the House 
of Commons a plan which became the basis of the present law, 
and it must be allowed that the effects produced by the New 
Post Office Savings Bank on the old banks, and principally on 
the great question of encouraging saving, have been most satis- 
factory. For a short time the old Savings Banks suffered by 
their introduction, but they speedily recovered, and now whilst 
they themselves have an amount as large as ever they had, 
viz., £42,000,010, the Post Office Savings Banks, so suddenly 
sprung into existence at the happiest of times, have on hand 
£26,000,000, making in all £68,000,000. 

The amount in the Savings Banks is supposed to represent at 
least to a large extent the savings of the labouring classes. 
There are no means, however, of ascertaining with any degree of 
accuracy the classes of persons to whom such deposits really 
belong. The probability is that not an inconsiderable portion of 
the same belongs to the middle or lower middle classes, who 
need such instruments for their savings quite as much as 
the labouring classes. In 1864, a return was given concernin 
the Trustee Savings Banks, showing that out of £30,000,000 
then due by them, £8,000,000 was due to tradesmen’s assistants, 
small farmers, clerks, &c., £7,000,000 to domestic servants, char- 
women, nurses, &c., £4,000,000 to labourers, farm servants, 
journeymen and mechanics, and to females described as married 
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women, £2,000,000 to miners, and the rest to soldiers, dress- 
makers and persons engages in education, and others. Upon a 
liberal interpretation of the term “ working classes” as applied 
to the various classes of depositors shown in this return, at 
most about two-thirds of the whole amount in the Savings 
Banks would appear to belong to them. 

The progress of Savings Banks is, on the whole, decidedly 
satisfactory. In 1851, the amount to the credit of depositors 
was at the rate of £1. 10s. 7d. per head in England and Wales, 
10} per head in Scotland, 43 per head in Ireland, and £1. 2s. 2d. 
per head in the United Kingdom. In 1874, England and 
Wales had £2. 6s. 8d. per head, Scotland £1. 10s. 7d., and 
Treland 11s. per head, shewing an increase of 53 per cent, in 
England and Wales, 200 per cent. in Scotland, and 175 per 
cent. in Ireland. Compare the state of the Savings Banks in 
this and other countries. In France, on the 3lst December, 
1872, there were as many as 1,179 Saving Banks, having to the 
credit -of depositors £21,000,000, giving a proportion of 
lls. per head. Political affairs had a sad influence on the 
Savings Banks in France. In Belgium acentral Savings Bank 
was established in 1865, though two or three of them existed 
before that date, but the total amount in deposit in 1872 was 
£2,000,000, giving a proportion per head of only 8s. In the 
Netherlands Savings Banks were instituted in 1817, and in 1872 
there were 211 of such banks, having in all about £1,000,000, 
or in the proportion of 5s. 5d. per head. The first Savings Bank 
in Austria was formed in Vienna in 1819, and since then other 
similar banks— many more—wereestablished at Prague, Lubiana, 
Presburg, Buda, &c. In 1872 the total number was 269, and 
the total amount in their hands was £6,300,000, giving a ratio 
of only 3s, 6d. per head. In Germany the total amount held 
by the Savings Banks was £5,000,000, giving a proportion of 
only 2s. 5d. per head. In Switzerland the proportion per 
head was as high as £4. And in the United States of America, 
and more especially in the States of New York, New Jersey, 
California, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Main, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, the total amount held to the credit of 
the depositors was £160,000,000, which on a population of 
9,300,000 gives a proportion of £17 per head. In New York 
the proportion was $65 per head, in Massachusetts 129, in 
Connecticut 134, in Rhode Island 203, in Main 47, in New 
Hampshire 91, in Vermont 77, in New Jersey 33, and in 
California 112. 

Important, however, as are the savings banks, they only repre- 
sent one of the means by which the lower middle and working 
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classes may set aside and utilize their savings. An instrumen- 
tality oem | more popular, though by no means so safe and 
certain, is the friendly society. A friendly society differs from 
a savings bank, in the fact that whereas in the case of a friendly 
society the members’ capital constitutes a common fund, in the 
case of a savings bank the capital of depositors remains the 
ogee portion of each depositor; that whereas in the case of 
a friendly society, the right to get the fund back is conditional 
to the happening of certain events, in the case of a savings 
bank the right is unconditional and absolute; and that whilst 
each depositor in the savings bank has full freedom to use his 
own in whatever mode and at any time he likes, the members 
of friendly societies are understood to devote the amount to the 
objects of the society. The purposes of friendly societies are 
varied. They provide a sum on the death of a member for 
his widow and children; they defray the expense of burial ; 
they insure a sum of money to be paid to a member on the 
death of his wife; they relieve members in sickness and old age; 
they provide proper medicine and medical attendance to mem- 
bers ; they grant temporary assistance to widows and children of 
deceased members ; they provide members with assistance when 
travelling in search of employment, and they assist members in 
distressed circumstances. A complete list of such friendly societies 
in every part of the United Kin dom shows how extensively 
the spirit of association is carried. 'The Manchester Unity of Odd 
Fellows, which comprises one-tenth of the total membership of 
the friendly societies for England and Wales, with funds on 
hand to the extent of £3,700,000; the Ancient Order of Foresters, 
vaunting as their ruling principle, “ Every man for every 
man,” as their object “Benevolence and Friendship,” as their 
characteristics “‘ Justice and Morality ;” the Rechabite Tem- 
perance Friendly Society, with their motto, “ We will drink no 
wine ; for Jonadab, the son of Rechab our father, commanded 
us saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye nor your sons, 
for ever;” the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society;- the Order 
of Druids; the Loyal Order of Ancient Shepherds; the Order 
of the Golden Fleece; the Star of the East, and the Most 
Noble Order of the Knights of Malta, with many others, 
numbering together one million and a quarter of members ; 
the burial societies, including the Royal Livers, the Scottish 
Legal, the Loyal Philanthropic, and others, with one million 
and a half of members; the societies of women, includ- 
ing Odd Sisters, Comforting Sisters, United Sisters, Loyal 
omen, and Daughters of Temperance ; the Scotch societies, 
the Humane, the Protector, the Bon Accord and Thistle and 
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the Carse of Gowry, altogether amounting to 32,000 societies, 
with four millions of members, and £11,000,000 of funds, are 
all important auxiliaries to the savings banks, although the 
pe gr of many such societies, financially at least, is anything 
ut satisfactory. But besides the friendly societies proper, there 
are the trade unions, which are friendly societies and some- 
thing more; the Industrial and Provident Societies, which differ 
from friendly societies, in that they are instituted for the pur- 
pose of carrying on trade, and they are incorporated bodies, 
not acting by trustees; the Benefit Building Societies and the 
Loan Societies, each and all of which possess large funds. 
Most extraordinary is the progress of Co-operative Societies, 
especially of those for distribution. In 1864, only 395 of such 
societies made returns ; in 1874, 810. The number of members 
in 1864 was.130,000 ; in 1874, 358,000. Theshare capital in 
1864 was £685,000; in 1874, £3,600,000, and the net profit 
of the year in 1864 £225,000 ; in 1874, £1,070,000. ere 
are difficulties and objections as regards the successful working 
of co-operative societies for production, but there are none 
against those for distribution, and if conducted with honesty 
and prudence they cannot fail to prove profitable. 
of all friendly societies the most useful to the working 
classes are perhaps the building societies. These are of two 
descriptions: the Terminating Bociotics and the Permanent 
Societies. A ‘Terminating Society is one in which the members 
subscribe certain monthly or periodical sums which are accumu- 
lating till the fund is sufficient to give a stipulated sum to each 
member, when the whole is divided amongst them, with this 
further condition, however, that any of them may obtain the 
amount of their share in anticipation on their allowing a large 
discount. Not all the members, indeed, but such as by a sort 
of auction are prepared to bid the highest sum as discount, the 
repayment being secured by mortgages of real or leasehold 
property. A Permanent Building Society, on the other hand, 
is one which does not dissolve upon the completion of the 
shares. In a Terminating Society a person must either become 
a member at the time the society is established or else pay a 
large amount of back subscriptions. In a Permanent, one 
may become a member at any time without making any such 
payment. In a Permanent Society one knows the amount of 
and the length of time he is to pay his subscription, as well as 
how much he may withdraw. in a Terminating, he cannot 
ascertain this. In a Permanent, the subscription is ower 
with more regard to the convenience of the borrower. In a Termi- 
nating, the advantage is probably the same, but the convenience 
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afforded not so great. Building societies are most popular. The 
Birkbeck has 27,000 members; the Leeds Permanent 7,000 ; 
the Bradford Third Equitable, 6,000 members. In their 
character as borrowers, the Commissioners on friendly societies 
have found great analogy between friendly societies and dis- 
counters and bankers. A private banker owes money to his 
customers in small proportion only on the security of cash in 
his till, in some ’proportion on the security of fixed mortgages 
on land, in a further proportion on the security of certain 
debts annual or otherwise owing by very large creditors, such 
as governments and corporations, and to a considerable extent 
on the mere personal security of the great discounters, the 
cash itself being through them mainly advanced again in com- 
mercial paper. ‘The building society borrows on the security of 
the debt due to it, except that all these debts are supposed to be 
secured on mortgages instead of a part of them only, and the 
mortgages themselves, instead of being for fixed sums, are 
being constantly repaid by instalments. The Birkbeck is a 
bank as well as a building society. And so is the Temperance. 
They are banks of deposit, paying a certain rate upon and 
investing their money in Government Stock or real estate. 
Altogether the financial operations of building societies are on 
a large scale. They have a subscribed capital of over £9,000,000, 
a deposit capital of some £6,000,000, and a yearly income of 
over £11,000,000. 

The Building Society provides for you the house in which 
you may dwell and call your own. The Friendly Society will 
see that in sickness you have a doctor, and that on death you 
may have a decent burial. But what of the friends you may 
leave behind you? For any security to them you must have 
recourse to the provident principle of lite insurance. Based on 
the fixedness of the law of nature, which lays a bound to our 
natural life, founded upon the experience of human life under 
every clime and condition, the insurer is ready to take upon 
himself the obligation to pay a certain amount to’ your friends 
and relatives whenever you may die, be it to-morrow or fifty 
years hence, provided you engage to pay and actually do pay 
every year, so long as you live, a fixed premium. The Govern- 
ment has indeed provided for the granting of Government 
annuities and insurances. But they have been taken advantage of 
only toa very smallextent. Though founded as far back as 1865, 
the contracts for the sums payable at death on the 3lst 
December, 1874, amounted only to £284,000. The Friendly Com- 
missioners, whilst opposing any Government system of sick pay, 
were of opinion that the Government system of life insurance 
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might be enlarged by, the,extqnsion.ofthe limits of insurance, and 
by taking in smaller premiums. But it is doubtful whether 
Government action will ever succeed in doing that which 
business energy is able to achieve. The business of insurance 
forms a large portion of the business uf friendly societies, some 
of which are guided for that purpose by actuarial calculations 
and tables. nfortunately, however, in many cases, not 
sufficient care has been taken in discriminating between different 
classes of labour with proper regard to their chances of life, and 
consequently there is reason to believe that some of our friendly 
societies are practically in insolvent circumstances. The real 
business of insurance based on scientific principles, and supported 
by considerations purely economical, is in the hands of our life 
assurance companies, and it is interesting to find that they have 
undertaken to pay as insurance, the large sum of £339,000,000 
besides annuities granted to the extent of £502,000, requiring 
an annual setting aside by the parties insured for premium to the 
extent of £100,824,000 per annum. Annual accounts of such 
companies are now presented to the Board of Trade, so that 
the public have it in their power to choose the most solid and 
best managed companies wherein. to insure their lives. Nor is 
it a matter of indifference what company you select for the 
purpose, for whilst some companies manage to keep their workin, 
expenses at 1s. for each pound intrusted to them by the assured, 
other companies spend 5s., others 10s., others the whole, and not 
a few get into debt, trusting to be set right by means of future 
payments from the assured. Valuable as life insurance doubt- 
less is, it should not be forgotten that the solvency of the 
company depends on the accuracy of the data upon which it 
carries on its business; on the rate of mortality which they 
assume ; on the rate of interest which they are able to realize, 
and on the portion of the premium income reserved for future 
expenses and profits. In the words of Messrs. Malcolm and 
Hamilton, who have reported on such accounts and statements, 
“taking insurance business as it exists in this country, where 
adequate premiums are charged and lives selected with care, the 
public cannot be misled, if when seeking an office in which to 
effect an insurance they select one which transacts its business 
at a small percentage of working cost and does not anticipate 
its profits.” 

With £68,000,000 deposited with Trustees and Post Office 
Savings Banks, with £11,000,000 inthe handsof ournumerousand 
popular friendly societies, with £15,000,000 held by our building 
companies, and £339,000,000 of life insurance, it can scarcely be 
said that thrift and saving are quite neglected. in the United 
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Kingdom. Other evidence of the extension of wealth among 
every class of the community, and of the way in which wages 
and earnings are economised might moreover be found in the 
amount of funded property held by persons of comparatively 
small incomes, and in the large number of shareholders in 
limited companies, now belonging to the lower, middle and 
working classes, as well as in the extension of co-operative and 
societies also supported in a large measure by the same. 

Gentlemen, it requires some amount of heroism to set aside 
any fragment of our present income for our possible future 
wants, to deprive ourselves of the gratification it may be of 
comforts, which we may absolutely need, with a view of provid- 
ing for contingencies for the moment at least quite beyond our 
ken, and it is sad when through any neglect or disaster, the 
fruit of years of labour and sacrifice is suddenly wasted and 
destroyed. The more labour we give to the acquisition of small 
incomes and to the accumulation of small savings, the more 
incumbent if is on us to give good heed on the mode in which 
we invest them. Upon the interference of the Government I 
attach but little importance. For my part I greatly regret that 
the high moral purpose of banking in affording means for the 
deposit of the savings of the people, has in a manner been 
rendered less conspicuous of late by its becoming more con- 
spicuously an instrument of commerce. There is nothing, 
indeed, in the constitution of our banks to hinder their receiving 
the smallest amounts in deposit. Yet accustomed to large 
operations they have practically relinquished a business of con- 
siderable magnitude, and so left it in the hands of either 
philanthropists or the State. I know nothing however more 
important in the present state of society, when labour is getting 
a handsome reward, and when the temptations to waste are so 
great, than that of opening wide the door of saving, and we may 

thankful that when our ordinary bankers are unable to render 
this effective service to the community, other channels, quite as 
effective, if not on the whole as satisfactory, have been opened 
for the encouragement of thrift and the economizing of small 
savings. 





Lecture 4. 
ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Tue Chronicles of the Stock Exchange afford ample evidence 
of the ease with which the human mind becomes agitated by 
alternations of buoyancy and depression, of sanguine hopes and 
unbounded fears. All speculation must, of necessity, be attended 
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by a measure of risk, resting as it does on the expectation of a 
rise of prices which may never be realised, and on contingencies 
which may never happen. The establishment of any new 
manufacture, of any new branch of commerce, or of any new 
practice in manufacture, is always a speculation from which the 
projector promises himself extraordinary profits, but of which 
he is often bitterly disappointed. Only whilst the transactions 
of trade are based on merchandise either actually in existence, 
or certain to exist, those on the Stock Exchange are often made 
on securities which may not be even created. In ordinary 
transactions of trade, the purchaser means to purchase, and to 
hold for more or less time, and the seller means to sell, aud to 
part with his property. But Stock Exchange operators often buy 
and sell with no intention of possessing or dispossessing them- 
selves of any securities. And whilst speculation in merchandise 
is economically beneficial, in that it may either arrest a fall of 
prices, which might prove most discouraging to production, or 
prevent a sudden rise, which might be most injurious to con- 
sumers, Stock Exchange transactions, except in so far as they 
are for bona fide investments of capital, are economically of 
little use, in that they simply operate a transfer of risks, supply 
and demand in their case, instead of being synonymous with 
abundance and scarcity, becoming only indications of caprice, 
avidity, and passion. 

The practice of dealing and jobbing in the Government Funds 
is not a very ancient one, dating only from the time when 
England, deeply engaged in foreign wars, and just emerging 
from her great revolution, had her finances in a most shattered 
condition. ‘* When the Government,” as D’ Avenant observed in 
his Essay upon Loans, “ appeared like a distressed debtor, who 
was daily squeezed to death by the exorbitant greediness of the 
lender, the citizen began to decline trade, and to turn usurer.” 
To prevent the abuse of such transactions, a law was passed to 
restrict the number of stock-brokers, and to restrain them from 
acting without a licence. ‘‘ Sworn brokers,” said the Preamble 
to that Act, “‘ were anciently allowed in London for making 
bargains between merchants and traders for merchandise and 
bills of exchange; but, of late, divers such have carried on 
most unjust practices in selling and discounting tallies, bank 
stock, shares in joint stocks, &c., confederating themselves 
together to raise or fall, from time to time, the value thereof as 
may most suit their own private interest.” But no limitation 
of the number of brokers could have any effect in suppressing the 
increasing evil of stock-jobbing. The South Sea Bubble, with 
all its excesses, resulted probably from deeper causes than stock- 
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jobbing, yet it was to that “vile” art that its principal evils were 
ascribed. ‘“ Nothing,’’ was then said, “can tend more to the 
establishment of public credit than preventing the ‘infamous 
practice of steck-jobbing.’ The public cried for justice on the 
authors of the calamity, ‘the cannibals of Change Alley, who 
lick the nation’s blood,’ and prayed that honest trade might be 
enabled to contend against its knavish tricks.” It was not, 
however, till 1733, under the reign of George the Second, that 
a Bill was brought in, known as Sir John Barnard’s Act, which 
passed into law on the following year, to prevent the scandalous 
practice of stock-jobbing. There was, indeed, a strong 
opposition to the measure in both Houses of Parliament, the 
reasons for the same being, that the grandeur and strength of a 
nation dependiug upon public credit, it was dangerous to mike 
any innovation with respect to the public funds. That though 
stock-jobbing was an evil, yet it should be borne, as it con- 
tributed to the ready circulation of money in the public funds. 
And that if the creditor was uot allowed as free and uncon- 
trolled a liberty of disposing of their property, they would not 
be purchasers of such securities. But such reasons as these did 
not deter the advocates of restriction, and Sir John Barnard’s Act 
passed. The Act, however, was disregarded from the very be- 
ginning, and though it remained 126 years in the Statute Book, 
it did, in fact, but little to check gambling in the Stock Exchange, 
and never hindered speculators from going any length with 
their schemes and plans in order to profit by the uncertainties 
of public events, and above all to take advantage of the 
ibility of the less expert and most venturesome operators. 
At last the uselessness of maintaining a restrictive law, which 
public sentiment did not support, was acknowledged, and in 
1860 a Bill was introduced to abolish tie Stock Jobbing Act. 
It was not, however, without a protest. On ifs passing 
through the House of Commons, Mr., afterwards Lord 
Justice, Bovill said, “In his opinion, of all species of gambling 
that on the Stock Exchange was the worst and most pernicious. 
If a man went into a gaming-house, and threw dice or played 
at hazard, the chances were equal; but was there any element 
of fairness in the gambling on the Stock Exchange? Persons 
who had information of the movement of Governments abroad, 
or which had obtained intelligence from those who ought not to 
impart it, might operate in the Stock Exchange with a certainty 
which cthers could not enjoy as to the events which would take 
place. Again, nothing was so easy as for men of large capital 
to combine in their operations to their certain gain, but to the 
certain loss of other speculators. Suppose three capitalists on 
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the one hand, and three on the other, wished to realise a million 
of money, what is so easy as to employ six different brokers on 
either side, innocently so far as the brokers were concerned, to 
operate so as to raise and depress the stock? The parties would 
themselves sustain no loss, because they were dealing one with 
the other, but the man who went there to speculate in good 
faith would not fail to be led on to his destruction and ruin.” 

If the legislature has not given heed to these considerations, 
it is because it thought it unnecessary to have any special law 
on the subject, when all trading transactions of a gambling 
nature are dealt with by the general provisions of the Statute 
Law. Thus, no insurance can be made on the life of any 
re or any event whatever, wherein the person for whose 

enefit, or on whose account, such policy is made has no interest. 
All insurances by way of gaming or wagering are void. By 
an old statute, the keeping of any common house for dice, 
card, or any more unlawful game was prohibited. A later one 
prohibited games of hazard and roulette. Later still, punish- 
ment was imposed on all who frequented such houses. It is 
the law of the land that every person who shall by any fraud, ~ 
unlawful device, or ill-practice, or play, betting, or wagering 
at any game win any sum of money shall be guilty of obtain- 
ing the same by false pretence, and be punished accordingly. 
All contracts by way of gaming or wagering are null and void. 
All lotteries are declared to be public nuisances. All private 
lotteries by tickets are prohibited, and State lotteries have long 
ago been abandoned. It can scarcely be said, therefore, that 
the law is very lenient in matters of gambling, and if time 
bargains and many practices of the Stock Exchange, of doubtful 
morals, are not absolutely illegal, recent experience shows that 
the law is comprehensive enough to reach any case which may 
fairly indicate an open or concealed motive to cheat or defraud, 
in order to obtain from any other person any chattel, money, or 
valuable security. 

In some of its features, the Stock Exchange contrasts favour- 
ably with other marts of merchandise. Mr. Babbage, in his 
excellent work on the economy of manufactures, said that the 
money price of an article at any period, though depending 
mainly upon the proportion between the supply and the demand, 
also includes another element in many cases of great conse- 
quence, viz., the cost of verifying the fact of its having 
that degree of goodness for which he contracts. In some cases. 
the goodness of the article is evident on mere inspection, and ia 
those cases there is not much difference of price at different 
-shops. The goodness of loaf sugar, for instance, can be dis- 
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covered almost at a glance, and the consequence is, that the 
price of it is so uniform, and the profit upon it so small, that 
no grocer is at all anxious to sell it; whilst on the other hand 
tea, of which it is exceedingly difficult to judge, and which can 
be adulterated by mixture so as to deceive the skill even of a 
practised eye, has a great variety of different prices, and is that 
article which every grocer is most anxious to sell to his customer. 
Certainly, no property is better known than the securities nego- 
tiated at the Stock Exchange. The history of each stock may 
be traced with remarkable minuteness. The political condition 
of every State—the economic condition of every public com- 
pany—the political relation of every country are all known to 
every one. The daily publication of telegrams in newspapers, 
relating to every public event, takes away every chance of 
secrecy. The current value of every stock is not less known. 
Every journal publishes its list of each transaction effected, and 
every shade of fluctuation is recorded. All the data is within 
reach of every one, and with such facilities for verification, that 
element in the price of securities at least should be exceedingly 
small. Whence, then, the immense fluctuation, whence the 
decidedly speculative character of a large number of stocks. 
Partly, doubtless, it arises from circumstances peculiar to each 
of them, but partly, also, from the method of dealing in them 
in the Stock Exchange. With all the information at one’s 
command, how difficult it is to penetrate the mysteries of what 
are called a “ Bull account,” and a “ Bear account.” 

An old writer gave a vivid picture of the Bull 
and the Bear in the Stock Exchange. A Bull is a 
person, who, having contracted to buy any quantity of 
Government securities without any intention or ability to pay 
for it, and being consequently obliged to sell it again either at 
a profit or a loss, before the time come when he has contracted 
to take it, to escape a considerable loss, he tries his utmost to 
raise the price, however fictitiously, and while he is betwixt 
hope and fear, he is watching every opportunity to, ease himself 
of hisload, goes cowering up and down the house, and if che is 
asked a civil question, he answers with a surly look, and by his 
dejected, gloomy aspect, and moroseness, he not badly represents 
the animal he is named after. A Bear is a person who, having 
agreed to sell any quantity of any of the public funds, without 
being possessed of any at all, and being obliged to deliver 
against a certain time, his effort isto lower the price as much as 
possible, in order to be able to buy low. Before this time arrives 
for the delivery, he is continually going up and down seeking 
whom, or which is the same thing, whose property he can de- 
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vour. You will find him in a continual hurry, always with 
alarm, surprise, and eagerness painted on his countenance, 
greedily swallowing the least report of bad news, rejoicing in 
mischief, or in any misfortune that may bring about the wished 
for change of fall in the stock, whereby he may buy in low, and 
so settle his account with advantage. The Bear is easily dis- 
tinguished from the Bull. The Bullis sulky and heavy, and 
sits in some corner in a gloomy, melancholy posture, whereas 
the Bear, with meagre. haggard look, and a voracious fierceness 
in his countenance, is continually on the watch, seizes on all 
who enter the Alley, and by his terrific weapons of groundless 
fears, and false rumours, frightens all around him out of that 
property he wants to buy, and isas much a monster in nature as 
his brother brute in the woods. This may, indeed, be a pretty 
simile, but fancy a poor innocent outsider entering into opera- 
tions when either Bull or Bear is at work. Mr. Crump, in his 
thecry of Stock Exchange speculation, says that the speculator 
should keep his head cool, be very observant of the daily 
telegrams, and keep his own counsel. He urges him to be 
mindful of foggy weather, for when buyers prefer staying at 
home, prices drop. He gives useful hints that in spring the 
market is more elastic than in winter, and that whilst the first 
half of the year is favourable to Bulls, the second half is more 
favourable to Bears. But can these admonitions be trusted as 
true preservatives against blundersandruin. Alas! In his very 
preface Mr. Crump says :—“ Stock Exchange speculation is very 
deceitful to the eye, and also to the ear. In some respects its 
associations are like those of a morass, under whose smooth and 
inviting surface are hidden the remains of unwary travellers.” 
The operations of the Stock Exchange have enormously 
increased of late years. For a long time the transactions were 
limited to English Stocks, which now amount to £700,000,000. 
But from time to time new and important securities, deliverable 
by deed of transfer, and to bearer, have been added, as materials for 
negotiation. The British Government managed to carry on great 
wars with borrowed money, why should not foreign Governments 
do the same? During the ministry of Sir Robert Walpole a law 
was passed, which remained in force for ashort time only, prohibit- 
ing loans to foreign Powers without the Royal Licence under the 
Privy Seal. What a change since then. From 1822 a regular 
business commenced in foreign loans, and at this moment 
£2,000,600,000 of foreign stock are said to be negotiated in 
the Stock Exchange. Railway property has within this last 
twenty years increased to an enormous extent. At the end of 
1874 as much as £609,000,000 of paid up shares and loans was 
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actually in existence. Then there are public companies for 
every possible purpose, representing immense sums of capital, 
invested at home, abroad, and the Colonies. You are the happy 
holder of £1,000. Go to the Stock Exchange, and what is 
offered to you? ‘You may choose hetween British Stock, Indian 
Securities, and Colonial Stocks, including Canadian and 
Australian. You have the pick of Argentine, Brazilian, and 
Chilian, Egyptian, Japanese, and Turkish, Italian, French, and 
United States Stock. You may invest in the Indian Railway, 
with the Debenture Stock, guaranteed by the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, or you may plunge in American Railways, 
in the Erie for instance, or better far in the Illinois or New 
York Central. And if you prefer something extra, put your 
money in any of the financial companies, or in the Emma 
Mine, or in the “ Eupion” Gas Company. Only take care lest 
you burn your fingers, lest with being greedy to get a high rate 
of interest, you should lose the whole of your £1,000 in a very 
short time. 

The fluctuations in the British Funds are not now so 
great as they once were. In 1700 the Funds fell as low as 
59 on the death of Charles V. of Spain. In1782 they were at 
534. In 1797, on hearing that the Netherlands were given up 
to France, the Funds fell to 474, and in 1798, on hearing of the 
Battle of the Nile, they were at 474. Now how ditferent! 
Consols vary now at the utmost from 91 to 97. In some Foreign 
Stocks the fluctuations are very great. In 1875 Bolivian fluctuated 
from 17 to 26, Buenos Ayres from75 to 92, Turkish from 28 to724, 
whilst San Domingo fell from 73 in 1869 to 8 in 1878, Costa 
Rica from 82 in 1871 to 11 in 1875, and Paraguay from 80 in 
1871 to 11 in 1875. Even in railways and banks there have 
been great fluctuations. For example the London and West- 
minster Bank from 57 to 78, and the North British Railway 
from 65 to 129. It is all but impossible to calculate what may 
be the amount of Stock Exchange transactions in any one day, 
and throughout the year. There are probably £4,000,000,000 
of negotiable stocks in existence. Suppose only a fourth 
of that amount afloat or dealt in, and that fourth to 
change hands only ten times in the course of the year, there 
you have £10,000,000,000 of operations. Any estimate 
of this nature, however, is necessarily based on very slender 
ground, since it is absolutely impossible to calculate how 
many times any stock may pass from hand to hand in the course 
of the week, and far less in the course of the year. There are 
many transactions in the Stock Exchange which are never finally 
consummated, that is by the actual delivery of stock. Hence the 
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payment of “Contango,”’ as the price paid to the jobber for 
allowing the speculator to continue a bull of the stock, instead 
of paying the money, and taking it off the market, or “‘ Back- 
wardation,” or the price paid by a speculator who sold for the 
fall, to be allowed to make himself a bear a little longer by 
keeping the transaction open. Then there are the “ putand 
call”’ option transactions, by which one will engage to take or to 
deliver stock at a fixed price at a future date, or the put “ option,” 
by which one acquires the option of delivering a specified amount 
of stock at a fixed date, or the “call option” whichis the option 
of claiming a specified amount of stock at a future fixed date. 
It was recently estimated that the amount of clearing, 
that is of actual exchanges of stock from the Stock Exchange 
made at the Bankers’ Clearing House on settling days, was 
about £25,090,000, or at the rate of £600,000 ,000 per annum ; 
large amounts passing, moreover, on other than settling days. 
Recently, however, a Stuck Exchange Clearing House has been 
organized, the members of which are enabled, instead of actually 
making transfers of stock for each transaction, and paying by 
cheques, to get from each other simply the net amount of stock 
which they have to receive from or deliver to each other. Thus 
instead of stock and money passing for all the numberless trans- 
actions which have occurred between settling days, or for the 
balances which each broker and dealer has to pay for or deliver, 
every essential purpose is served, by all who have to pay receiv- 
ing their stock from a central body or under the direction of that 
body from those who have to deliver, and by those who have to 
deliver doing sv only to the same body or under its direction. 
The balances which each member has on his own account are thus 
consolidated, and instead of having a separate settlement with 
each man he has dealt with, he will practically have one settle- 
ment at once with all combined, the actual stock and money 
passing being thus reduced toaminimum. ‘The total number of 
members of the London Stock Exchange Clearing House 
is now 475, and the clearing stocks are Egyptian, French, 
Italian, Mexican, Peruvian, Spanish, Turkish, United States, 
and Uruguay Loans, together with the Brighton, Caledonian, 
Chatham, Great Eastern, Great Northern, Great Western, 
Metropolitan, MidJand, North British, North Eastern, North 
Western, Sheffield, and South Eastern Railways. Some idea 
of the economy of transactions produced by this clearing house 
may be formed from the fact that at its eighth clearing, out of 
£33,732,000 stock made up, only £3,528,000 stock actually 
passed, being in the proportion of only 9-9 per cent. of balance 
to stock. What amount may now be cleared is not made 
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ublic, for what mysterious cause it is impossible to tell.* The 

ankers’ Clearing House publishes all the facts within the range 
of its operations, and there is no reason, that I know, why the 
Stock Exchange Clearing House should not follow the same 
wholesome rule. 

It is time, however, to consider the organization of the Stock 
Exchange, its government, its membership, its rules, and its 
relation to finance and banking. The Stock Exchange is 
governed by a committee of 80 members, whose duties are to 
regulate and control the operation of their members, to demand 
proper guarantees for their respectability, and to make rules for 
obtaining full assurance of the bona fides of the transactions in- 
troduced. The members consist of brokers, jobbers, and clerks, 
the brokers coming into contact with the outside public, the 
jobbers dealing with them within the exchange. Why should 
there be a jobber within and a speculator outside, it is difficult 
to see. Were there no jobbers, it is said, a broker would not 
easily find at all times, another broker who had occasion to sell 
the same amount of stock which he wished to buy ; the jobbers 
being always ready to buy or to sell, either for the same day or 
at future days called settling days. But it is quite evident that 
a stock merchant within, and a stock speculator outside must 
tend greatly to increase the speculative character of Stock 





* The effect of the Stock Exchange Clearing House on the Bankers’ Clearing 
House is already considerable. Comparing the amount cleared in the latter 
in 1874 and 1875, in each quarter the progressive diminution is notable. 

1 : 


874. 1875. Increase. Decrease. 
January to March 1,397,740,000 1,430,380,000 32,640,000 ew: 
April » June 1,537,350,000 1,400,420,000 AP 136,930,000 
July _,, August 1,472,370,000 1,330,340,000 ‘a 142,030,000 
September ,, December 1,480,170,000 1,321,140,000 ea 159,030,000 





§,887,630,000 5,482,280,000 

Net Decrease .. 405,630,000 
During 1875 there was a certain diminution in the trade of the country which 
may account for part of this decrease, but doubtless the Stock Exchange 
Clearing House had its effect, and that is still more shown when the settlement 
days in both years are put side by side. During the last nine years the 

amount of clearing at the clearing house has been as follows :— 

(000 omitted). 
Year ending Total for the On the 4th of OnStockExchange On Consols 


30th April. year. the month. Account days, Settling days, 

1867-68 ... 3,257,411 .. 147,113... 444,443 ., 2 

1868-69 .. 3,534,039 ... 161,861 .. 550,622 .. 142,270 
1869-70 .. 3,720,623 .. 168,523 .. 594,763 .. 148,822 
1870-71 .. 4,018,464 .. 186,517 .. 635,546 .. 169,141 
1871-72 .. 6,859,722 .. 229,629 .. 942,446 .. 283,843 
1872-73 .. 6,003,385 .. 265,965 .. 1,032,474 .. 248,561 
1873-74 .. 5,993,686 .. 272,841 .. 970,945 .. 260,072 
1874-75 ., 6,013,299 .. 255,950 .. 1,076,585 .. 260,330 


1875-76 .. 5,407,243 .. 240,807 .. 962,595 ., 242,246 
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Exchange operations. The authority of the committee over 
the members is asserted by their obligation to attend 
the committee when required, and to give such informa- 
tion as may be in their possession relative to any matter 
under investigation; and by the right of the committee 
to expel any of their own members from the committee who may 
be guilty of improper conduct, and also to expel or suspend any 
member who may be guilty of dishonourable or disgraceful con- 
duct, or who may violate any of its regulations, or fail to comply 
with any of the committee’s decisions. 

The Stock Exchange is not a corporate body, but a voluntary 
association, yet its members are bound by its rules, regulations, 
and usages, and they are expected to conform themselves to 
them. Some of these rules are excellent. Thus no member is 
allowed to enforce by law a claim arising out of stock exchange 
transactions, against a member or defaulter, without the consent 
of such member or of the committee. Every transaction must 
be made public, any private dealing with an individual member 
of a firm in the Stock Exchange being prohibited. Members 
cannot enter into speculative business with clerks, without the 
knowledge of their employers. The committee will not recognise 
any new bonds, stocks, or other securities, issued by any foreign 
government, that has violated the conditiuns of any previous 
public loan raised in this country. The committee will not 
after the restoration of peace recognise or allow the quotation of 
any loan raised by a power, whilst at war with Great Britain. 
The committee will not recognise bargains in prospective 
dividends of shares or stock of railways or other industrial com- 
panies. All disputes between members not affecting the general 
interests of the Stock Exchange must be referred to arbitration. 

I shall not attempt to describe the rules applicable to 
English and India Stocks, to securities of companies deliver- 
able by deed of transfer, and to securitiesto bearer. There are, 
however, certain rules with regard to the granting of settling 
days and official quotations of mew loans, shares, and 
stock, to which I must briefly advert. The first 
rule on the subject is that no bargains in the scrip of 
a new loan or the shares of a new company are per- 
mitted till after the appointment of a special settling day. The 
settling day giving a certain status to an undertaking, the com- 
mittee reserves to itself the power of appointing the same, and 
will not-allow any bargain to be made, or shares to be quoted 
till that has been granted. And on what condition will such 
special settling day be granted? On condition that the 
requisite documents are in due order, and that they do not apply 
to any defaulting government, or to any power at war with 
Great Britain. In order, moreover, to get this settling day for 
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any loan, the applicant must send, Ist, the prospectus; 2nd, 
notarial copies or translations, or other satisfactory evidence 
of the powers under which the loan is contracted; and, 
3rd, a certificate from the contractor of the amount allotted to 
the public, and that the scrip or bonds are ready for delivery. 
The committee engaging to order the quotation of the scrip:and 
bonds provided a loan has been publicly negociated by 
tender, contract, or otherwise, and provided the bonds specif 
the amount and conditions of the loan, the powers under Thich 
it has been contracted, the number and denomination of the 
bonds issued, provided the same bear the autographic signature 
ofthe contractor or properly authorised agent. In all cases 
provided that no allegation of fraud be substantiated, 
that there has been no misrepresentation or suppression 
of material facts, that sufficient scrip or shares are ready for 
delivery, and that no impediment exists to the settlement of the 
account. In case of shares of a new company, what is wanted 
by the committee is the prospectus, the Act of Parliament, the 
articles of association, together with the original applications for 
shares, the allotment book, and a certificate stating the number 
of shares applied for and unconditionally allotted to the publie, 
and the amount of deposits paid thereon. ‘The authority for a 
quotation being granted, provided the company is of bona fide 
character, and of sufficient magnitude and importance, and that 
two-thirds of the whole nominal capital proposed to be issued 
have been applied for and unconditionally allotted to the public, 
all shares reserved or granted, in lieu of money payments to 
concessionaires, owners of property, or others, not being consi- 
dered to form part of such public allotment. 

Although the Committee of the Stock Exchange uses the best 
endeavours to secure that the transactions are bona fide carried 
out, they do not pretend to act judicially in the matters before 
them. They require no legal proofs, but only a reasonable 
assurance that the documents submitted are all right. They do 
not inquire whether the State that seeks the loan, is likely to 
pay, neither whether the amount is reasonable or not, nor 
whether the instalments are likely to be paid, or whether the 
interest be high or low. They leave all these considerations to 
the public. The evil, however, rests in the fact that whilst the 


letter of the rules is often strictly complied with, the spirit of 
the same is wholly transgressed. Thus the Stock Exchange will 
grant no quotation till the settling day has been granted, but 
dealings in the stock by the contractors for the loan have often taken 
place before the allotment to the public. The Committee of the 
Stock Exchange demand a certificate that the stock has been 
allotted unconditionally to the public, but the allotments have 
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proved in many cases quite fictitious. See what took place as re- 
spects the loans inquired into by the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Foreign Loans in 1875. Read what is transpiring 
now as regards the Eupion Company. The Committee of the 
House of Commons on Foreign Loans pronounced a severe 
censure on the practices proved in evidence before them. “In 
order to induce the public to lend money upon a totally insuffi- 
cient security, means have been resorted to which in their nature 
and object were flagrantly deceptive. Conspicuous amongst 
them are the dealings in the stock by the contractors for the 
loan before its allotment tothe public. In the opinion of your 
committee these transactions are deserving of much censure. 
The buying and selling of the stock on behalf of the contractor 
created a fictitious market. The price at which these dealings 
took place in no way represented the value of the stock. It was 
fixed by the contractor, or his agents, at a premium, in order to 
induce the public to believe that the loan was a good investment, 
or that they would, if they obtained an allotment of the stock, 
realise that premium. ‘The public had no means of learning 
that the contractor was the principal in these transactions ; even 
the jobber was often ignorant of the fact. ‘There was thus no 
apparent difference between a genuine and a fictitious market.” 
The Committee on Foreign Loans did not think that much 
could or would be done by the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
to remedy the evils represented to them. Very justly, the 
committee doubted whether any court, however carefully cou- 
stituted, ought to be entrusted with the duty of deciding for the 
public whether an investment is sound or not. “The y 
of the Stock Exchange is to buy and sell not good securities 
only, but all securities that are dealt in, and it is hardly fair and 
hardly wise to entrust to it the power of suppressing those ques- 
tionable proposals by which it alone, of all the public, is certain 
to benefit.” The committee recommended that the Stock Ex- 
change should publish returns, from time to time, not only of 
the nominal amount of the loan which now appears in that list, 
but of the actual amount held by the public on which interest is 
then paid. And they made further recommendations on other 
questions on which I cannot now dwell, but the sum total of the 
report was—“ In conclusion, your committee feel bound to ex- 
press their conviction that the best security against the recur- 
rence of such evils as they have above described will be found 
not so much in legislative enactments as in the enlightenment 
of the public as to their real nature and origin.” 

Against misfortunes we cannot always protect ourselves, but 
against recklessness we may and ought, Stock Exchange transac- 
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tions are often alluring, but they are as often the stepping-stones 
to irremediable ruin. If there be one vice more than another 
from which I would warn you, it is that of gambling, be it in 
horse-racing or boat racing, be it in the funds, or in shares. From 
that fearful evil be you on your guard. Bankers have nothing 
to do with Stock Exchange transactions. As trustees for the 
public for money deposited in their hands, it is their duty to be 
watchful against all speculative dealings, and to be vigilant 
against impositions of any kind. Doubtless in many invest- 
ments made at the Stock Exchange we may have the fullest con- 
fidence. British and American stock are beyond exception 
sound. Some of the main lines of railway in England and 
America afford equally safe security. And, ina similar manner, 
some of our banking and other companies. The surest test, 
however, of the nature of the security afforded is the rate of 
interest which any investment may pay at any moment, for 
depend upon it, the higher the premium offered for the accommo- 
dation, the lower generally is the security thereby given. 
Gentlemen, there is no royal road to wealth. Itis safer far to 
gather little by little, than suddenly to make gain by speculation 
or gambling. ‘“ The thoughts of the diligent tend only to plen- 
teousness, but of every one that is hasty, only to want.” 


2 
> 


CENTENARY OF THE PUBLICATION OF ADAM SMITH’S 
“WEALTH OF NATIONS.” 





Revisep Report of the proceedings at the dinner held by tlic 
Political Economy Club, on the 3lst May, 1876, in celebration of 
the hundredth year of the publication of the ‘“‘ Wealth of Nations,” 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., in the chair. 


After dinner Mr. Gladstone read the following Question, and, as previously 
arranged, called upon Mr. Lowe to address the meeting upon it, viz. :— j 
“ What are the more important results which have followed from the pub- 
‘lication of the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ just one hundred years ago, and in 
‘‘ what principal directions do the doctrines of that book still remain to 

“be applied ?” 

Cuarrman: My lords and gentlemen—It is now my duty to call upon Mr. 
Lowe to be good enough to open the discussion, which he has kindly undertaken 
this evening. 

Mr. Lowe: My lords and gentlemen—I am go well aware of the claims of the 
distinguished audience that I address, and so anxious that they should have an ° 
opportunity of taking the principal part in the discussion, that I will endeavour 
to contract what I have to say in the smallest possible space; and therefore I 
will pass at once to the question, as I should do if we were met on a more 
ordinary occasion than the present. 





Norte.—The revised report and appendices is issued under the superintendence 
of the Committee of the Club, by Edward Chadwick, C.B.; William Newmarch, 
F.R.S. (Treasurer), and Leonard H. Courtney (Hon. Sec.) 
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It seems to me that before we enter upon the exact subject of debate it is not 
unsuitable on the occasion. of the centenary of the publication of the ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations,” we should cast a glance on the man whose mighty achievement we are 
here to-day to celebrate, and consider what was his method of proceeding, and 
how it was that he arrived at the results which have made his name immortal. 

Adam Smith was, among other things, gifted with a most remarkable faculty 
of exposition, living as he did in a time when Johnsonism flourished to the very 
highest extent, he had the faculty of writing nervous and racy English, partaking 
much more of the Teutonic than of the Latin element, to an extent which was 
enjoyed by very few of his contemporaries; and I cannot doubt that to this 
literary quality was in some degree owing the enormous success of his writings, 
for an exposition of the most clearly demonstrative character gains a great deal, 
when it is clothed in beautiful language. Adam Smith had a power of expression 
which very few people could emulate. He had a force and vigour in treating a 
subject quite peculiar to himself. He hunted it like a hare from cover to cover, 
and in and out, with an inveteracy which can be compared with nothing but the 
sport of the chase. ‘his was one great quality which Adam Smith had in order 
to qualify him for the mission which he took upon himself. 

Then, in addition to that, he had, as it appears to me, a very peculiar method. 
It has been the merit of Adam Smith, in which I think no man can approach 
him, that he was able to treat subjects of the kind, with which political economists 
deal, by the deductive method. He was in the habit of saying, in the course of 
his writings, Men do so and so—which means in his way of writing, Men do do 
so and so, and men will do so and so to the end of the chapter; and from this 
position, so laid down, he draws his conclusions. I do not mean to say that 
Adam Smith had not a great command and a very great knowledge of history, 
of law, of philosophy, and of almost everything that can make an accomplished 
writer; but he had, in addition to these, this peculiar quality—that he had the 
sagacity to enter into the minds of mankind ; and, in dealing with the subjects 
with whieh he dealt, he had the faculty of anticipating and foreseeing what they 
would do under certain circumstances; and this has given him the power of 
raising political economy to the dignity of a deductive science; and of all the 
so-called sciences which deal with mankind, with their thoughts, their wishes, 
and their actions, this is the only one which appears to me to have the slightest 
pretence to any such dignity. 

No doubt the attempt was made, and a noble attempt it was, by Mr. Bentham, 
and Mill, and others, to raise politics toa like eminence. They thought they 
could foresee what particular persons or a particular class of men would do under 
certain political conjunctures, and they attempted to raise a demonstrative and 
deductive science of politics, as Smith did a science of political economy; but I 
am bound to say that, so far as my own opinion goes—and I think the opinion of 
the world is pretty nearly unanimous on the subject now—that effort, meritorious 
and great as it was, has failed,-and the science of politics remains to be 
written. 

The test of science is prevision or prediction, and Adam Smith appears to me 
in the main to satisfy that condition. He was able to foresee what would happen, 
and to build upon that foresight the conelusions of his science. He used, no 
doubt, metaphorical language ; he talked of the rise and fall of prices, and of the 
contraction and dilatation of the currency ; but what he meant by that, what of 
course those words really mean, was, that under certain circumstances the human 
mind will be so operated upon by the presence of those influences that men will 
take such and such steps, that such and such results will follow. I think that 
Adam Smith is entitled to the merit, and the unique merit, among all men who 
ever lived in this world, of having founded a deductive and demonstrative science 
of human actions and conduct. There are distinguished names of men, no doubt, 
in other departments of human nature, whose efforts have turned in the same 
direction, and we must hope with a measure of success, but at present they have 
not succeeded ; and in this respect I think he may be said to have trodden the 
winepress alone, and that of his companions there were none with him. 

I do not pretend to account for the faet how it should be that political economy 
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may boast of this prevision or prediction, which has been denied to the cognate 
arts or sciences; whether it be that the exceptions from the rule, that men act 
according to their own interest as they understand it, are so slight, as mathe- 
maticians say, that they may be altogether neglected, or whether it be that in 
some degree men err in different directions so as to cancel each other; but I ap- 
prehend nothing is more certain than that the main truths of political economy 
do not rest upon @ posteriori arguments, but that they rest upon assumptions with 
regard to what mankind will do in particular circumstances, which assumptions 
experience has verified and shown to be true. And without reference to anything 
that Adam Smith may have accomplished for the benefit of the human race other- 
wise, I call your attention to this as a most remarkable achievement, one perfectly 
unique in the history of mental science, and which alone ought, in my opinion, 
to raise him to the very high rank among those who have cultivated the more 
abstruse parts of knowledge. 

T come now to consider what people have thought with regard to the method 
of Adam Smith. A most illustrious and distinguished member of this club, 
whose loss we all sincerely regret—I refer to Mr. Mill—has, in the introduction 
to his “ Political Economy,” spoken, I think, rather harshly of Adam Smith. 
What he says of him is that he is often obsolete and he is always imperfect, and 
that the science was in his time in its infancy. Now, I am quite prepared to 
admit that in a certain sense a great deal of that is true. Of course the ques- 
tions that Adam Smith argued in his day are not the questions of our day; they 
have become obsolete, and they have become obsolete mainly through the 
labours of Adam Smith himself, because, by the cogency of his arguments and 
the force of his demonstrations, he has done away with many of the questions 
which then agitated the public mind: that, therefore, is nothing against Adam 
Smith. It is said also that he is always imperfect, and in one sense that also 
may be said to be true. It is true that Adam Smith was not what is called a 
systematic writer. I do not think his arrangement is at all a model of clearness 
or perspicuity. I do not think that he shines in that in which so many inferior 
geniuses have shone, namely, in the art, after having discovered several great 
truths, of comparing them ani correlating them with each other and bringing 
them into harmony. I do not think that that was Adam Smith’s turn of mind 
at all; he puts me much more in mind of what we read of the sages of ancient 
Greece, who, as the result of a life of labour and study, bequeathed to mankind 
half a dozen maxims for their guidance; only that Adan Smith was in this 
superior to the sages of ancient Greece, that while they bequeathed their maxims 
to mankind in all their generality, he gave us maxims with a practical view, and 
direct always added to them practical application. ‘This not cnly has the effect 
of making what he has left us more intelligible, but it reacted upon him, I 
apprehend, in a most favourable manner, and certainly it enabled him to lay 
down principles and rules so wide, so weighty, and so true, that they have 
served tor the guidance of mankind from his time to the present, and, so far as 
we can judge, they will last as long as mankind shall seek after truth, or busy 
themselves with any intellectual study whatever. That is the peculiar merit of 
Adam Smith. He cannot claim the merit of being a systematic writer, or that 
he was a man whose ideas readily took a scientific form ; he pits me much more 
in mind ofa very able man, say in Parliament for instance, who has thoroughly 
mastered a question, who is thoroughly impregnated with it, and with his 
whole force is endeavouring to explain it to an audience like the House of Com- 
mons, who are fully able to follow him in his reasonings and deductions. He is 
much more popular than the founders of science have generally been. I am 
bound to say, further, that it is not always easy to reconcile one part of Adam 
Smith with another. He wrote for the particular object on which his mind was 
fully engaged, and I do not think that he appears always to have taken a great 
deal of care to compare what he wrote at one time with what he wrote at 
another, so that it has been easy for those who came after him to point out, for 
instance, a want of strictness in his definitions, or a use of terms sometimes in 
one sense,.and sometimes in another, which far inferior geniuses than Adam 
Smith would most likely have carefully guarded against. Therefore, I admit 
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that there is some truth in what Mr. Mill has said with regard to Adam Smith’s 
imperfection; but then I must say that all that is much more than counter- 
balanced, is far more than redeemed, by the wonderful force and truth of those 
mixims an1 those positions which he has evolved, and which he has laid down 
with such inimitable force. When we have got the original thinker who has 
struck out the idea, it is easy to find men who can do the systematising part of 
the work ; and that has been admirably done by those who followed him, men 
well worthy to fullow such aleader. I might say, I think, without much exag- 
geration, that Adam Smith has been the Plato of Political Economy, and that 
Ricardo (a member of this club) also has been its Aristotle. 

I would also mention another thing as a proof of the extraordinary power 
which Adam S:nith had—a power which, I think, no man that ever lived ever had 
before to the same extent—of condensing truth into a few memorable words 
which mankind could retain and act upon. 

Adam Smith had his errors like the rest of us—he would not have been human 
had he not ; but the errors thata man makes in generalising are usually of this 
nature, especially when generalising as to the human mind, that when he sees 
his way to a great. gencral proposition he rushes at it without sufliciently 
considering whether there may not be exceptions that ought to be made in it; 
and while a great generalising intellect of that kind carries along more or less of 
continuity in his thought, he is in too much of a hurry to grasp at what he con- 
ccives to be a truth to take into consideration huw far the exceptions are capable 
of modifying it. Now the peculiarity of Adam Smith is exactly the contrary. 
Smith also made great and sweeping generalisations; Smith also in many caxes, 
I am bound to say, has failed; but where he has failed it has not teen becwse 
he did not take sufficient notice of the exceptions to his own rules, but because 
he believed he had found exceptions to his own rules that did not really exist. 
Smith failed there mainly because he had not sufficient contidence in the truth 
of the doctrines which he laid down, and admitted exceptions which, I think, we 
all of us are familiar with, to those rules, but which were not really so. I would 
mention one or two instances merely by way of illustration. Take the case of 
rent. We all know that the matter in which Adam Smith most signally wan- 
dered away from that which we nuw conceive to be the true rule of Political 
Evonomy was the matter of rent; that he believed rent to be an element of 
value ; and yet if you will read Smith’s chapter on rent, instead of looking at 
the rent of land, with regard to which his mind was in some degree biassed and 
influenced by some special circumstances, and read what he says about mines, 
you will find in that very chapter in which he lays down a false theory as 
regards land he lays down the perfectly true theory when it is applied to mines. 
If you look also at his general principles, you will find that while he lays down 
that rent is an element of value, he will tell you in another place that the value 
of a commodity deper.ds entirely upon the quantity of labour that is required to 
produce it, and he thus negatives by his own great generalisation the exception 
that he made. I could multiply instances ifit were necessary. The Usury Law 
is another case. Adam Smith thought that high interest would only be paid by 
spendthrifts and prodigals, and that this should be forbidden, while he, through- 
out the whole of his work, fulminates against any such attempt in any way to 
check the a of br ae Se invest Ln capital as he ae best. In the 
same way with regard to the Navigation Laws, nothing co stronger than 
Adam Smith's views with sages ts right of merchants to deal with whom 
they please, or in what ships they please, and with what men they please: but, 
at the same time, you will find that Adam Smith is an advocate for the Naviga- 
tion Laws. I quote these things, in the first place, because it is right that we 
should not be indiscriminate in our laudation, and should look at both sides of the 
question ; but I quote them mainly for this purpose, to show you how just, how 
wise, how practical and true were Adam Smith's generalisations, and that the 
principal errors that he has committed in the course of his long and arduous 
work really consist in not having sufficient confidence in the truth of the generali- 
sations that he had made, instead of, asin the ordinary case, having pressed his 
generalisations too far. I think that such merits as I have mentioned amply 
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- compensaté for the want of system inhiswork. Thisisas muchas I have thought 
. it right to say with regard to Adam Smith’s system. 
Now I pass, I hope after not too long a digression, to the subject which is 
_ More immediately committed to me by the club, and that is to inquire into the 
advantages that we have already reaped from the labours of Adam Smith, and 
_ the advantages which we may hope to reap hereafter. 
Now as to that, so comprehensive are the principles that Adam Smith lays 
. down, so clear and easily understood in their generality, that I apprehend that 
one great merit which we may fairly ascribe to him is this, that he really has 
enabled us, to condense the whole theory of wealth and poverty into something 
like four words. I apprehend that the result of Adam Smith’s investigations 
amounts to this, that the causes of wealth are two, work and thrift; and the 
causes of poverty are two, idleness and waste; and that these will be found, the 
longer you reason out from those simple propositions all that is necessary to be 
- known, and perhaps almost all that can be known, with regard to the subject of 
the production and accumulation of wealth. [In the chapter on the mercantile 
system, and in the chapter on the restrictions of trade, laid down those principles 
which have revolutionised the whole course of thought and proceeding with 
regard to the causes of wealth. 
_ Well then, gentlemen, I think I have no very great difficulty in answering 
the question, What is the good that we have derived from Adam Smith? It is 
demonstrated in a passage which I have no doubt is familiar to every reader, 
that any proceeding on the part of a government which attracts capital to a 
course in which it otherwise would not go, or repels capital from a course into 
which it would go, must be injurious, because every man is the best judge of his 
own interest, and in doing the best for himself he is doing the best for the state. 
Therefore those two agencies, the attractive and the repellent agencies, being 
eliminated, there remains as the only agency which is left, perfect and absolute 
freedom. That is ‘the principle of Adam Smith; and the question, of course, 
is very easy to answer, what are the advantages which the world has derived 
from that principle ? 

Of course it is almost impossible for us to imagine at the present day the state 
of ignorance in which, notwithstanding the writings of many most admirable 
persons, Adam Smith found mankind on this subject. 1 will only mention one 
instance of it, and that is a conversation between Dr. Johnsun and Mr. Boswell 
on the “ Wealth of Nations,’ and this is the memorable dictum which Dr. 
Johnson delivered on the subject : “‘ As for mere wealth, that is to say money, a 
man cannot increase his store without making another poorer.” That is what 
the sage of the age, who in the vpinion of mankind stood far above Adam Smith 
at that time, thought of what Adam Smith had laid down as the rule for 
obtaining wealth. It seems to us all obvious, now that the battle has been won, 
now that the thing has been proved, but we are apt to forget the slough in 
which people were grovelling until he raised them up to his clear and pure con- 
ceptions of good sense and justice. 

One of the first things that Adam Smith did, that we know of, was that he 
made a convert of Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt, as Adam Smith said himself, was as well 
acquainted with the ‘“‘ Wealth of Nations” as Adam Smith was. The effect of 
that was the first French Treaty. It has been somewhat overclouded from the 
miserable events which succeeded it, but if you look at the state of opinion and 
the knowledge of mankind at that time, I consider it one of the most wonderful 
and glorious effects that Adam Smith ever produced. I trace that not merely 
by inference, but directly, to Adam Smith. There is no doubt that Smith and 
Pitt had repeated conferences, and thus he entirely imbued Pitt with his own 
notions. It is impossible to say what a misfortune it was to mankind that a 
minister so fitted to advocate free trade should, by unforeseen circumstances, 
have been turned into a minister of war. 

We must skip over twenty years of war, and then we come to the glim- 
mering of the dawn which Adam Smith had prepared for us. We come 
to Mr. Huskisson relaxing the Navigation Laws and doing away with the 
monopolies in the colonies, and then, after a severe struggle in which Adam 
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Smith really found all the arguments, we come to the glorious triumph of the 
abolition of the Corn Laws. I do not stop to dwell on these things; I have 
already taken up too much of your time. The modified tariff of Sir Robert 
Peel was an enormous stride in advance, and then, I must be allowed to say, 
the measures of my right honourable friend who occupies the chair to-night 
are the v+ry crown of the edifice. I sincerely grieve to say he left nothing - 
for his successors to do, at least in the direction of carrying out the principles 
of Adam Smith. 

Then there is another immense service which Adam Smith performed for 
us. You will remember that after the notion of Protection was got rid ot, we 
had a sort of intermediate stage which had the very powerful advocacy of 
Colonel Torrens, the stage of the advocacy of Reciprocity; and 1 apprehend 
that nothing could contribute more powerfully to the explosion of that delusion, 
as I think it was, than the writings of Adam Smith, because it results imme- 
diately from the writings of Adam Smith that if you compel people to deal with 
certain people when they otherwise would not do so, you will compel them to 
forego a certain amount of profit, and you will doa certain amount of injury 
therefore to the public. This comes therefore under the head of waste, a cause 
of poverty. I may also quote this expression which he made in his own 
singularly emphatic and forcible language. He said, with regard to the mer- 
cantile system, that it copied the sneaking arts of underling tradesmen who 
would only d2al with those who dealt with them. At any rate, that was also 
exploded, and we have at last the full benefit of Free Trade. I think anyone 
will say, without meaning to disparage any of the eminent men either on the 
Continent or in England who have written upon this subject, that it is impossible 
to deny that the main credit and glory of all these things belongs to the ubscure 
Glasgow professor, who had nothing but his clear head, his strong conviction, 
and his admirable power of exposition and demonstration to lead him to those 
principles. 

I will venture to point to a comparatively small matter, which already has 
not been without its results—that is, the improvement in the law with regard 
to the aggregation of capital, collecting small capitals together so as to make 
one large one, which we interpret by the name of limited liability. That 

in was in the true spirit of Adam Smith, because it was removing an 
obstacle to men investing their capital as they thought it best and most 
prudent to invest it. I have no doubt that a great deal more might be said 
as to the results from Adam Smith which we have already reaped, but I have 
taken up quite time enough, and I leave it for those who are better informed 
to fill up the hiatus. 

I come now to the more difficult question of the future; and here I tread 
upon rather thorny ground. It is well known that the French Treaty of 1860 
was a treaty made under very peculiar circumstances, by which great advantages 
were obtained for this country which could have been obtained in no other way 
but by means of a treaty. Iam not theretore to be understood as saying one 
word about it, or as saying that it would or would not have been condemned by 
Adam Smith if it could have been submitted to his judgment; but I think that 
he would condemn, and condemn most energetically, that which has followed 
upon it. People seem to consider that because the relaxation of duties between 
England and France was, for certain reasons which I need not further allude to, 
with regard to the government regulations of France, carried out by means 
of a treaty, that therefore it is impossible to take off duties or to make advances 
in the direction of Free Trade without having a treaty. If the club will allow 
me to descend so far from the dignity of logic and of biography as to offer an 
illustration, I will make use of one from Mr. Morier’s novel of ‘* Hadji Baba,” 
where a gentleman fulls desperately in love with a lady, and he is extremely 
anxious to persuade her to marry him. He consults his friend as to how he managed 
in order to persuade his wife to marry him. His friend said ; ** Why, sir, it was 
on a rainy morning, going to church under an umbrella; just as we got about 
half-way to church I proposed, and she accepted.” This gentleman, with in- 
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comparable diligence, watches for his opportunity, he purchases an umbrella, he 
watches Sunday after Sunday for a rainy morning, he accompanies the lady to 
church, and he proposes to the lady and is most enthusiastically rejected. That 
seems to me exactly like the error of foreign countries with regard to this 
treaty. The essence of the thing is not in the treaty, it is in the taking off the 
duties and in preventing the imposition of duties. It is a melanchoiy delusion, 
and worse, because it prevents these things being done if people suppose that a 
treaty is essential. I think that Adam Smith would have addressed them somes 
thing in this manner. He would have said what he said with regard to the 
mercantile system : ‘“‘ Gentiemen, the object is consumption. Production is only 
good so far as it tends towards consumption: consumption is the end, produc- 
tion is the means, but you are acting as though consumption was the means, and 
production was the end. You say, ‘If you will submit to the misery and hard- 
ship of consuming our productions, we will submit to the 1aisery and hardship 
of consuming yours.’”’ That is the language which Adam Smith would address 
to them; and I only hope that whenever arguments of this kind prevail, due 
regard will be paid to what Adam Smith says on that subject in his chapter on 
the mercantile system. And this is the most extraordinary thing about him, 
that, with his higher intellectual prevision, he has anticipated and dealt with 
subjects which could not possibly have been supposed to have been in his mind 
or in the mind of anyone at the time that he published his work. 

‘The next subject that I would mention is that of education. [ am inclined to 
think that. perhaps, of all that Adam Smith has written, there is nothing more 
admirable than his chapter upon education, aud yet I believe that there is no 
part of his works that is less read, or that has exercised less influence on the 
transactions of mankind. To say that Adam Smith is ahead of the present age 
in this matter is to say nothing; he is centuries before it. He attacked the 
doctrine of promoting education by endowments. He says, “If you do this 
you will make men lazy, and they will not work.” He says, “If you will give 
money, and will confer degrees as a bribe to go to a particular university or a 
— place, they will go there for that purpose and for that only, and you 

ispense peuple from the necessitv of teaching well, because people must go 
there.” Hesays that a young man should not be kept to a teacher whether he 
taught well or ill, and that he should be at liberty to find anywhere the people 
who can teach him those things. He says if you have scholarships. and fellow- 
ships, and other eleemosynary benefactions of the kind, those should not be 
connected with particular places, because they form a bribe to people to go to 
those places independently of whether they get good instruction there or not; 
that students should be allowed to take them with them wherever they goif they 
have once fairly earned them by competition. He saysthat a man who goes toa 
college, if he finds that he is not well taught at that college, should be allowed 
to quit that college and go to another where he may be better taught, so that 
there should be competition between college and college, between teacher and 
teacher, and between pupil and pupil. These are the views of Adam Smith, and 
it is really wonderful, it is almost incredible, that a man a hundred years azo 
should have had foresight to entertain them and to express them, and yet I know 
of no part of his works that is less read or has been less practically applied than 
that, and if I were to say what is the solitary result that has come of all his 
‘wonderful good sense and good reasoning, I would point to the speech of my 
right honourable friend with reference to putting the income-tax upon charities. 

‘Then, my lords and gentlemer, there is another subject of very grext interest 
indeed, and that is, the question of unionism. There is nothing more lament- 
able in these times, when we have for so many years enjoyed the full light of 
Adam Smith’s teaching on this subject, than to see the errors and follies into 
which those people are led—such, for instance, as the rule that a man shall not 
hold a brick and a trowel in the same hand ; that you shall not be allowed to get 
your stone or other things except from a particular place; that you shall not 
chase, that is, that you shall only work at a very moderate pace, and that you 
shall not attempt to distinguish yourselves in any way ;—all contrivances iv 
order to waste the capital of the master, and really, in the end, to injure the 
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ms whom they are intended to benefit. I apprehend that there can be no 
Soa doctor for such a disézse than Adam Smith. I must say myself, although 
I have sometimes been accused of rather despairing of the working classes, that in 
this case I do not despair. I believethat us education spreadsthesethings willdimin- 
ish; and I have the greatest possible hope that as Adam Smith has eaten out so many 
other diseases that were injuring the public, he will also destroy this. I daresa: 

ou are all very familiar with the celebrated passage of Adam Smith’s, in whi 

e says, in a moment apparently of despondency, that he considers that nothing 
is more impossible than that England should ever regain Free Trade, and that 
we must sooner expect an Oceana or Utopia than that Free Trade should ever 
find its way to England. He underestimated his own strength ; Free Trade has 
found its way. The merchants and the jobbers of those days were quite as stupid 
and quite as ignorant with regard to the advantages of Free Trade as the 
Trades-Union men of our day are; and I do not the least doubt that in course of 
time, as instruction is diffused, they will cast aside this as the merchants and 
other classes of England have cast aside Protection. I think it is one of the 
most interesting facts in the history of Adam Smith to find that after all that he 
had done, after all the light that he had poured upon this subject, after the firm 
conviction with which he saturated his own mind, he felt still, atter all, that the 
sons of Zeruiah were too strong, that he could not hope even with all of them to 
prevail. How gratifying a thing it is to think that in this alone, of almost all 
the aspirations and views of this great man, he has been most fortunately dis- 
appointed. 

I do not presume to go further in the way of prediction as to what we may 
hope for the future. I cannot help thinking that we must look rather to the 
negative than to the positive side, at least at present. I can imagine that it may 
be suggested that Adam Smith has been happier where he has been 
denouncing abuses than where he has been describing the results 
of his principles. It is a question upon which you will, of course, form 
your own opinion. I do not myself feel very sanguine that there is a very large 
field—at least, according to the present state of mental and commercial know- 
ledye—for political economy beyond what I have mentioned; but I think that 
very much depends upon the degree in which other sciences are developed. 
Should other sciences relating to mankind, which it is the barbarous jargon of 
the day to call sociology, take a spring and get forward in any degree towards 
the certainty attained by political economy, I do not doubt that their develop. 
ment would help in the development of this science ; but at present,.so far as my 
own humble opinion goes, I am not sanguine as to any very large or any ve 
startling development of political economy. I observe that the triumphs whic 
have been gained have been rather in demolishing that which has been found to 
be undoubtedly bad und erroneous, than in establishing new truth; and imagine 
that before we can attain new results we must be furnished from without with 
new truths to which our principles may be applied. The controversies that we 
now have in political economy, although they offer a capital exercise for the 
logical faculties, are not of the same thrilling importance as those of earlier 
days; the great work has been done, I will conclude by saying that if you cone 
sider Adam Smith in his literary character as perhaps the very best, or almost 
the best, prose writer in the English lunguige; if you consider him in his 
scientific ter as having been the only man who has ever been able to found 
a science dealing with the conduct of mankind in their transactions with each 
other upon a clearly deductive and demonstrative basis, and who has established 
the truth of his predictions; and, lastly, if you consider him as the benefactor 
of countless millions, born and yet unborn, whom he has delivered from the 
most disgraceful and miserable slavery—the slavery of ignorance, stupidity, and 
blundering—you will say that there is no one probably, if men are valued not 
according to'show and glitter, but according to the solid achievements of their 
lives, who is more worthy of our admiration, esteem, and veneration than this 
simple Glasgow Professor. 

HAIHMAN: My Lords and Gentlemen,—You are all aware that our Society 
has received this night a very remarkable and signal compliment, well worthy of 
80 great an occasion as this on which we have met , in the presence of 
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the French Minister of Finance, M. Léon Say, who is inclined to add to the 
great fa~our which he has already done us by taking part in this celebration, 
in that he is prepared to address us upon the subject. 

M. Leon Say: Mr lords et Messieurs,—Je vous prie de vouloir bien m’excuser 
si je parle en francais. Ne sera-ce pas d’ailleurs plus conforme 4 l’acte que je 
veux accomplir, qui est de rendre un hommage purement frangais 4 l’illustre 
auteur de la “ Richesse des Nations ?”” Notre pays a su, comme le votre, profiter 
des enseignemerts de votre grand économiste, et, si l’on compare les progrés ac- 
complis de 1776 jusqu 4 nos jours, on constate que la France n’a pas été la derniére 
& e& trer dans la voie tracvée par Adam Smith. Nous étions, il faut le dire, bien 
préparés, a la fin cu dixhuitiéme siécle, pour comprendre les lecons du maitre. 
Avant qu'il ait entrepris d’écrire son grand ouvrage, avant d’avoir commencé 
cette célébre retraite de dix années qui a donné naissance 4 son chef d’ceuvre, 
Adam Smith avait pu constater dans ses deux voyages de 1762 et 1765, que les 
esprits étaient préoccupés, des cette époque, chez nous, des graves sujets sur 
lesquels il devait plus tard jeter tant d’éclat. La société francaise avait, en 
effet accueilli, avec une sympathie que justifiaient leur talent et leur caractére, 
cette réunion d’hommes.remarquables qu’on a appelés les physiocrates, et qui 
avaient pour chef le célébre Dr. Quesnay. Ces hommes, au milieu de beaucoup 
d’erreurs, avaient émis un grand nombre d’idées fécondes et avaient préparé, 
pour ainsi dire, le terrain dans lequel Adam Smith devait jeter plus tard les 
semences de la vérité. Les événements de la Révolution Frangaise détourné- 
rent les Francais des questions économiques, par la nécessité de veiller.a des 
intér4ts si pressants, que le reste disparut én quelque sorte de la scéne. C’était 
un moment od l'on combattait pour la vie méme, Il y avait pourtant, au 
milieu méme de ces troubles, des hommes qui gardaient avec un soin jaloux 
la flamme secréte, et parmi eux, A leur téte pourrais-je dire, mon 
grand-pére, J.-B. Say. Il était alors dans toute la force de la jeunesse 
et dane tout. l’ardeur de convictions qui, cependant, étaient déj& mutrement 
réfléchies. Le petit groupe des disciples d’Adam Smith était formé, il ponvait 
espérer entrainer a sa suite cette jeunesse, francaise si avide d’études et d’idées 
nouvelles, mais on était 4 la veille de l’établissement du premier empire, et un 
nouveau recul était inévitable. L’empire n’aimait pas les économistes; il avait 
peur des idées, et paraissait infliger comme une espéce de sceau de réprobation 
aux esprits philosophiqu:s et studieux en les appelant “ des idéologues.” Nous 
avions eu pour les idées économiques une aurore brillante, nous devions avoir une 
renaissance qui n’a pas manqué d’éclat; l'économie politique devait dans l’inter- 
valle passer par ce que je pourrais appeler son moyen Age, son age d’obscur. iese- 
ment et de tenébres profondes. (n aurait pu croire pendant le premier empire 
que l'économie politique n’existait pasen France. On raconte que, tout jeune 
encore, Adam Smith fut enlevé par des brigands, et qu'il resta pendant quelque 
temps entre leurs mains sans que sa famille ait pu, malgré ses recherches, le 
decouvrir. Tel fut chez nous le sort del’ économie politique sous Napoléon. Ellefut 
enlevée par un despote jaloux et soustraite 4 tous les regards pendant une période 
dequinzeannées. Ce temps d’oubli devait cependant cesser. Le culte del’économie, 
politique, toujours cher au coeur de J.-B. Say, devait revoir de beaux jours. Au 
mois de Novembre, 1814, J.-B. Say fit un voyage en Angleterre. II visita Glas- 
gow, il s’assit dans le fauteuil dans lequel Adam Smith avait professé. (II prit 
sa téte dans ses mains, voulant, c’était son expression, rapporter en France 
une étincelle du génie du maitre. Cette étincelle, il la rapporta en effet, 
et ilen fit une lumiére! Il réunit autour de sa chaire une foule d’hommes 
qui entendaient pour la premiére fois exposer les vrais principes de la 
science économique. Il créa une école; l’éccn mie politique pren»it des lors 
racine ; elle ‘avait droit de cité chez nous; elle etait frangaise. Cependent les 
sphéres gouvernementales lui étaient toujours fermées. La science économique 
était traitée par le monde officiel comme — chose de dangereux, comme une 
arme chargée dont les effets pouvaient se uire par une explosion redoutable. 


Aussi, J.-B. Say ne vit-il le couronnement de ses efforts. Il aurait été bien 
étonné de voir son petit-fils occuper les fonctions de Ministre des Finances, et se 
glorifier en méme temps d’appartenir 4 ]’écoled’Adam Smith. Aujourd’hui, la 
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cause de la science économique est gagnée ; beaucoup de questions d’application 
sont encore discutées, comme chez vous, d’ailleurs; mais la science est fondée, 
Je demanderai 4 ce propos 4 suivre un instant M. Lowe sur ce terrain ov il s'est 
placé teut a l'heure, en parlant de la théorie des traités de commerce. C’est une 
méthode évidemment contraire aux principes de la science, que de régler les 
questions de liberté commerciale par des traités ; mais il ne faut pas oublier que 
dans notre pays, malgré les efforts de nos économistes, l’éducation économique du 
plus grand nombre s’est faite beaucoup plus par les faits que par les principes, 
Il n’est pas rare, je pourrais méme dire qu'il est commun de rencontrer des 
personnes qui produisent des conclusions vraies en les appuyant sur 
des raisonnements absolument faux. Il est général, par exemple, de 
raisonner au point de vue du producteur, et le point de vue du con- 
sommateur est absolument négligé. Non seulement dans le présent avons 
nous Jonc a tenir compte de cette disposition des esprits, mais devons nous méme 
étre préoccupés jusqu’a un certaint point de l'avenir de certaines idées écono- 
miques. Je dirai, comme M. Lowe, qu'il y a des incertitudes dans cet avenir. 
Les classes ouvriéres, les hommes du moins qui paraissent avoir de l’action sur 
elles, ne sont généralement pas favorables 4 la liberté du travail comme les 
économistes l'entendent. Ils peuvent étre amenés, par conséquent, a faire revivre 
avec plus ou moins d’étendue les idées du systéme protecteur, car il y a entre 
la liberté du travail et la liberté du commerce des liens dont on ne peut mécon- 
naitre la solidarité. Les points de vue de fait ne doivent pas étre négligés, et 
peuvent dominer dans une certaine mesure les points de vue théoriques lorsqu’on 
se demande s’il faut, en matiére de libre échange, procéder ou non par la voie des 
traités. Mais je ne voudrais pas m’étendre sur un sujet si vaste, et je finirai, 
messieurs, en vous rappelant une pensée d’Adam Smith. Il a dit quelque part 
que les nations pouvaient s’élever au plus haut degré de la civilization 4 trois 
conditions: La premiére, c’est une bonne administration de la justice. Je crois 
que nous pouvons, dans cet ordre d’idées, nous rendre hommage a nous 
mémes: les progrés faits dans cette voie sont aujourd’hui complets. Nous 
sommes, on peut le dire, arrivés de ce cdté a l'état définitif. La seconde, 
c’est la liberté du travail. Nous remplissons cette seconde condition, dont nous 
étions si loin il ya cent ans, et, sauf les reserves que j’ai faites tout 4 lheure 
sur les tendances des classes ouvriéres, nous pouvons compter que /e progrés 
est acrompli. La troisiéme condition d’Adam Smith, c’est la paix; cette 
troi-iéme condition, ne pouvons-nous pas dire qu'elle est dans nos mains, et 
qu'il suffit que vous et nous, les Anglais et les Frangais, nous avons une ferme 
volonté de maintenir la paix pour nous en assurer les bienfaits ? Cette volonté, 
ells ne nous manque ni aux uns ni aux autres. Nenous est-il pas en consé- 
quence permis de dire que, remplissant les trois conditions d’Adam Smith, nous 
marcherons d’un pas sur et rapide dans les voies du progrés et dela civiliza- 
tion, et que nous rendronsainsi, par notre conduite, un hommage de plus en plus 
éclatant 4 la mémoire de votre grand économiste ? 

Mr. Norman: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I am called upon very 
unexpectedly to say a few words upon this very interesting occasion. The only 
ground upon which I can be called upon to say anything is, that I stand in the 
position of being senior member of this Club, and the only survivor of its 
original members. Andhere I may say, that my having been a member of this 
Club at an early age was to me of the greatest possible advantage. I can hardly 
give you an idea of the advantage which it has conferred upon me. By beinga 
member of this Club I became the companion of Mr. Ricardo, of the two Mills, 
of Colonel Torrens, of Mr. Malthus, and of Mr. Tooke, author of the Merchants’ 
Petition of 1820, and said to have been the founder of the Club, and of a vast 
number of other distinguished men, and from my intercourse with them I derived 
the yreatest-possible benefit. And here I may say: with respect to the doctrines 
of Political Economy as it was taught in those days, I think that the principles 
which I then learned are perfectly unattackable. I hear a great many objections 
made to the received doctrines of Political Eeonomy. We are told by a 
distinguished gentleman whom I may venture to call my friend, that the 
doctrines of Political Economy, will only suit the exact conditions of England at- 
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a certain time, but Iam not of that opinion. It seems to me that the real 
doctrines of Political Economy as they were first taught by Adam Smith, and as 
they were subsequently explained by the persons whose names I have ventured 
to quote, remain unimpeached; that they have never been successfully attacked ; 
that they are in fact unattackable; that they are true now and will be true to 
alltime. I take the real essence of Political Economy to be the explanation of 
that science which deals with the production—the distribution and the con- 
sumption of wealth. I do not think that those doctrines thus limited have ever 
been successfully attacked. I grant fully that wealth is not the only thing at 
which man oughttoaim. There are other things and several things far higher and 
far more important than wealth. Occasionally the production of wealth may come 
into conflict with considerations of a higher nature, and in that case the wish to 
create and to accumulate wealth ought to give way to those higher considerations 
—I may name among them national defence—I may name national health—I 
may name national morality: I do not say that those things often come into 
conflict with it, but I can conceive that they may come into such conflict. With 
these exceptions I maintain that the doctrines of Adam Smith, as they were laid 
down and as they were first brought into prominence and into notice by the 
t work of Adam Smith, and as they were subsequently explained and 
eveloped by the great men to whom [ have alluded, have never been successfully 
assailed, and I feel convinced that they never will be successfully assailed, and I 
consider that the more they are carried out the more the real welfare of mankind 
will be promoted. Having made these few remarks, for which I was not pre- 
— 1 will sit down, thanking the gentlemen who have been so kind as to 
isten tome. In conclusion I tell them that among the advantages of my life, 
which has Wed ey to a very unusual outal the advantage of having 
been a member of the Political Economy Club for fifty-five years is one of those 
which I rank the highest. 
Cuarrman: My Lords and Gentlemen,—We are very specially favoured to- 
night, not only in the very large assemblage of those amongst our countrymen 
who take the liveliest and most intelligent interest in the immediate occasion of 
this meeting, but in the representation of similar ideas and similar 
interests from abroad. I specially rejoice in the presence of the French 
Minister of Finance, for he represents within these walls a country which 
is one of two that have executed the most extraordinary financial operations, 
and legitimate financial operations, too—upon record in the history of the 
civilised world. One of these operations I conceive to be the gallant and 
high-spirited efforts which have been made by France to meet, as she 
has met successfully and triumphantly, the enormous burthen imposed upon her 
by the recent war, and the other was the equally gallant and equally high- 
spirited effort, in my judgment, made by the Government of the United States 
after the tremenduus sacrifices entailed upon it by the War of Secession. tomake 
an effectual impression upon the tremendous and, as many thought, the over- 
pee overwhelming debt which that war was the occasion of accumulat- 
ing. I have been desired particularly not to name the distinguished individual 
through whose energies and through whose intelligence that great and high- 
spirited effort of the people of the United States took head—namely, Mr. 
McCulloch, TI think I shall be permitted a breach of principles higher than 
those «f the Committee of the Banquet, if on an occasion like this, and in the 
presence of Monsieur Léon Say, I had not reminded the company of those 
extraordinary efforts, and of the great results in the reduction of the American 
debt that followed upon those efforts. However, I am not going to make a call 
upon Mr. McCulloch, because I am afraid that his modesty is equal to his 
financial alility ; and because we are rich in foreign attestation tothe importance 
of this celebration, so that I am happily not driven to it by the pressure of 
extieme necessity. We have present amongst us another gentleman whom I 
y perhaps be allowed to claim the honour of calling my friend—! mean 
Monsieur Laveleye, who comes to us, and whom it is entirely unnecessary that I 
should introduce to you as having been for a great number of years, in more 
branches than one, among the most distinguished public writers of the continent 
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of Europe. I am quite satisfied that he has shown this in a most conspicuous 
manner by his attendance here, and by the interest which he feels on this 
occasion. You have testified to your reciprocal feeling towards him by the 
manner in which you greeted the mention of his name, and I trust that Iam 
not too sanguine in my expectation that perhaps he may be kindly disposed to 
give us assurances from his own mouth of the views with which he regards our 
seem on the one-hundredth anniversary of the publication of the ‘‘ Wealth of 
ations.” 
M. Laveteye was next called upon, and said:—Il ne m’appartient peut- 
&tre pas de prendre la parole dans une réunion d’hommes aussi distingués, en 
résence de l'homme d état illustre qui préside cette réunion, et d'un autre homme 
"état qui porte dignement le nom du grand économiste frangais, que l’on pour- 
rait appeler le Smith du continent, Jean-Baptiste Say ; mais je désire au nom de 
mon pays, la Belgique, repdre hommage a Adam Smith, dont les doctrines de 
libre échange ont été appliquées chez nous pour le plus grand bien du pays. 
Nulle part, je crois pas méme en Angleterre, ces bienfaits n’ont été plus appréciés ; 
car nos Chambres de Vommerce ont demande, non seulement l’abandon de toute 
protection, mais méme!’abolition compléte des douanes. A mon avis, le motif 
pour lequel nous devons considérer Adam Smith comme I'un des grands bien- 
faiteurs de ’humanité, ce n'est pas seulement parcequ’en étudiant les causes 
de la richesse des nations illeur a indiqué les moyens d’augmenter la production, 
c’est parce qu’il a démontré que les intéréts des peuples sont solidaires, et qu'il a 
donné ainsi une base rationnelle 4 la fraternité humaine, ce principe sublime 
que le Christianisme a apportée au monde. Au siécle dernier, les hommes 
les plus clairvoyants, comme Voltaire, par exemple, étaient convaincus qu'on ne 
peut désirer la grandeur de son pays sans souhaiter en méme temps I’affaiblisse- 
ment des autres nations, et cette erreur malheureusement est encore trés répandue. 
Les économistes ont prouvé qu’au contraire, un état a intérét 4 ce que les autres 
états soient prospéres, afin de trouver un large débouché pour ses produits, idée 
féconde qu’un poéte francais a exprimé dans ces beaux vers : 
“ Aimer, aimer, c’est étre utile 4 soi; 
‘Se faire aimer, c’est étre utile aux autres.” 
D’aprés moi, la premiére partie du programme de l'économie politique, celle qui 
concerne la production de la richesse, peut étre considérée comme presqu’ épuisée. 
Quand on voit la prodigieuse accumulation de richesse qu’on rencontre partout 
en Angleterre, quand on reléve les chiffres prodigieux de son commerce extérieur 
et de ses échanges iatérieurs, les 130 ou 140 milliards francs de réglements du 
Clearing House, quand on pense, d’autre part, quela France a pu payer une in- 
demnité de guerre de cinq & six milliards, perdre au moins trois 4 quatre milliards 
dans une lutte formidable, et néanmoins se trouver aujourd’hui aussi prospére 
que jamais, et avoir rien que dans l’encaisse de la Banque de France deux mil- 
liards de francs, amas de métaux précieux sans précédent, on cst porté 
& croire que, grace aux merveilleux progrés de la science et de |’industrie, 
les hommes sont & méme aujourd’hui de produire tout ce qu'il faut pour 
la satisfaction de leurs besoins rationnels. Ce qu'il faut donc aborder 
maintenant c’est la seconde partie du programme économique, celle qui concerne 
la répartition de la richesse. 1. but a atteindre, tout le monde, je crois, l'ad- 
mettra, c’est d’améliorer la condition des classes labori , de fagon que chacun 
puisse d’un bien-étre proportionné a la part qu’il a prise dans la production, ou 
~ résumer ceci en un mot, a réaliser dans la monde économique cette formule 
e la justice—A chacun suivant ses couvres. Mais c’est principalement sur ce 
int que s’e-t produite récemment une division dans les rangs des économistes. 
Tes uns, l’ancienne école que j’appelerai, faute d’un autre terme, l'école ortho- 
doxe, croit que tout se régle par l’effet des lois naturelles. L’autre école, que ses 
adversaizes ont nommé les Socialistes de la chaire, les ‘‘ Katheder-socialisten,’’ et 
qu'on duit appeler plutét l’école historique, ou comme disent les Allemands, 
Lécole “ réaliste,” cette école prétend que la répartition est reglé en partie 
sans doute par le libre contrat, mais aussi et plus encore les institutions 
civiles et politiques, par les croyances religieuses, par les sentiments rmoraux, par 
la coutume et les traditions historiques. Vous voyez qu'il s’ouvre ici un champ 
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immense d’études comprenant les rapports de l’économie politique avec la morale, 
avec l’idée du juste, avec le droit, avec la religion, avec Vhistoire, 
et Jl’attachant a l'ensemble de la science sociale. Voila, dans mon 
humble opinion, la mission actuelle de l'économie politique. C’est dans cette 
vue que sont entrés presque tous les economistes Allemands, dont plusieurs ont 
un nom européen, comme Rau, Roscher, Knies, Nasse, Schaffle, Schmoller; 
en Italie un groupe d’écrivains déja connus aussi, Minghetti, Luzzati, Forti; en 
France, Wolowski, Lavergne, Passy, Courcelle-Seneuil, Leroy-Beaulieu ; et en 
Angleterre des auteurs, que je n’ai pas 4 nommer ni a apprécier ici, attendu que 
vous les connaissez mieux que moi. J’ajouterai en terminant que ce qui est 
remarquable c’est que les deux écoles invoquent également l’autorite de Adam 
Smith, et avec raison, d’aprés moi, car son ouvrage immortel est un exemple si 
parfait et si fécond en conséquences utiles de l’alliance des deux méthodes scien- 
tifiques—la méthode déductive et la méthode inductive, qu’on serait 4 certains 
égards presque tenté de souscrire 4 le jugement récent d’un economiste americain, 
qui dit qu’aprés Shakspeare c’est Adam Smith qui fait le plus d'honneur a 
l Angleterre. 

Mr. Tuorotp Rocyrs: Mr. Gladstone—I shall venture to recall the attention 
of the club to the subject which is particularly before us for debate to-night. The 
question is,—What are the contributions which Adam Smith has made to prac- 
tical political economy, and what deficiencies in the application of his conclusions 
are to be found in the practice of the English nation at the present moment? 
Some of those topics have been commented on by the mover of this question with 
his customary ability and clearness. At the same time, however, I cannot help 
saying that I was surprised to hear him speak of Adam Smith as a writer who 
— an eminently deductive mind. Unless I have wholly forgotten what 

used to understand in logical terms, I should have concluded that of all 
writers on political economy he was the one man who least of all started from 
hypothetical theories, and therefore developed political economy from the depths 
of his own consciousness. On the contrary, he always appeals to facts, i.e. he 
framed inductions for the conclusions at which he arrived. There is, to me, 
nothing more significant than the difference of the process by which Adam Smith 
collected his inferences, and that by which his followers or commentators have 
arrived at theirs. Of this I am sure, that if they had adopted the’ principle on 
which he reasoned, we should have been saved a vast number of those fallacies 
which discredit our science, and have spent a great deal less of time which has 
been wasted in reading what the critics and commentators of Adam Smith have 
written. 

For example, it has been said that Adam Smith fell into great errors on the 
subject of rent, value, and the navigation laws. He certainly excused the last 
of these, but on the plea that “defence was more important than assistance,” 
i.e. on political, not on economical, grounds. Again, Smith treated rent from an 
historical point of view, and from this point of view his inferences are unassail- 
atle. It is quite clear to those who have studied the history of rent, i.e. who 
have treated the topic inductively, that almost all the positions which have been 
taken up against Adam Smith’s theory are in error. One of the most, conspicuous 
instances of this error is the theory of rent ascribed to West, Anderson, and that 
eminent writer Mr. Ricardo, for the whole basis of this theory is an hypothesis. 
Forgetting the principle laid down by Sir Isaac Newton, “Hypotheses non jfingo,”’ 
these writers have evolved a very ingenious scheme out of their own imagination, 
and have therefore made the whole subject excessively unreal. In proof of my 
statement I might refer to the protracted debate on the nature of rent, and the 
great amount of literature on the subject from the epoch of Ricardo’s theory to 
the present day, and to the fact that the present situation of agricultural and 
other does not correspond to Ricardo’s hypothesis. Iam led to refer to this topic 
on the present occasion, because as I believe, Iam the latest editor of Adam 
Smith’s work, and because I think I did one service to Adam Smith in the edition 
which I have brought out for the University of Oxford. I verified all Smith’s 
references, and have therefore been able to discover how extraordinarily wide was 
the reading from which he drew his inferences. It therefore seems clear to me 
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that of all persons who have written on political economy, Adam Smith has a 
clear title to be called an inductive philosopher,—to be looked on, not as the 
speculative Bacon, but as the practical Bacon of economical science. Considering 
that in his time there was so small a store of facts with which he could have 
worked, it is amazing that a thinker and writer should have been able, out of 
such scanty materials, to enunciate so large a number of important truths, and to 
take up such impregnable positions. 

The mover of this question has dealt on two of the subjects which engaged 
Smith’s attention, and on which I venture on commenting to the club to-night. 
He said that few parts of Adam Smith's work have been studied with less care 
than that which treats on academical endowments. The question is, to be sure, 
not easy to handle with any practical object. Many members of this club will 
remember that very eminent economist, the late Mr. Senior. When this gentle- 
man was once told by a foreigner that the great glory of England was the 
possession of India, he answeréd, on the contrary, the great difficulty of England 
is how to get rid of India. I will not say that Mr. Senior was in the right, but 
T am sure, that so far is it from being the case that the great endowments of the 
English universities are an advantage to the cause of learning, that the hope of 
any learning whatever in the future lies in getting rid of these endowments. In 
the absence of endowments, I have little doubt that the English universities 
would, by the inherent energy of the English nation, become as distinguished in 
all departments of literature and science as those of the German nation are now. 
A hundred years ago the German nation was in possession of no such reputation, 
for, owing probably to the Thirty Years’ War, there is no German literature, to 
speak of, more than a hundred years old. 

The arguments which Adam Smith brought forward were derived from his 
experience of six years’ residence in Oxford. The facts which he witnessed remain 
the same, with no greater difference than might be expected from the general 
progress of society, because the causes remain the same, and I am perfectly con- 
vinced that as long as persons accept the hypothesis, that a result will probably 
be derived from circumstances which, in the nature of things, are obstacles to 
that result, nothing will ensue but perpetual disappointment. If I may venture 
on alluding to the policy of the Government in the Oxford University Bill, I 
cannot but anticipate that the object which the Government has before it will be 
frustrated. It intends, I make no doubt, to promote education and learning, but 
while it imagines that either one or the other will be aided by endowments, and 
therefore defends those reputed aids, it defends that which experience has proved 
to he indispensable. The bill goes further: it purposes to adopt a new and still 
more mischievous policy when it contemplates under the name of the endowment 
of research to bestow the funds of the colleges on those who have never researched, 
for (I am speaking only of my own university, Oxford,) the endowments of this 
university have not as yet served the purpose of producing any of that original 
literature which is, I presume, meant by research. 

Again the Bill contemplates the continuance of that monopoly in teaching 
which was a scandal in Adam Smith’s time, and isa scandal now. The Univer. 
sities ought to be opened as widely as possible, the independent teacher ought 
to be allowed every facility for his calling, and the results of his teaching ought 
to be tested in the most equitable manner possible. It is possible that a mono- 
poly may be defended on its own special merits, but surely it ought not to be 
permitted in a university; especially when the possessors of that monopoly can 
not only discourage all rivals from attempting the manufacture, but can exclude 
them by constituting themselves the sole, or nearly the sole, examiners of their 
pupils, and therefore becoming the sole donors of academical distinctions. I would 
ask the membersof the club, many of whom may be familiar with the facts to which 
I refer, but who are not likely to be so well acquainted with them as some of us 
are who haye been long and constantly resident in the Universities, whether it 
would not have been desirable to know a little more about what has been or is 
done by those who receive the endowments of the Universities, before proveed- 
ing to a fresh distribution of these funds among present recipients and future 
expectants, All that seems to be generally known is that the colleges are 
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wealthy. It isalso generally known that there are many persons in the Univer- 
sities who would have no objection to appropriate those endowments to new 
professors and new deputy professors. It is believed, but erroneously, that 
great benefits are conferred on learning by the endowments which have hitherto 
been distributed. But when the facts are investigated it will be fund that the 
endowments have nut encouraged learning, and that the positions and inferences 

iven to the world a hundred years ago by Adam Smith have not lost their 

orce, but, on the contrary, being interpreted by the light of modern expe- 
rience, are even more significant than they were in the year when they were 
first promulgated. It is,as it was,a great scandal to this country that the 
Universities do not contribute to the aggregate of these branches of science and 
literature with which the repnted studies of the place should make them familiar 
and inventive. I do not speak of practical research, for there are sufticient in- 
centives to this kind of study in the market value of any discovery which has a 
price, but in that learning which forms the only justification of endowments— 
the learning which is of great service, but is not marketable. And I feel sure 
that. one of the most suspicious features in the Oxford University Lill is the 
cordiality with which the Oxford residents have received it, for I never yet 
heard of a Parliamentary measure which dealt with great principles and created 
new interests, but which was received by those whom it concerned with a 
th«nkful unanimity, which was not radically mischievous, 

I now go to the other point on which Mr. Lowe has touched, the question 
whether it would be possible to gather anything from the reasonings of Adam 
Smith which may enable us to disabuse the working classes of their prejudice in 
favour of trades unionism. Of course when Adam Smith wrote the working 
classes were effectually prevented from entering into such combinations, ‘The 
working classes were under the ban of the law, and had been for four hundred 

ears. ‘There are no Acts of Parliament,’ says Adam Smith, ‘‘ against com- 
ining to lower the price of work, but many against conspiring to raise it.’’ 
The Legislature prohibited the one and allowed the other, It did more; it 
assisted the employer in his natural desire to get labour cheap. For five hun- 
dred years the law enabled employers to fix the wages of labour, and it is not, I 
think, wonderful that when this law was repealed labourers believed that there 
must have been some meaning in such legislation, and for fifty years. perhaps 
vainly, have been striving to regulate their wages in their own interests, Every- 
one must be glad that fifty years ago the unwise and unfair laws which fixed 
wages in the employers’ interest weie repealed; but I need hardly tell this 
club that the effect of unwise or unjust legislation is not immediately removed 
by the abolition of any law. If it were, human progress would be extremely 
rapid, and the hopes of those who contemplate the possibilities of human pro- 
ess would be very speedily accomplished. Unfortunately, the working classes 
elieve in the expedient which their employers advpted for five centuries, act 
upon their belief, and no doubt inflict some injury on society. But they are 
not responsible for their error. They owe this error to the past and present 
action of those who are more enlightened. 

Adam Smith knew nothing of trade unions. He did contend against protec- 
tion and monopoly, but I should like to know how the protection which surrounds 
one Euglish profession differs from that which Mr. Lowe has commented on 
and which Adam Smith would probably have denounced if it had come under his 
observation. The regulations of the bar are exactly the same in principle and 
detail as those by which a trades union—say tor example the operatives in the 
building trade—try to protect their own interest? ‘The first process by which 
the educated classes can disabuse working-men of their prejudice in favour of 
trade unions is to abandon the practice themselves. The educated classes, who 
have studied Adam Smith, should show that they are willing to forego those 
expedients which they have adopted in order to protect their own calling before 
they can invite the less educated and less enlightened to abandon theirs. I 
venture on thinking that these points are worthy of consideration, und that we 
may, if we study Adam Smith more carefully, extend his researches on the 
principle which he adopted, and apply his tests to the facts and experience of our 
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own lives, be able to interpret the true grounds on which endowments may be 
conferred or distributed, and arrive at sound conclusions on the relations of 
capital and labour. 

Mr. Newmarcu: Mylordsand gentlemen,—On one of the points mentioned by Mr. 
Lowe with respect to political economy in its relation to the future,I am sanguine 
enough to think that there will be what may be called a large negative develop- 
ment of political economy tending to produce an important and beneticial effect ; 
and that is, such a development of political economy as will reduce the functions 
of government within a smaller and smaller compass. ‘Lhe full development of 
the principles of Adam Smith has been in no small dunger for some time past; 
and one of the great dangers which now hangs over this country is that the 
wholesome spontaneous operation of humap interests and human desires seems to 
be in course of rapid supersession by the erection of one Government department 
after another, by the setting up of one set of inspectors after another, and by the 
whole time of Parliament being taken up in attempting to do for the nation 
those very things which, if the teaching of the man whose name we are celebra- 
ting to-day is to bear any fruit at all, the nution can do much better for itself. I 
am speaking with as much severity as 1 may assume on this occasion. but it 
appears to me, and not only to me, but to those who have cultivated this science 
with the greatest success, that one of the most serious dangers which besets the 
application of the teachings of Adam Smith, is this incessant and endless inter- 
ference of the Government in the affairs of the community. We are honoured 
to-night with the presence of a nobleman and gentleman who constituted the 
chief part of the last Government, and I venture to think that they will not 
dissent from the reasonableness of the complaint which I now, with oll Wocteatio 
humility, venture to make. Only last year a very large part of the time of bo 
Houses of Varliament was consumed in discussing and passing a bill—framed I 
have no doubt with the best intentions—to regulate the relations between land- 
lord and tenant—that is, to regulate the relations between the occupiers and 
owners of land; and it is now universally declared in both Houses of Parliament 
and out of them, that the measure is an entire and absolute failure, inasmuch as 
the classcs to whom it was addressed, and for whose particular benetit it was 
designed, repudiate its adoption ; and Parliament is reduced to the humiliating 
position of having spent a large part of an entire session in settling, us it was 
thougit, a valuable measure of protection to the farmer, but a measure which is 
never allowed to go into operation, and turns out to be absolutely null und void. 
That measure, I say, was utterly alien to the whole spirit of the book of which 
we are speaking to-night. 

I entirely accept and re-echo the statement made by Mr. Lowe, that amongst 
the most valuable chapters in the “ Wealth of Nations” are exactly those which 
relate to education. I entirely accept the statement which Mr. Lowe wade, 
that the teachings of Adam Smith, writing as he did a hundred years ago, are 
still far in advance of the sentiments commonly entertained at the present time. 
But the doctrines of Adam Smith regarding education are true to a much 
larger extent than as concerns the particular topic of academical education, to 
which he more especially addressed himself. What he says of the true methods 
of academical education is true with but little modification, of popular educa- 
tion; and seeing opposite to me Mr. Forster, whose name is so honourably 
distinguished in connection with the promotion of elementary education, [ 
cannot help declaring my belief that this country has entered upon a course, 
even as regatds elementary education, which will not bear the test of the whole- 
some and logical application of those principles which Adam Smith has laid 
down. There is exceeding danger in a free and vigorous country like this in the 
unceasing and unmitigated application of this new system of interference, 
supervision, inspection, repression, revision, reporting, altering, directing, and 
recasting, Which is now being applied by the whole force of Government 
machinery to education of almost every kind, but especially to popular educa- 
tion. ‘Those, sir, are not the modes in which the spirit of a free people can be 
built up; and emphatically it is not the way in which the free and progressive 
spirit of this country has been made one of the mightiest powers in the world. 
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The problem to be worked out by the governments of enlightened states is to 
discover the most effectual manner in which the free principles of the ‘“ Wealth 
of Nations’’ may be applied practically, in so simplifying the laws that every 
man and woman may be able to see and pursue their own true interest in their 
own way ; and especially as regards the great body of the people, whose labour 
is their almost sole possession, that they may be taught to regard almost every 
function of the Government in which it assumes to offer advice or intervention 
regarding the best mode of applying that labour, or cultivating the talents and 
faculties which give a character and value to that labour—not as something to 
be sought and valued, but as something to be avoided and abated—as the leader- 
ship of a guide which cannot help being blind, and cannot possibly know and 
feel the most essential conditions of the case. 

Cuatrman: My lords aad gentlemen,—If I rise to address any remarks to 
you upon the present occasion, it is, I assure you, in deference to what I deem 
to be an official duty imposed upon me by the choice wnich has placed me in this 
chair, and not in the belief that I can add anything to the very valuable and in- 
teresting matter which has been laid before you from several quarters ; and at this 
hour of the night, and in referring to one or two of the matters which have 
been mentioned to you, you may depend upon it that I shall endeavour not to 
trespass unduly upon your time. Iam extremely glad that my right honourable 
friend Mr. Lowe, amongst other portions of his valuable speech, has called 
your attention to the comparatively neglected part of Adam Smith with regard 
to endowments for education. I will say nothing upon them at this moment, 
because I do not conceive that details relating to that subject wovl1 be suitable 
to the occasion, but I will venture to express the hope that that matter will 
be very carefully, and I may hope even frequently, examined in the ordinary 
meetings of the club. I must also confess that very long observation, and my 
practice in public affairs makes me from year to year more sensible of the ob- 
jections to endowments, and less and less convinced of the countervailing advan- 
tages which they confer. 

I will just say one word with respect to a remark of Mr. Newmarch, for the 
purpose of strengthening that remark. He has spoken of the marked tendency 
of the present day to what he thinks (and I confess I agree with him) is the 
very undue extension of the functions of government. He quoted the Landlord 
and ‘l'enant Act, or, as it is technically called, the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
last year, in illustration of that doctrine, and he states that that Act is by general 
confession a failure. Now, I only wish to add to what he has said one particular 
remark, which may appear to be in conflict, but which is really rather in cvrro- 
boration; for the other night, when Lord Hartington had commented upon the 
failure of the Act with regard to its direct operation, the answer which was made 
on behalf of the Act—and I am bound to say I think made with considerable 
truth—was, that although the Act had had very little direct operation, yet that 
it had led to considerable improvements in a great number of cases of private 
agreements between landlord and tenant. There could not be a more singular 
illustration of the incapacity of the government in such matters than that Parlia- 
ment should spend many weeks in elaborate manipulation of the details of 
a measure of this kind, and that after all the real end, the valuable end, and I 
do not deny iis value, but the real end and the valuable end which it is found 
by its authors to attain is, that it reminds individuals of their duties. 

There are a great number of points which have been opened in this discussion, 
and I will refer only to a very few of them. I am very glad that within these 
walls Mr. Norman, with the great authority which belongs to his age and 
experience as well as to his ability, has reminded the club that wealth was not 
the highest of. all objects. I feel the fundamental truth of his observation, 
and I am bound to say that I think there never was an age, and there never 
was a country, in which that observation requires so much to be enforced upon 
the minds and hearts of the people, as this age and this country in which 
we live. But within these walls, and as an apology for the club, I would 
wish to point out that all observations with regard to the danger of wealth, 
and with regard to the necessity of warning men against its subtle and insidious 
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perils, really refer to a very limited portion of the community, namely, to 
those who have a superfluity, and this must, after all, in the very nature of 
things, be a limited portion relatively to the mass of the community. On 
the other hand the reasonings and inquiries of this club, and the reasonings 
and inquiries of Adam Smith, relate to the entire community ; and I hold that 
the great glory of the science of which we may look upon him asthe main 
founder is, not that it has made a number of rich men richer than they 
were before, or made men rich who formerly were poor, but that it has 
mastered the beneficial and blessed secret of mitigating the lot of those who 
were in hard and biting circumstances, and of giving comfort and even reason- 
able abundance, not to scores, or to hundreds, or to thousands, but to millions to 
whom before their outward life was a burthen. 

I will also, gentlemen, venture to remind you of that which you know as well, 
or even better, than I do, namely that the operations of commerce are not con- 
fined to the material ends; and_that there is no more powerful agent in con- 
solidating and in knitting together the amity of nations; and that the great 
moral purpose of the repression of human passions, and those lusts and 
appetites which are the great cause of war, is in direct relation with the under- 
standing and application of the science which you desire to propagate. 

Mr. Lowe referred to a remarkable and singularly interesting illustration of 
the connection between the scientific researches of Adam Smith and the prac- 
tical operations of Mr. Pitt. From Pitt he passed to Huskisson, and from 
Huskisson he passed to Sir Robert Peel. He dealt, at least after leaving Adam 
Smith himself, exclusively with official persons. Of course, our regard cannot 
be confined to these. Scientific men, and not only scientific men, but popular 
leaders, have also had, and are having, sometimes at the greatest crises, a 
paramount as well as a determinate share in bringing ahout those benefits. 
But you have had a series of ministers who have done service, and there is, I 
think, one gap in the list which I wish to supply; I wish to call to memory 
the name of Lord Althorp. I fully concur in every eulogy bestowed upon Mr. 
Huskisson. Nay more, I think it is those who commenced this work in days of 
difficulty and discuuragement that deserve a larger share of credit than those 
who put the last hand to the building in days when already a triumphant in- 
fluence has been acquired. But the case of Lord Althorp was a very remark- 
able one; for, in the midst of enormous difficulties, in the midst of anxieties 
almost unparalleled in the combination at the time both cf domestic and of foreign 
affairs, Lord Althorp, as a minister, never lost an opportunity either of teaching 
or of promoting by practical illustrations those principles of free trade which 
no extended scientific research, but his strong native good sense and sagacity 
had deeply implanted in his mind. His name is a name which I am glad 
to think has within these last few days, by the publication of a valuable 
work, been brought anew to the grateful recollection of his countrymen, and 
I am sure that it is also one deserving of being remembered by all within the 
walls of the Political Economy Club. 

I am very glad to take this occasion of confirming in an emphatic manner 
what has been said by my right honourable friend, Mr. Lowe, in respect to 
the Treaty of 1860. That treaty was in the first instance the work of Mr. 
Cobden, and after Mr. Cobden, beyond all question, entirely apart from all 
political propensities, sympathetic or antipathetic, next to Mr. Cobden stands 
the naine of the Emperor Louis Napoleon, to whom we are indebted for the 
conclusion of that treaty. But along with what truly belonged to the motives 
of that treaty’ there has adhered to it a great mass of popular prejudice. It 
has been supposed by many, and even by many of those who are not unfavour- 
able to it, that the proposal indicated an abandonment of the great doctrine 
which had at the date of that treaty been thoroughly established in Political 
Economy, thatcommercial treaties were not the proper or the normal method 
of prosecuting the great enterprise of liberation. I may venture to say, as I 
was the link between the British Government at the time, and the operations in 
France which resulted in the formation of that treaty, that there was not the 
smallest foundation for that idea, and that all those who were responsible for 
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the treaty wero firm adherents of the doctrine that treaties are neither de- 
sirable methods, nor even as a general rule, I will go so far as to say, legiti- 
mate methods, for the prosecution of those objects. The case was one 
entirely peculiar, and it never could be understood if it was supposed that the 
aim of that treaty was confined to the exchange of commercial benefits between 
England and France. No doubt that was a very great aim of the measure; 
and it was an aim all the greater because it brought ia its train an exchange 
of friendly feelings at a moment when those feelings were placed in great peril. 
But there was another motive which predominated over all others, I think, 
in the formation of the treaty, namely, this. Upon our own conversion to Free 
Trade we had found for twenty years, as far as from about the date of 1840 to 
1860, that all our arguments were ascribed to our insular position, and that 
we could not win the nations of the Continent generally to believe in our 
sincerity They contended that we had served our own purposes by protection, 
and that having thus served our own purposes we then proceeded to dispense 
with it, as a man takes down scaffolding by means of which he has erected a 
building. We wanted authority from the Continent of Europe to propagate 
practically the doctrines of Free Trade. We found that we were not believed 
or trusted on the subject, and we believed, and to a very great extent I 
think the event justified our belief, that the example of France, situated as 
she was in a position more substantially analogous to that of the other coun- 
tries of Europe, would carry an influence amongst those countrics, and would 
exercise a power in the direction of Free Trade, which it would be imposmille 
by any other means to put forth. That really was a dominant consideration, 
and I think I speak with substantial accuracy in saying that it was from 
1860 onwards that a rather general though an incomplete movement towards 
Free Trade began in the legislation of the States. of Europe, and I believe it 
was the example and authority of France, who has been the mistress and the 
leader of civilization on the Continent of Europe in so many particulars, which 
led to that beneficial result. 

1 think there is only one other point upon which I would say a word; that is 
with respect to the future. My right honourable friend, Mr. Lowe, has taken 
what some might think a desponding view of the functions of the science of 
Volitical Economy in the future. I think that I could turn this Society to many 
uses to which I am afraid it is not likely to be turned. In France there is a 
system, which in some respects is highly beneficial, of distributing the business 
amongst Bureaux of the legislature, in a degree greater than that in which we 
attempt to practise it; and if we could only prevail upon the House of Commons 
to make this Society one of those Bureaux for the disposal of a considerable 
number of not unimportant questions, my opinion is that they would be decided 
here with greater facility, and with much greater advantage, than they are some- 
times decided in that House, as at present constituted. But, however that may be, I 
am bound to say that this Society has still got its work before it, and if on this 
day one hundred years there shall be, as I hope there will be, an enlightened and 
enthusiastic meeting of its members and their friends, they will have abundant 
matter to record, as having filled a chapter of their annals during the interval 
from this time to that. I do not mean to say that there isa great, deal remaining 
‘ to be done here in the way of direct legislation, yet there is something. It 
appears at least to me that perhaps the question of the currency is one in which 
we are still, I think, in a backward condition; our legislation having been con- 
fined in the main to averting great evils rather than to establishing a system 
which, besides being sound, would be complete and logical. With that exception, 
perhaps not much remains in the province of direct legislation. But, undoubtedly, 
there is for you in the first place, I think, the duty to which Mr. Newmarch has 
referred, namely, the duty of propagating opinions which shall have the effect of 
confining government within its proper province, and preventing it from all 
manner of aggressions and intrusions upon the province of the free agency of 
the individual. The = 9 of that part of the subject is, that almost every one 
of those propositions, and rotten as they may be, is popular at the outset. 
us 
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istic ; but the propagation of sound opinions in a society of this kind, among men 
every one of whom becomes in his turn a centre of thought and of influence may 
do much to check this mischief. This influence may produce an amount of 
influence upon the action of legislatures that it would seem very paradoxical 
indeed to state @ priori that it could exert, as we may judge by watching the 
exact result of influences of that kind which are recorded by our experience and 
by history. 

Then, again, look at the state of opinion amongst the working classes. I 
think that we have no right to complain, or, at any rate, to wonder that the 
working classes, who had been so long controlled by those who are commonly 
called their betters in respect to the regulation of wages, are now too much dis- 
posed to establish artificial and mischievous regulations for themselves. And I 
further think it is a primary duty to observe this distinction between the work- 
ing classes and other classes, that whereas the sins of other classes are almost 
entirely in the interests of their class against the rest of the entire community, 
the sins of the working class, many as I grant they may be, are almost entirely 
against themselves. All those regulations about equalising, about the repression 
of the labour of women, the repression of the labour of children, the discourage- 
ment of piece-work ; all these things, I do not deny, are injurious to society at 
large (of course they are injurious to society at large), but they are worse, 
and by far their severest operation is against the labouring classes themselves ; 
and it is even a sort of distinction that the vices of that class of men asa 
elass are less selfish and more excusable than the vices of other classes of the 
community. 

Now there is one other point still in relation to the future, and that is with 
regard to the question of war. Has it been sufficiently considered what was 
the influence of the great revolutionary war upon the principles of political 
economy? Mr. Lowe carried us from Adam Smith to Mr. Pitt. If we pro- 
ceed from the earlier part of the career of Mr. Pitt, the happy part of it, to the 
latter, the unhappy part of it, we find the latter portion not only not a develop- 
ment of the earlier, but in absolute contradiction with it; and that not because 
Mr. Pitt changed his opinions, not because his mind was darkened, but because 
he came under the dominion of circumstances which it was impossible for him to 
resist. We see that war is adverse to the propagation of sound 
principles of economy for many reasons. It draws off men’s minds and 
energies in other directions, It makes them perfectly reckless and indifferent 
with respect to the public expenditure. But there is another reason, and it is 
this—the pecuniary necessities of the case. After free trade has ripened, and 
when you get into the extremity of war, I am not about to deny that upon the 
principles of political economy, logically applied, war ought to have no effect 
whatever upon our system of taxation; at all events it ought to have no effect 
whatever leading in the direction of protective duties; but we see what has 
happened, and we may,confidently anticipate what will happen. Mr. Pitt was 
one of the best and sincerest and most enlightened champions of Free Trade, but 
he was not able to withstand the influence of: the war which was forced upon 
him, and as it was prolonged, and as its necessities grew more and more imperiovs, 
it resulted in his extending protection, so that the hands and limbs of the people 
of England were at the close bound in iron fetters, so that any movement of 
them became hardly possible, The same thing might happen again. I trust 
that no such war is probable, I do not say it is impossible, but rely upon it, it 
is not merely upon the general grounds of philanthropy, it is not merely 
upon the grounds of the tendency to extravagance which war induces (in what- 
ever degree war may be a necessary evil, or whether, as some people think, under 
certain circumstances it-is a great good, I do not now inquire), but it is directly 
adverse to the principles of the club, In proportion as you are sound political 
economists yeu ought to desire the prosperity and permanence of your own 
principles, and the retention of that place in legislation. which they have happily 
acquired. . As economists you are bound to renounce all disposition to unneces- 
sary war, to wanton war, and to frivolous war; and what a proportion of the 
wars of history, I need not ask you, have been either wanton or unnecessary or 
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frivolous. We,as a club, must desire that nosuch war shall hereafter stain our 
annals, but that the legitimate energy and power of our principles shall be 
vindicated as in all that which relates directly to legislation affecting commerce 
and wealth, so likewise in all that touches those great questions of the policy of 
the nation which, by giving or by withholding scope for human enterprise and 
industry, are indirectly yet most effectually either the allies or else the deadly 
foes of our designs. 

I will not longer trespass upon your attention. I will only conclude what has 
been said by taking upon myself to return, in the name of the club, our special 
thanks to the distinguished person—the representative of a distinguished name, 
and himself well worthy of his name—who sits upon my right. It was impossible 
for him to pay either a higher or a more acceptable compliment to those assembled 
within these walls—aye, and to many thousands who are now beyond them—than 
that which he has } em to-night by sparing some of his valuable time from the 
oppressive cares of his department, and from the debates in the French Chamber 
now in session,—it was impossible for him to pay usa more significant or a more 
——s compliment. I may venture also to assure him that it was impos- 
sible - him to pay us a compliment which would be more warmly and gratefully 
received. 

Mr. W. E. Forster: My lords and gentlemen,—I had not the remotest in- 
tention of troubling this meeting with any words of mine; but what has fallen 
from my friend Mr. Newmarch makes me rather inclined to say a word or two. 
I cannot help feeling that I may be rather in a minority. I said to my 
right honourable friend, Mr. Lowe, last night, when he said he was coming to 
this meeting, ‘‘I suppose in order to get a good discussion we shall have an 
aivocatus diaboli.’”’ I am not at all sure that I shall not turn out to be that 
individual. I confess that I am not entirely of opinion, or rather I may acknow- 
ledge that I am strongly of the contrary opinion, that we cannot undertake the 
laissez faire principle in the present condition of our politics or of ies in 
Parliament, or in the ptt condition of the country. I gather from Mr. 
Newmarch’s remarks that he is an advocate of the old Jaissez faire principle. 
Well, if we were all Mr. Newmarches, if we had nothing to deal with in the 
country but men like ourselves, we might do this. But we have to deal with 
weak people; we have to deal with people who have themselves to deal with 
strong people, who are borne down, who are tempted, who are unfortunate in 
their circumstances of life, and who will say to us, and say to us with great truth, 
What is your use as a Parliament if you cannot help us in our weakness and 
against those who are too strong for us? Now, I really believe that therein lies 
i dispute between those who adopt the old /aissez faire principle and who 

ink that there is too much interference with the social and individual affairs 
of men, and those who take the contrary view. I think that our president, than 
for whom I have no greater respect for any man living, rather considered that 
we were interfering a little too much with the freedom of individuals. The 
question is, are we doing so? Are we doing it a whit more than the country is 
expecting us to do? There was rather a curious instance brought forward—that 
of the Landlord and Tenant Bill. I am by no means quoting the Landlord and 
Tenant Bill as a case to prove the advantage of interference, but I must say that 
our president’s remarks about that Bill make by far the best case that I have 
h for it. He stated that he thought the result might be that it would be a 
good example, which might be followed by landlords generally. Well, I may 
be supposed to be taking rather a prejudiced view, but I did not know that 
Parliament this year or last year had done anything quite so good as that, and 
if we have given a good example to landlords generally I can only say that that 
is a much better result than I had supposed we should have got from the present 
constitution of Parliament. 

Then my friend, Mr, Newmarch, made one or two remarksabout a matter with 
which I had a good deal to do. I should be very sorry if this club, which I take 
to be the representative of hard intellectual thought upon social and politico- 
economical questions generally, came to the conclusion (because they could not 
come totiat conclusion without influencing others), that endowment for education 
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must necessarily be a bad thing. I think that many endowments have done a 
good deal of harm, but I think that many have alsodone a great dealof good. I 
am not at all sure, even with all the abuses that we have of endowments before 
us at tris moment, that the balance is not still in favour of endowments. But, 
putting that aside, I think it would be a very serious thing for us to come for- 
ward and say that we will discourage men from giving their money for educa- 
tional purposes for the future. It seems tome that all that liberal-minded people 
have got to do is to get the best advice at the time that they make the endow- 
ment, and to take care that there is such an arrangement in their trust that in a 
certain number of years it may be reconsidered according to the public opinion of 
the day. ‘That is all that is required, and I do uot even know that even that is 
required, because my impression is that it will bs done whether you do it or not ; 
but at any rate I should be exceedingly sorry that people should be discouraged 
from making that kind of endowment ; I should like to think that even those geatle- 
men who have come most in contact with my friend, Mr. Lowe, are willing still 
to make very large endowments for education in the trust that in the future 
those endowments will not be misused. 

Now, then, we come to the question of popular education. I rather gather 
from what Mr. Newmarch says that he thinks that we had better leave the thing 
alone; that we had better trust to the natural inducements which bear upon 
parents to get their children educated. Well, what would become of us if we 
were to do so; we cannot attempt to govern this country, or to govern its 
affairs in that way. It is supposing that the country is a congregation of the 
members of this Political Economy Club. But many inhabitants of the country, 
I am sorry to say, are very unfortunate. They are very poor, they are very 
needy, and they require help; and, depend upon it, they expect, and the other 
inhabitants of the country expect, that we should do our duty to them, and that 
we should help them out of their weak position as we best can. Well, now, we 
’ come here and we discuss these subjects in our political club. I have but very 
little right to speak upon this point, because although I was elected a member a 
year or two ago, I have neglected my privileges, and have not come as often as I 
could have wished to its deliberations; but 1 confess I think that it would be 
impossible to over-rate the advantages which a study of the laws of political 
economy has given to the world; but also, I think, it would be impossible to 
over-rate the disadvantages of supposing that men are governed solely by its 
laws. They are governed by something perfectly distinct from itslaws. There is 
no doubt that by poli.ical economy you can determine exactly how a country or an 
individual can become wealthy, what he ought to do and what he ought not to do 
in order to become wealthy. But the same rules applies to nations as applies to 
iadividuals ; and, as was stated by Mr. Lowe, the great object of a man is not, it 
never has been, and I do not believe it ever is, really and simply to become rich. 
You have to consider that a nation is guided by impulses and by feelings perfectly 
distinct from the desire to become rich, and that in enforcing the laws of political 
econ my and declaring what are the enormous disadvantages which arise from 
their disobedience, you have to remember the impulses and feelings as well as the 
duties of the people of the country to whom you are speaking. And remember 
this, that itis rot unfrequently the case that a country would be doing the right 
thing by transgressing a law of political economy; and if it does the right 
thing by so doing, it not only does its duty, but it increases its force for actual 
obedience to political economy, because men are more likely to become wealthy 
and to become prosperous from the very fact that they have disobeyed that law. 
I will not quote it as an exact instance, for it is not an exact instance; but take 
an instance which must have occurred to us all. We have one or two most 
distinguished French gentlemen present. What could there be more extra- 
ordinary in the history of the present time than what has happened in France, 
except the fact-that the people of France rose up against an invader with a 
ccurage and a spirit against a diseiplined army, which hardly any country ever 
did before. ‘There is no other more extraordinary fact than the actual way in 
which France lus been these last years—I may say till now—more prosperous 
tuan any other country. Nobody can say that the laws of political ccondmy 
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were observed in the war that France undertook. It has been perfectly different 
impulses, and perfectly different feelings, that have contributed to make France 
so prosperous as she is now. It is quite true, as my friend Mr. Lowe said, that 
the doctrine of wealth may be brought down to work and thrift. And you 
might have got that out of the Book of Proverbs; you did not want Adam 
Smith to tell you that. It is a very old story that work and thrift will produce 
that result. We have known that from the beginning, ever since anybody has 
written about any department of social duty. All that I need to say is that, whilst 
nothing can be more important than that we should tell the world what are the 
laws which have to be observed in regard to the production of wealth, nothing 
could be more unfortunate than that we should suppose that the world generally 
ought to act simply and solely in order to render obedience to those laws, or 
that it will do so. 

Mr. Courtney: Mr. Gladstone,—I have no desire to prolong the discussion 
which the members of the club no doubt desire to see closed, but there is one 
or at the most two observations which I should like to make, and, if you will 
allow me to make them, they shall be very brief indeed. 

In the first place with respect to the question of the suppression of endow- 
ments for education ; that is a very big question, because it involves the question, 
What is to become of the very large endowments for the propagation of religious 
beliefs which are only a special class of endowments for the sake of education ? 
For if we suppress the major, we of course suppress the minor, which is included 
in it. 

But the second point which I am more desirous to direct attention to is this : 
Mr. Newmarch has called attention to what he considers to be an increasing 
evil amongst us, viz., the extent of interference with private relations which the 
government of the day is disposed to take; and he cited the example of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of last year, which I understood you, sir, to say, did 
nothing more than this, that it recommended people to do their duty. 

The Cuarrman: That was the defence given by the Government. 

Mr. Courtney: The greater part of the law of the land has the object of com 
pelling people to do their duty, and my quarrel with that Act would be simply 
this, that it merely recommended people to do their duty, whereas it ought to 
have compelled them to do their duty. That is a point which I do not wish 
to argue now, but I wish to make this statement, that it is not to be understood 
that the members of this club think that that Act was oris an overstepping of the 
proper sphere of legislative action. I think if we may look forward to a meét- 
ing of this club a hundred years hence—for I hope the meetings of this club 
will be so long continued—it may then be cited as an instance of the advance 
that a hundred years had made in the opinion of the generation, that the people 
of that day had shaken themselves free from the superstitious notions which 
prevailed a hundred years back, as to the limits of the power of the legislation 
to interfere. I should not wish it to go forth now that we are all of opinion 
that the government of the country has stepped outside its proper sphere of 
action in interfering to regulate the relations between landlord and tenant. My 
own opinion, which I do not desire to support by argument, because it is quite 
too late, is, that that is a proper part of the sphere of government. I am 
strongly impressed with the faith that a hundred years hence the opinion of that 
day will have advanced beyond us in declaring that to be a proper part of the 
sphere of government, and I do not wish it to be understood that this club 
are now unanimous in thinking that it is not so. 


We do not reprint the whole of the Appendices attached to the 
Report, but have selected the following one, which we think may 
be useful to our readers for reference :-— 


Appenpix FE. 


Note on the Principal Editions of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” and outline of Dates 
of Life of Adam Smith. 


Smith, as he says in his preface to the third edition of his work (17), made 
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considerable alterations and additions to the original. In the fourth edition 
(17+) no alterations were made. 

The author died in 1790. Ten editions of the work issued from the press 
between the time of the first publication and the year 1802, when the first 
French translation, that of the Marquis Garnier, was published. This edition 
was afterwards revised by Blanqui. 

In 1805, Mr. William Playfair published an edition with short notes. 

In 1812, the collected works of Adam Smith were edited by Dugald Stewart, 
to whom we are indebted for most of the particulars of Smith’s life. 

In 1810, Dr. D. Buchanan put forth an edition in three volumes, 8vo., with 
short notes, appending a fourth volume of Dissertations. 

In 1828, Mr. MacCulloch published an edition in four volumes, 8vo., with 
notes, and a mass of “Supplemental Dissertations,” the volume of which is 
nearly as copious as the original text. This edition was afterwards printed in a 
single volume. The object of Mr. MacCulloch was to set Adam Smith right on 
a variety of topics. 

In 1839, Mr. Gibbon Wakefield undertook an edition for Charles Knight, but 
failed to complete his undertaking. This edition was to have reached six 
volumes, small 8vo., but Mr. Gibbon Wakefield’s contribution was to the first 
two volumes only ; still this is an edition of great value. 

In 1870, Mr. ‘Thorold Rogers published an edition for the Oxford University 
Press, with short notes, and a new index. The peculiarity of this edition is 
that it contains a verification of Smith’s references, a labour never before under- 
taken. Smith’s reading was very extensive, and his quotations are very nume- 
rous; but he very seldom gave references to the works from which he derived 
facts or opinions. The index to this edition is exceedingly copious. 

The *‘ Wealth of Nations’’ has been, translated into French, Spanish, and 
German, and perhaps into other European languages. There are two transla- 
tions into German ; one by Dossien and Garva, another by Schiller and Wich- 
mann. The Spanish translation is by Ortiz. 

Of late years there have been a variety of excellent cheap editions, some of 
them well printed, and sold complete for two or three shillings, 

The following notes may be added relative to the life of as Smith. 

Adam Smith was the only child of Adam Smith, Comptroller of the Customs 
at Kirkaldy; a small seaport of Fifeshire, and of his wife Margaret Douglas, of 
Strathenry. He was born at Kirkaldy, on 5th June, 1723. During his early 
years his constitution was fecble and sickly. About the age of three years he 
is said to have been’ stolen from home by gipsies, but happily rescued without 
delay. His first schoclmaster was Mr. David Miller, of Kirkaldy, a teacher of 
great local fame. 

In 1737 (age fourteen), he was sent to the University of Glasgow, and re- 
mained there till 1740, when he went to Balliol College, as an Exhibitioner on 
Snell’s foundation, with a view of qualifying himself for orders in the Church 
of England. He remained seven years at Balliol, but he did not.find the in- 
tended profession of a clergyman congenial to him. In ‘1747 he returned to 
Kirkaldy. In 1748 (age twenty-five) he fixed his residence in Edinburgh, and 
delivered lectures on rhetoric and literary subjects. In 1751-2 he became Pro- 
fessor in the University of Glasgow, first of Logic, and then of Moral Philo- 
sophy, and he remained there for thirteen years (1751—64, age twenty-eight — 
forty-one). In 1759 (age thirty ~six), he published his first important work, 
‘The Theory of Moral Sentiments””—a work which the students of the “ Wealth 
of Nations’’ may refer to with advantage. 

Towards the end of 1763, Mr. Smith was invited by Mr. Chariés Townsend 
(who had married the Duchess ef Buccleuch) ), to accompany the young Duke of 
Buccleuch on his travels through Europe; and the terms proposed were so 
liberal as to lead Mr. Smith to resign his professorship at Glasgow, in order to 
accept the appointment. Mr. Smith and the Duke went abroad early in 1764, 
and returned at the end of 1766. Most of the year 1766 was spent in Paris, where 
Smith made the intimate acquaintance of Turgot, Quesnai, Necker, d’ Alembert, 
Helvetius, Marmontal, and the society in which they were the leaders. From 
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his intercourse with Turgot and Quesnai it is certain that he acquired many of 
the theories and doctrines of the ‘“‘ Wealth of Nations.” 

The ten years 1766—1776, were spent in retirement at Kirkaldy, and were 
occupied with the composition of the “ Wealth of Nations ’’—the first edition of 
which was published early in 1776 (age fifty-three). 

Abont 1778 the Duke of Buccleuch obtained for Smith the appointment of a 
Commissioner of Customs for Scotland, thé duties of which required residence 
in Edinburgh. He visited London on several occasions during the following 
years, and, as is well known, was frequently consulted by Mr. Pitt. He died at 
Edinburgh in July, 1790 (age sixty-seven), and was buried in that mausoleum 
of Scottish Worthies, the Grey Friars Churchyard. The “ Wealth of Naticns” 
was his last large work. It is known that he had made large collections for 
other writings, but a few days before his death he destroyed all his correspon- 
dence and papers. Till the death of his mother in 1784 she kept his house, and 
he died unmarried. 





& 
vv 


Banking and Commercial atv. 


A casz of “ Bird v. The National Bank of New Zealand,’ tried 
during the Civil Sittings of the Supreme Court at Dunedin, 
New Zealand, last April, calls for comment. The action was 
brought to recover £1,000 by way of damages for libel, in dis- 
honouring a cheque of the plaintif’s, presented tothe defendant 
bank for payment, and the jury found for the plaintiff, damages 
£250. 


The plaintiff’s declaration states that on the 6th October, 1875, the 
plaintiff, C. E. Bird, gave to Miss Sproule, of Dunedin, in payment of 
a debt, a cheque upon the Colonial Bank of New Zealand for £5. 18s. ; 
that the cheque was delivered to the defendants for the purpose 
of being presented to the Colonial Bank for payment; that, from 
the time of giving the cheque to MissSproule until after the defendants 
gave notice of dishonour, there were in the Colonial Bank of New 
Zealand sufficient funds to meet the cheque, which, if presented, 
would have been duly met; that on the 6th October, 1875, the 
defendants falsely and maliciously libelled the plaintiff by sending 
the following letter to Miss Sproule :—‘‘ Take notice, that a chequo 
drawn by CO. E. Bird on the Colonial Bank for the sum of £5. 183. 
deposited by you in this bank, has been presented for payment and 
dishonoured, and is now charged to your account.” Wherefore 
the plaintiff claims to recover £1,000. The defendants’ plea is to 
the effect that the cheque was presented for payment at the Colonial 
Bank, at the usual place and within the usual hours of business ; 
that payment was refused, and that notice was thereupon given to 
Miss Sproule. 

The plaintiff's solicitor, in opening the case, said it was 
a contest which had arisen out of rather peculiar circum- 
stances. The plaintiff was the manager of the Dunedin Club, and 
he was indebted to Miss Sproule, who conducted a school in Dunedin, 
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in the sum of £5. 18s. He gave a cheque for the amount, and Miss 
Sproule paid it into the National Bank to her credit. Bird had 
funds in his hands to meet the cheque; but to his intense surprise, 
a few days after the cheque was given he got from Miss Sproule 
the notice of dishonour, and a letter asking him the meaning of it. 
Shortly afterwards he also réceived a letter on the subject from his 
own bankers, whereupon Mr. Bird waiked into town, and he found 
that lots of people were talking about the dishonour of his cheque. 
In consequence of this he went to the National Bank, and, getting 
no satisfaction, he then went to him (Mr. Barton). A correspon- 
dence followed, and the result was that he advised Mr. Bird to 
bring the present action against the National Bank. It seemed that 
on ordinary days the banks here were open to the general public 
from 10 to 3, but as far as themselves were concerned they were 
open from 9 until 4. Each bank was open to the clerks of other 
banks only, from 9 to 10 o’clock in the morning. These clerks were 
called exchange clerks. The banks were also open to those clerks 
from 3 to 4. He intended to prove that the National Bank had 
been for the last fourteen years a party to this arrangement. Mr. 
Barton then went on to des: ribe the nature of the system of clear- 
ing or making exchanges adopted by the various banks in Dunedin, 
which was as near as could be to the system of the Edinburgh banks, 
which system was carried out in London before the opening of the 
celebrated clearing house. The banking business of London could 
not be done at all without such a clearing, and he thought he would 
be able to prove to the satisfaction of the jury that the business of 
this town had increased to such an extent that the business of the 
banks here could not be carried out without some such system. He 
would be able to prove that the exchanges of the Dunedin banks 
per day were from £80,000 to £100,000. The consequence was 
that, if anything were done to disturb this system, it would throw 
the whole banking business into confusion, and oblige each bank 
to keep many more clerks, The banks would be obliged to keep 
an immense amount of bullion in their coffers and an immense 
amount of bank notes in their possession, to enable them to make 
their daily balance across the counter to one another. The question 
which the jury would have to decide in this case was whether any 
one bank had a right, without notice, to break up this system, and 
insist upon payment of the exchanges across the counter. The 
circumstances of the present case were, that, for seme reason, an 
official in the National Bank took it into his head that he was not 
bound by this arrangement between the banks, which had been 
carried out for years by the managers of the same bank—by Mr. 
Bathgate, Mr. Larnach, Mr. Bartleman, and by Mr. Dymock (the 
present manager). Unfortunately, Mr. Dymock was temporarily 
absent on the day in question, and his place was filled by another 
official. . On the day in question the exchange clerk of the National 
Bank presented himself at the Colonial Bank with a bundle of 
cheques and bills; but he presented himself considerably after the 
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proper time for making exchanges. According to Mr. Dymock’s 
own statement, it was ten minutes past two o’clock, and evidence 
would be given to show that the last exchanges for the day should 
be made between 12 and 1. Having presented himself, the clerk 
put the cheques down on the counter. The Colonial Bank clerk 
told him that they would be too late for the day’s exchanges. The 
exchange clerk said his orders were to leave the cheques there, and 
he left them on the counter. The Colonial Bank clerk then put a 
paper weight on them to keep them right, but determined not to 
recognise the documents as properly in their hands. The National 
Bank clerk came in later in the day, and asked about the exchanges 
He asked Mr. Larnach, the teller of the Colonial Bank, if he had 
treated them as exchanges. Mr. Larnach replied, ‘‘ No ; there they 
are.” The exchange clerk then took the cheques, and presented 
them to the ledger-keeper, and asked him to mark them. He 
replied that his instructions were to say that they were too 
late, and he could not mark them. The exchange clerk 
afterwards saw the accountant of the Colonial Bank, and 
asked him what was to be done. The accountant replied that 
as far as he could see, the cheques were all right, but he would not 
pay them on principle. The acting manager of the National Bank 
thereupon lost his temper, and sent notices of dishonour to several 
persons, and to Miss Sproule among the number. A meeting of 
bankers was held shortly afterwards, in consequence of this action. 
Mr. Dymock attended, and intimated that the action in question 
had not been taken by him. Mr. Dymock was informed at that 
meeting that if he wished to alter the existing practice with regard 
to exchanges, he would have to call a special meeting of all the 
bankers. He Would also prove that four of the very same cheques 
were presented at the Colonial Bank next day by the National Bank, 
and were paid. The point the jury had to decide was whether 
any one bank had a right to upset the clearing system here with- 
out a moment’s notice, and whether in a dispute of this kind 
bankers could inflict injury upon a customer. 

The judge, insumming up, said,_The legal effect of the system 
of exchanging seems to me to be this—that it amounts to a usage 
or convention among bankers that if negotiable securities held by 
them are presented under particular circumstances and at particular 
times they shall be paid, not in cash, but bya set-off of other negotiable 
instruments, the balance only being paid in cash. A usage of this 
kind, I take it, if satisfactorily proved to exist, would be thus far 
binding. It in no way varies the terms of written negotiable in- 
struments, but merely, as the phrase is, it annexes an incident to 
them, the incident being that if the holder is a banker, payment, 
not in cash, but by a particular mode cf set-off, may be made, if he 
on his part conforms to the conditions the usage imposes as neces- 
sary to entitle him to that privilege. But I do not think that it 
would be binding so that if instruments are held by a banker they 
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are not payable at any time they would be if held by one of the 
public, because that would contradict the terms of a written instru- 
ment which is payable to bearer at a reasonable time and to all 
bearers alike. A presentment for exchangeis a presentment for pay- 
ment if it be made in the particlar manner, if any, or at any 
particular time, if any, which the usage prescribes. If instruments 
are improperly and irregularly presented as an exchange by being 
presented in a different manner or at a different time than that 
prescribed by usage, still the presenting banker can present them 
for payment in the same way and at the same times as any other of 
the public could present similar instruments. We have to find out 
whether the instrument in question was presented either as in ex- 
change or for payment in the ordinary way. Presentment in either 
case is presentment for payment, and a sufficient presentment. 
There are three presentments relied upon by the defendants: at 5 
mainutes past 2, when Mr. Leckie first went to the bank; at a few 
minutes after 3, when he presented the instrument to the ledger- 
keeper ; and lastly, at about 4 o’clock, when he had an interview 
with Mr Morrison on the subject of the exchange. His honour 
then reviewed the evidence relating to the various presentations, 
and remarked : ‘‘The one which is manifestly most important is 
that which took place shortly after 3 o’clock. If the bank did not 
choose to avail itself of the system of exchange, and the Colonial 
Bank refused to put a cheque on the exchange, it was still open 
to the National Bank, within the proper hours, to present the docu- 
ments to the Colonial Bank in the same way as ordinary customers 
would present them. What is to be determined is whether the 
presentment shortly after 3 o’clock was made in the same way and 
under like. conditions that would entitle an ordinary customer of 
the bank to present a cheque for payment. <A refusal by the ledger- 
keeper to mark a cheque, presented within the proper hours, would 
in fact be a dishonour of that cheque. I think, gentlemen, the 
question for you is this: Were these cheques presented to the ledger- 
keeper at the time at which an ordinary customer would be entitled 
to have them paid, and were they presented under such circum- 
stances that the ledger-keeper was made aware for what they were 
being presented—that is, to be marked in the same way as the 
cheques of an ordinary customer were? If you find that the 
cheques were presented to the ledger-keeper within the hours an 
ordinary customer would have presented them ; if, further, you find 
that the ledger-keeper was made aware of the purpose for which 
they ‘were presented—in fact, not as exchanges, but as ordinary 
customers’ cheques,—and the ledger-keeper declined to mark them 
you would have to find that the cheque was dishonoured. It is also 
for you to consider how far bank hours extend beyond 3 o’clock 
with respect to persons who are in the bank before 3 o’clock so as 
to enable them to get their cheques cashed. If you come to the 
conclusion that the cheque was duly presented, either in exchange 
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or as a private customer would present it, within the usual hours 
of business, you will find the first issue in the affirmative. If you 
find the first issue in the affirmative, you cannot help finding the 
second in the affirmative also. If the presentment was in all respects 
formal, it is quite certain that the cheque was not paid, either in 
exchange or by being marked for payment, and that would be 
equivalent to a dishonour. On the other hand, if you find it was 
not presented, you would also find it was not dishonoured. If you 
find that the instrument was not dishonoured, and if the document is 
a libel, plaintiff is entitled to recover some damages under the third 
issue. If you find that the notice was written falsely, malice is 
implied. There is nothing on the record to show that the com- 
munication was a privileged one, and the law implies malice, and 
that being so, the law gives damages without any proof of general 
damages. The fact that a libel was written against a man carries 
with it the right to recover damages. As to the amount of damages, 
they are very much in the divcretion of the jury. All that I can 
say is that you can give nominal damages, if you like, or larger 
damages ; but in any case the damages should be moderate and 


- temperate, and you should above all things not take into considera- 


tion the depth of the pocket out of which the damages come. The 
fact that the defendants are a wealthy corporation is no reason at all 
for giving heavy damages against them.” 

We understand that a rule for a new trial has since been 
granted on several grounds, and that further proceedings in the 
case are, we understand, being watched by the banking and 


commercial communities of Wellington and Otago, with unusual 
interest. 





Tue case of “ Schroeder and Another v. The Central Bank of 
London (Limited),’? which came before the Common Pleas 
Division of the High Court of Justice last month raised im- 
portant issues of interest to bankers. The facts may be shortly 
stated thus; one Henkel drew a cheque for £26 on the defen- 
dant bank, payable to bearer. Henkel handed this cheque to 
the plaintiffs. The bank refused payment, and marked the 
cheque “ refer to drawer,” although, as alleged, the bank at the 
time had in hand a sum sufficient to cover the amount of the 
cheque. The statement of claim alleged that the cheque in 
effect amounted to an assignment to the plaintiffs of the sum 
named in such cheque, and that the presentation thereof 
amounted to a notice of such assignment. To this claim the 
bank demurred, on the ground that a banker upon whom a 
cheque is drawn is under no legal liability to the holder of the 
cheque to pay the same. We may say at once that the point 
here raised is not new. It is on all fours with that raised in 
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“ Hopkinson v. Foster,’ in which the Master of the Rolls held 
that a cheque was not an assignment of the drawer, of money in 
his banker’s hands. It was contended in the present case that 
there being no assignment there could be no remedy against 
the bank as there was no privity of contract, and, moreover, 
if the drawer Henkel had died, the bank would not have been 
liable to the plaintiffs, had they refused payment. But it may 
be asked, with several well-known cases against them, why did. 
the plaintiffs allege an assignment. The answer is to be found 
in the fact that the Judicature Acts contain important pro- 
visiors bearing on this question, and on them the plaintiffs relied 
in support of their claim. Section 25 of the Act of 1873 
enacts that “any absolute assignment by writing under the 
hand of the assignor (not purporting to be by way of charge 
only) of any debt or other legal chose in action, of which express 
notice in writing shall have been given to the debtor, trustee, 
or other person from whom the assignor would have been entitled 
to receive or claim such debt or chose in action, shall be, and be 
deemed to have been effectual in law . . . . to pass and transfer 
the legal right to such debt or chose in action from the date of 
such notice, and all legal and other remedies for the same, and 
the power to give a good discharge for the same, without the 
concurrence of the assignor.”” Bankers will probably be as- 
tonished to hear that the court was asked to put such a con- 
struction on this new and important enactment as in effect to 
say that a cheque given, as in this case, amounted to such an 
assignment of a debt as is contemplated by the Act. Had this 
construction been put upon this enactment by the court, bankers 
would probably have found themselves embroiled in an endless 
litigation at the suit of payees of cheques, but the court upheld 
the demurrer, adopting the contention of the bank, that a 
banker upon whom a cheque is drawn, is under no liability to 
the holder of the cheque to pay the same, and this, notwith- 
standing the provisions in the Judicature Act, 1873, on which the 
plaintiffs relied. The Master of the Rolls, in delivering judg- 
ment in “ Hopkinson v. Foster,” said, “ you can have no charge 
in equity without an intent to charge,’”’ and how, we ask, could 
it be said in the case before us that Henkel by giving his cheque 
to the plaintiffs intended to assign absolutely to them the amount 
of such cheque in the hands of his bankers? If Henkel had 
been asked if he considered himself at liberty to stop payment 
of the cheque, it may be taken for granted that he would have 
replied in the affirmative. This decision is at once in keeping 
with sound common sense, and with a reasonable construction 
of the statute. 
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Agency in accepting Bills of Exchange. 
In Bult v. Morrell (12 A. & E. 745), a bill was drawn on 
“the directors of the Imperial Salt and Alkali Company,” 
and accepted by three of them. Above their acceptance one 
of the defendants, who was a shareholder, signed his name 
“Richard Parker, manager.” The jury found that Richard 
Parker, as a manager, was not an acceptor: and it was held 
that he was not liable. It will be observed, however, that the 
bill was addressed solely to the directors of the company, and 
that therefore the only drawees were the directors.—Law Times. 


Balance at bankers when customer made a bankrupt — Trustee gives 
notice to bankers to hold such balance—Bill accepted by bankrupt paid 
into bank— Bankers eredit holder of bill, who is also a customer, with it 
—Bill regarded as set off to balance. 


Ar the Newcastle County Court, a motion was recently made on 
behalf of one Greener, trustee of the estate of Job Sutcliffe, 
yeast dealer, Newcastle, a bankrupt, calling upon Messrs. 
Hodgkin and Co., bankers, to show eause why they should not 
hand over to the trustee the sum of £13. 16s. 8d. This wasa 
motion on behalf of the trustee, against Messrs. Hodgkin and 
Co., to recover payment of the balance due to the debtor at the 
time of his bankruptcy myer an ordinary current banking 
account. The debtor met his creditors on March 9th, and on 
that day a receiver was appointed, who gave notice to Messrs. 
Hodgkin and Co., with’ whom the debtor banked, to hold any 
money they might have belonging to the debtor for him (the 
receiver). The liquidation went on, and the trustee was ap- 
pointed before April 19th. On February 1th the bankers re- 
ceived a bill from John Murton, who was the drawer, and the 
debtor was the acceptor; and it became due on April 19th. 
The bill was paid into the bank by Murton; and the question 
at issue was whether the bankers had a right to set off that 
acceptance against the balance due to the debtor on his current 
banking account. If the bankers had discounted the bill over 
the counter, and really given val.e for it, then they would have 
had a right to set it off against the balance ; but they had given 
Murton credit for it, and not money value. One of the bankers 
in an affidavit said, “ We gave John Murton credit in his 
account for the amount of the bill, and we became the legal 
holders of the bill for value.” The first point taken was, that tle 
bankers had not paid any money for the bill. The bankers did 
not say that Murton drew on his account to the amount of the 
bill, and unless he did so, they were not the holders of the bill 
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on their own account. The bankers were the holders of the bill 
fur John Murton. Another point was that the drawer had 
proved against the debtor’s estate for the amount of the bill in 
question, and the bankers had not proved at all. If the bankers 
had been the holders on their own account, they would have 
proved for the amount of the bill; and under all the cireum- 
stances he contended that the trustee was entitled to receive the 
balance due on the debtor’s banking account, and which the 
bankers had applied towards meeting the acceptance. It was 
said the bankers gave John Murton credit in his account for the 
amount of the bill; and that was the same as. if they handed 
over so much cash to him for the bill. The bankers really did 
hand Murton the money through their books, and they then 
became the holders of the bill for value. The bill was in the 
hands of the bankers, and could not have been exhibited to the 
trustee when Murton proved on the estate for it; and the 
bankers would remain the holders of it for value so far as the 
set-off claimed. The bankers had not proved yet, because the 
trustee objected to part of their claim. Both the drawer and 
acceptor of the bill were customers of the bankers. The acceptor 
was the person primarily liable; and the bankers, when the bill 
became due on April 19th, retained possession of the balance 
due to the acceptor on his current account towards meeting the 
bill. It was further contended that there was a mutual credit 
between the bankers and the drawer and acceptor of the bill, 
which entitled the bankers to retain the money against the 
acceptance, notwithstanding that the acceptor had filed his 
petition for liquidation. His Honour, in delivering judgment, 
said, “The fact is that the bankers discount a bill for one of 
their customers and goes to another customer, who happens to 
be the acceptor of the bill, and takes money towards meeting it. 
He must hold that there was a mutual credit between the 
bankers and the other persons, and that the bankers were the 
legal holders of the bill for velue; and they were the only 


persons who could prove for it.”” He therefore dismissed the 
motion. 





Tue law of the Stock Exchange and the modus operandi of 
forming bubble companies has been recently illustrated by the 
ease of Reg. v. Aspinall, in which the Queen’s Bench Division 
has given Judgment for the Crown.. The court. was unani- 
mously of opinion that it is an indictable offence to conspire to 
make false statements for the purpose of obtaining a quotation 
upon the Stock Exchange, and that there was evidence on which 
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the jury could find that this offence had been committed. The 
only question was whether the indictment had sufficiently stated 
the offence. Of the two counts, although the first: was said to be 
doubtful, the second was held good. The second alleged that the 
defendants, by false statements, procured the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange to grant their company a quotation, and that 
the result was that the public bought and sold the shares of 
the company at higher prices than they otherwise would have 
done. As Mr. Justice Blackburn pointed out, a criminal inten- 
tion may be implied from the general principle that every man 
must be taken to know the necessary result of his own acts. 
The Stock Exchange quotations,as Mr. JusticeField observed,are 
daily and immediately diffused throughout the country, and it 
is upon a perusal of these quotations that investors embark upon 
particular speculations or stand aloof from them. How other- 
wise can a company obtain publicity ? A perusal of Rules of 128 
- and 129 of the Stock Exchange—the object of which the de- 
fendants appear to have defeated—will show the character of 
the offence with which the defendants were charged better 
than anything else, for the facts are as intricate as the point of 
law is simple. 





MARLBOROUGH STREET POLICE COURT. 


Tue Cuarce or ForcEry on THE Bank or Encianp.—Charles 
V. C. Downes and Henry Williams were finally examined before Mr. 
Newton, charged with uttering a forged cheque for £75 on the 
Western Branch of the Bank of England, Burlington Gardens, 
with intent to defraud the bank.—Mr. Mead, who appeared for the 
prosecution, said he should withdraw the charge against Williams, 
and apply to have him made a witness. The prisoner Williams, 
having been discharged from the dock, was put in the witness box. 
He stated that on the 9th May Downes, whom he had known for some 
years, asked him to go to the Bank of England branch with a cheque, 
which he said he had received from Mr. Hall, partner in the firm 
of Vickers & Co., rectifiers. Having previously obtained cash for 
a similar cheque for the prisoner, he agreed to take the cheque 
and present it. A person named Hilton, who came into the rdom, 
told him to go to the middle-desk cashier, remarking that as he 
looked awfully shabby, he should put on the prisoner Downes’ 
coat. Hilton waited while he went in and got the cheque cashed. 
He afterwards went to Hilton’s residence at Forest Gate, where he 
gave the prisoner the money, which Downes put in a purse. 
Hilton took the purse and gave Downes some notes, saying, 
‘Now I have squared your account.” Hilton was married to 
Downes’ sister.—The prisoner was then committed for trial. 
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Liability on Guarantee between Banker and Customer. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 
QveEEn’s Bencu Division.—July 13th, 1876. 
(Sittings at the Guildhall in London before Mr. Justice Quain and 
a Special Jury.) 
SmirH anp OTHERs v. WEST. 

This was an ordinary action to recover £5,000 upon a guarantee 
entered into by the defendant and another for one Castle Kelsey, 
of Hull, corn merchant and broker, for the sum of £10,000, 

The statement of claim set forth that on the faith of the guarantee 
the plaintiffs’ firm gave credit to Castle Kelsey, and that after the 
31st March, 1874 (the date of the guarantee) large sums of money 
became due from Castle Kelsey to the plaintiffs’ firm, of which a sum 
of more than £10,000 was, on the 15th October, 1874, and still 
remained, unpaid. 

The Solicitor-General, in opening the plaintiffs’ case, said they 
were bankers at Hull, trading in the name of Messrs. Samuel Smith 
Brothers & Co., and the defendant was acorn merchant and miller 
at the same place. The action was on a guarantee given on 
the 3lst March, 1874, whereby the defendant, together with a 
gentleman named Leetham, since deceased, guaranteed the account 
of Mr. Castle Kelsey, who had been in the habit of banking with 
the plaintiffs from’ the year 1860 down to his stoppage in 1874. 
The course of business between Kelsey and the plaintiffs seemed to 
be, that Kelsey, who had a large number of correspondents abroad, 
was in the habit of making advances on cargoes through his bankers, 
the plaintiffs, they obtaining the shipping documents in exchange 
for their acceptance of the shipper’s drafts. When the shipments 
came to Hull they handed the documents to Castle Kelsey on his giving 
an undertaking to realize the cargoes, and repay them the advances 
made. On the 31st March, 1874, he was indebted to the plaintiffs 
in the sum of about £30,000. Some short time prior to that, the 
plaintiffs not being satisfied with the state of his account, intimated 
to him that he must give additional security, and accordingly the 
present defendant and Mr. William Leetham, since dead, agreed 
to guarantee Kelsey’s account to the extent of £10,000. Mr. Kelsey, 
when he faild, was indebted to the bank in a much larger sum 
than that, and hence the present action against the defendant for 
his moiety of the sum so guaranteed. 

Mr. John Egginton, being examined by Mr. Watkin Williams, 
Q.C., said he was a partner in the firm of Samuel Smith Brothers 
& Co., bankers, of Hull, and had been so for many years. The 
defendant was a miller at Hull. Mr. Castle Kelsey banked with 
the firm from the year 1860. The course of business with him 
before the giving of the guarantee was as follows :—He used to 
send the bank letters, requesting them to instruct their London 
agents (Messrs. Smith, Payne and Smith) to honour drafts drawn 
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by foreign shippers upon them against shipping documents, viz., 
bills of lading and policies of insurance. These documents were 
then forwarded to Hull hy Messrs. Smith, Payne and Smiths, and 
handed by the plaintiffs to Castle Kelsey, who entered into an 
engagement to be liable to them for their realisation. On the 3rd 
September, 1874, Kelsey stopped payment. 

On the 19th March, 1874, the firm had an interview with 
Kelsey as to the state of his account, having previously been 
complaining to him about it. He proposed to give the security 
of Mr. William Leetham and Mr. Fisher West for £5,000 each. 
He stated that the fact that his engagements for paying in the 
proceeds when taking away shipping documents were more than 
usual, was what caused him to make this proposition. On the 
26th March, 1874, they had another interview with him, at which 
Mr. Gerard Smith was present, and the record of what passed, 
as entered in the house diary, was as follows :—‘ Arranged with 
Castle Kelsey that on his giving us the personal security of Mr. 
William Leetham and Mr. Fisher West for £5,000 each, together 
£10,000, and with the securities we now hold, he is to have an 
overdraft of £20,000 beyond advances against bills of lading, 
but which upon being taken away are to be included in the 
£20,000, the understanding being that he is to have an uncovered 
balance of £5,000, which is not to be exceeded.” 

On the 31st March the guaiautee was entered into, and was in 
these terms :— 

“Hull, March 31st, 1874. 

“ Memorandum. 

‘That in consideration that Messrs. Samuel Smith Brothers & 
Co., of Hull, Bankers, will give credit to Mr. Castle Kelsey, of 
Hull, corn merehant, we, William Leetham, shipowner, and William 
Fisher West, corn merchant, both of Hull, hereby guarantee to 
Messrs. Samuel Smith Brothers & Co. (or whatever partners their 
firm may for the time being consist) the payment of all moneys 
which shall at any time and from time to time become due to 
them from the said Mr. Castle Kelsey. This guarantee not to 
extend beyond th: sum of £10,000 and interest thereon from the 
date of demand, and to be guaranteed by us in eyual proportions, 
that is to say—£5,000 and interest thereon by Mr. William Leetham, 
and £5,000 and interest thereon by Mr. William Fisher West. 

“This guarantee to terminate on the 3lst March, 1877, on our 
paying (if demanded) the amount which may then be due from 
Mr. Castle Kelsey to Messrs. Samuel Smith Brothers & Co., not 
exceeding the above-mentioned sum of £10,000 and interest. 

(Signed) “Wm. Leeruam, 
‘Wa. Fisner West.” 

The account continued on the same footing. as before, and on the 
2nd or 3rd September, 1874, he suspended payment. There was 
then a very large balance against him. 
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The witness was cross-examined by Mr. Cohen, Q.C., at some 
length, with the view of showing that the payments by Castle 
Kelsey to the credit of his account subsequently to the guarantee, 
had been specifically appropriated by him to new advances made 
since the date of the guarantee, and that consequently nothing was 
due under the guarantee. This was however denied by the witness, 
and no facts other than those mentioned in the examination in chief 
were elicited. 

Mr. Elijah Megitt, chief cashier to the plaintiffs, was called, and 
proved the account as taken from the ledger. 

Mr. Cohen said h2 should call no witnesses for the defence, 
and 

The learned Solicitor-General said he should certainly not 
address the jury. 

Upon an argument as to whether the plaintiffs had made out 
their case, or the defendant his statement of defence on the facts as 
they stood, 

The learned Judge said he was prepared to hold that the plain- 
tiffs had made out a prima facie case, which had not been rebutted 
by the defendant—the account had been kept in the same manner 
after the guarantee as before, and he could not think that when it 
was entered into on the 3lst March it was intended by the parties 
that a red line should be drawn in the books of the bank, and a 
fresh account commenced, which would have involved, according to 
the defendants’ theory, a separate account for each vessel. 

Mr. Cohen said, on the other hand the defendant was not bound 
to guarantee a past debt but payment of all moneys ‘ which shall 
become due.” 

The learned Judge said he was by no means certain that that 
meant merely new debts. He thought it was intended to be a con- 
tinuing guarantee to cover a floating debt between the parties. 

Eventually the learned Judge directed judgment to be entered 
for the plaintiffs for the full amount claimed, and upon the appli- 
cation of Mr. Cohen directed that execution should be stayed until 
the 4th day of Michaelmas sitting next if the defendant within a 
fortnight brought the damages into Court or gave security for the 
same to the satisfaction of the Master. 

The learned Judge certified for a special jury. 

The Solicitor-General, Mr. Watkin Williams, Q.C., and Mr. 
Arbuthnot, were counsel for the plaintiffs (instructed by Messrs. 
Lowe, Moss & Moss, of Hull). 

Mr. Cohen, Q.C., Mr. J. C. Matthew, and Mr. Forbes, were for 
the defendant (instructed by Messrs. W.J. and P. Reed, of Hull). 
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PROCEEDINGS WITH REFERENCE TO APPOINTMENT OF- 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 
Hovss or Commons, Friday, 3rd March, 1876.—Ordered, that a 
select committee be appointed to consider and report upon the 
causes of the depreciation of the price of silver, and the effects of 
such depreciation upon the exchange between India and Eng- 

land. 

Thursday, 9th March, 1876.—Select committee nominated of— 
Mr. Baxter, Mr. Christopher Beckett Denison, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Kirkman Hodgson, Mr. Hubbard, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. 
Massey, Mr. Mulholland, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Cave, Mr, Shaw, Mr. 
Hermon, Sir Charles Mills. 


SuMMARY OF THE Report oF THE SELECT CoMMITTEE. 


To sum up the more striking facts which have been brought 
before your committee, the situation at the present moment appears 
to be this :— 

1. The total annual production of silver has risen to upwards 
of £14,000,000, from an average of about £8,000,000 to £9,000,000 
in 1860. 

2. Of this amount of £14,000,000, the mines of the United 
States are estimated to have produced about £7,000,000, with the 
prospect of an increase for some years to come. On the other 
hand, if the price of silver should remain as low as at present, 
there may be some diminution in the production elsewhere. 

3. Germany has still to dispose of an amount which is certainly 
not less than £8,000,000, with the possibility that it may exceed 
£20,000,000 ; but with the possibility, on the other hand, that a 
considerably larger sum than the estimated amount may be ulti- 
mately required for subsidiary coinage. 

4. The Scandinavian kingdoms have discontinued the use of 
silver; but the amounts of demonetised silver coin which they 
have thrown, or can throw, on the market are not important. 

5. Austria has apparently been exchanging silver for gold, the 
amount of silver held in the Imperial Bank having diminished 
from £10,000,000 to £6,600,000 since 1871. 

6. Italy has been gradually denuded of her silver currency. 
Since 1865 large amounts have been exported; her forced paper 
currency has apparently expelled the whole of the metallic cur- 
rency, of which the silver coins amounted, at the beginning of 
1866, to about £17,000,000. 

7. France, on the other hand, has for some years past, been re- 
plenishing her stock of silver, of which during the last four years 
her imports have exceeded her exports by £33,500,000. , 

8. England, Russia, and Spain have each been buyers to the 
extent of some millions. 

2. Japan and China, and other countries in the East, have 
absorbed a certain amount. 
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10. India still takes silver, but in greatly decreased amounts. 

11, The Home Government has bills to sell to the extent of 
£15,000,000 per annum, which debtors to India can buy in the 
place of remitting bullion. This total has been gradually reached, 
and represents an excess of more than £10,000,000, compared 
with twenty years ago. 

12. The gross remittances of silver to India during the last four 
years have been £15,600,000, compared with £28,900,000 in the 
four previous years. 

Legislatively, the position is as follows :— 

Germany is gradually demonetising silver, and looks forward to 
its use only for subsidiary coinage. 

The United States is carrying out a policy of introducing silver 
subsidiary coinage in the place of all fractional paper currency now 
afloat, and of coining full-weighted silver coins, but only on a con- 
tracted scale and only available for legal tender for a limited amount. 

The members of the Latin Union and Holland have adopted an 
expectant attitude; but meanwwhile limit, as far as possible, the 
coinage of silver. 

No indications are given of any intention on the part of Russia 
and Austria to pass any laws with regard to their currency. 

The actual facts which have been enumerated speak for them- 
selves ; and it will be seen at once which of them are in favour of 
a rise in the price of silver, and which of them tend in a contrary 
direction. It is important, too, that the temporary character of 
some of these facts, and the normal character of others, should be 
fully taken into account. The surplus stock of Germany will in all 
probability weigh heavily on the market for some time to come, 
still it is a temporary circumstance. On the other hand, the 
United States will afford temporary relief to the market by retain- 
ing, for her own coinage, considerable amounts of the silver there 
produced. It is indeed possible, according to the evidence ad- 
duced, that the United States will retain as much silver for her 
new coinage operations as Germany may have to sell as the result 
of hers. 

The case of France deserves especial attention. The replenish- 
ment of her stock of silver can scarcely be regarded as other than 
a temporary circumstance. During the last four years, out of 
a total of £76,000,000 of disposable silver, France absorbed 
£33,500,000. The relief thereby given to the market must have 
been immense. It is impossible to assume that it can be continued 
on the same scale. The natural inference to be drawn would be in 
the opposite direction. 

With regard to India and the East, hitherto the largest con- 
sumers of silver, so much must depend upon the prosperity of the 
populations, on the abundance of the crops, in fact, on their powers 
of production, that it is impossible to make any forecast ; and as 
regards actual facts, no more can be stated than that, on the one 
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hand, they have always possessed a very large power of absorbing 
bullion, while on the other, that power has been diminished by the 
growth of the sums annually payable by India to the Home Govern- 
ment. 

The only facts in any calculation as to the future which are 
certain, and appear to be permanent, are the increased total pro- 
duction of silver, and the effect caused by the necessity of the Indian 
Government to draw annually for a heavy amount. Both are 
adverse to the future value of silver, as far as they go; but they 
may be partially counterbalanced by changes in the trade with the 
East. 


As regards Europe, much must depend upon the action taken by 
the Governments of the various countries where the question of the 
currency to be adopted is still unsettled. Your committee have not 
considered it to be within the scope of the questions referred to 
them to make inquiry as to the intentiens of these Governments, 
though many references to their views will be found in the various 
official documents procured for the committee by the Foreign Office. 
Your committee on this point would simply remark, that it is 
obvious that, if effect should be given to the pcelicy of substituting 
gold for silver, wherever it is feasible, and giving gold, for the 
sake of its advantages in international commerce, the preference 
even among populations whose habits and customs are in favour of 
silver, and thus displacing silver from the position (which it has 
always occupied) of doing the work of the currency over at least 
as large an area as gold, no possible limits could be assigned to the 
further fall in its value, which would inevitably take place; but 
your committee are bound to refrain from giving any opinion on 
the expediency of such a policy, or the necessity for its adoption. 

In conclusion, your committee have to observe, that while they 
have endeavoured to be as precise as possible in their statement of 
the facts which have been brought to their notice, and to give an 
explicit answer to the questions referred to them, as to the causes 
of the present depreciation of silver, they consider that, in view of 
the many uncertain elements to which they have pointed, and which 
necessarily enter into every calculation as to the future, they are 
not authorised to offer any further opinion as to the probable course 

of the silver market, beyond indicating, as they have endeavoured 
to do, the various circumstances which have to be taken into 
account. 


a 


Reports of Joint Stoch Banks. 


THE QUEENSLAND NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED. 


A sPEcIAL meeting of shareholders was held on the 4th April, 1876, at Brisbane, 
for the purpose of submitting resolutions for increasing the capital of the bank. 
The chair was taken by the Hon. F, H. Hart, M.L.C., chairman of the board 
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of directors, who, on rising to move a resolution for the consideration of which 
the meeting was summoned, said: —Gentlemen,—We have invited you to meet 
us to-day in order to consider some matters of high importance. We desire to 
obtain from you an expression of opinion which must guide us materially in 
shaping the future policy of this institution. The bank is approaching a point 
in its career when it will become imperative on us to determine whether it shall 
halt in its progress, satisfied with the position 1t has attained, or whether it shall 
increase its resources so as to keep pace with the growth of thecolony. In our 
opinion there should be no hesitation in deciding on the course that ought to be 
followed; and 1 will now, as briefly as pussible, place before you the views 
entertained by your directors. You are aware that when the bank was established 
it was resolved that the capital should consist of £500,000, divided into 50,000 
shares of £10 each. ‘The directors were authorised to issue at first one-half of 
such capital only ; but they were empowered to issue the remaming half of the 
capital at any time after the registration of the company to such persons as they 
thought fit. "When the increasing business of the bank rendered an augmenta- 
tion of capital necessary, your directors acted under this authority ; and the 

have from time to time made issues of shares, amounting altogether to 25,000, 
and comprising the whole of the second moiety of the «authorised capital. All 
these shares were offered in the first instance to the shareholders, and almost all 
were taken up by them. These issues were mostly made at a premium, and a 
sum of £9,500 has been obtained from this source and added to the reserve fund. 
We have now disposed of the 50,000 shares which we were authorised to issue 
under the articles of association. On these the sum of £5 has been called up, 
making our paid-up capital £250,000. Of course it is open to us to increase this 
amount by means of calls, but we desire to adhere steadfastly to the policy 
already enunciated to, and approved of by, the shareholders, namely, that the 
sum of £65 per share shall remain uncalled and held in reserve. Besides, we have 
no occasion t6 take such a step, our resources being amply sufficient for the 
business at present. We are, in fact, taking a long look ahead, and we are 
seeking your authority with the intention of exercising it, if granted, not now, 
but at some later period. We have firm faith in the future of this colony, and 
we think the bank ought to be in a position to take advantage of any favorable 
opportunities that may present themselves of securing legitimate and lucrative 
business. When important towns spring up as if by magic, as instanced by 
Cooktown, where we opened a branch as the pioneer bank a little more than 
two years ago, where settlement is rapidly extending over the country; when 
gold-fields are attracting population from all parts of Australasia, it behoves us 
to hold ourselves in readiness to strike out at the right moment, and secure for 
this institution its fuir share of the business of the colony with which its interests 
are wholly identified. Passing to the second resolution, I would ask you to 
consider it in conjunction with the third. If you turn to clause 51 of the articles 
of association, you will see that, unless you direct to the contrary, “all new 
shares shall be offered either at par or at a premium, as the directors think fit, 
to their members in proportion to the existing shares held by them.” In the 
2nd clause we asked you to permit us to dispose of the new shares at any time to 
such persons, and upon such terms, as we may deem advisable. In the 3rd reso- 
lution we request authority to apply tothe Parliament of Queensland for an 
Act enabling the bank to open and keep registers of shareholders in places 
beyond the colony of Queensland. The position of affairs is this—our transac- 
tions with England are growing so large that it may be necessary for us at no 
remote period to establish an office in London. We desire to have the power in 
such case to open a share register in that city, and we think it may be conducive 
to the bank’s interests, when a favourable opportunity offers, to place a certain 
number of shares in the London market. Some years ago such a course was 
pursued bya kindred colonial institution with signal success. A special issue 
of 10,000 shares was made in London at a premium of £2 per share, the amount 
paid upon exch share being £4 ; the bank in question was then paying a dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent. perannum. By this operation they added £20,000 
to their reserve fund. We cannot, of course, foresee what measure of success 
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would attend a similar operation on our part, but you-may rest assured that we 
shall not venture upon it unless we have ample assurance that the bank will benefit 
materially by the result. I may here explain that although the bank has at 
seagpay full power to open branches in any part of the world, we are unable to 

eep a register of shareholders in places beyond the colony, as we are required 
to make certain returns to the Registrar of the Supreme Court, which we could 
not do within the limit of time prescribed by the Statute if we have a share 


_ register in England. The Act we propose to ask for will not in any way alter 


the constitution of the Bank, it will simply enable us to substitute certain returns 
for other returns. In conclusion, I may mention that your directors have no 
intention of placing any shares in the colonial market at the present time, and I 
may add that we do not propose to offer any shares hereafter to the public until 
the shareholders have had the option of taking them up themselves, except in the 
case of such number of shares as it may be deemed advisable to place upon the 
London market. I admit that we are asking for a large measure of confidence 
at your hands, but when the board was composed of untried men you placed the 
disposal of 25,000 shares unreservedly in our hands, and, if I may judge from 
what has passed at our half-yearly meetings since that time, the manner in which 
we have exercised that trust has met with your full approbation. I will only add 
that you may rely on our taking good care that the interests of the proprietary 
are carefully consulted in arranging for any new issue of shares, and no additional 
capital will be sought for unless we are satisfied that it can be profitably em- 
ployed. The measures we submit have formed the subject of long and anxious 
eck ii and we trust that they will meet with your cordial support and 
approval. 

e Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the following resolutions :— 

“1, To authorise the increase of the capital of the bank to one million pounds 
sterling (£1,000,000), by the issue of 50,000 shares of £10 each. 

‘2. Toauthorise the directors (under the provisions of clause 51 of the Bankers 
Articles of Association) to dispose of such shares at any time to such persons and 
upon such terms as they may deem advisable. 

“3. To authorise the directors to apply to the Parliament of Queensland for an 
Act enabling the bank to open and keep registers of shareholders in places besides 
the colony of Queensland, and to do all things necessary or expodient for the 
accomplishment of that object.” 

Mr. M’Itwrairn seconded the resolutions, which, after some discussion by 
the proprietors, were carried. The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 





THE COLONIAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Tue thirty-ninth report of the directors présented to the shareholders at the 
annual meeting, held at Melbourne, the o4th April, 1876 :— : 

‘The directors beg to submit to the proprietors the accompanying statement and 
report of the affairs of the bank as on 31st March last. The net profits, after deduct- 
ing expenses of management, repairs to premises, stationery, rents, rebate on bills 
current, &c., and allowance for bad and doubtful debts, amount to, including 
the balance from last half-year, £18,740. 17s., which the directors propose to 
apportion as follows, viz.:—Dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on 
£6. 10s. per share, £16,250; reserve fund, £2,000; balance carried to profit and 
loss new account, £490. 17s.; total, £18,740. 17s. 

“Your directors invite the co-operation of the shareholders to increase the 
business of the bank, and thus add to its prosperity. 

“During the half-year a tranch has been opened at Horsham, in the 
Wimmera district.” 
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Balance-Sheet for the half-year ending 31st March, 1876. 


Dr. 
Capital es ; we Me 34 es os -. £406,250 0 0 
Bills in circulation ga ict e: a a os 120,717 6 11 
Notes in circulation ws Pa a Pe oa os 94,922 0 0 
Deposits .. ar ke ee as .. 1,038,107 13 9 
Balences due to other banks pr + - 3% as 19,669 7 1 
Reserve fund ae Ks ‘i na a 48,500 0 O 
Profit and loss—net ‘balance ie or és rs a 18,740 17 0. 





$1,746,907 8 9 
TT 


Cr. 
Coin and bullion .. a oa Pe wa ra «» £194,443 18 5 
Bullion in transitu nie ai si ES re at 50,000 0 O 
Foreign bills in transitu .. oe oe oe oe = 97,792 16 0 
Balances due from other banks .. oe ia as +5 13,8382 5 10 
Bills receivable and other advances sa oc be .. 1,828,628 0 0 
Bank premises ., ne ba ne oe oe ee 62,210 8 6 


£1,746,907 3 9 


Prorit anv Loss. 
Current expenses, ates aii —_ repairs, sta- 


tionery, &e. oe . £14,235 8 5 
Dividend at 8 per cent. per annum on £6. 10s. "per share. 16,250 0 0 
Reserve fund a ; o we: ee oe oe 2,000 0 0 
Rebate on bills current .. ee a ye om 17,268 1 3 
Balance to profit and loss new account oe oe oe 490 17 0 

£50,239 6 8 





Gross profits for the half-year, after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts .. oe .» £49,810 17 6 
Amount brought forward from last half-year oe ve os 428 9 2 


| 


£50,289 6 8 








ReEsERVE Funp. 


Balance os oe «» £50,500 0 0 
£50,500 0 0 

— 

Balance at 30th September last .. “ ae cn .. £48,500 0 0 
Transfer from profit and loss... ne es oe ee 2,000 0 O 





er 


£50,500 0 0 





THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Firty-frrst report of the directors to the half-yearly general meeting of the 
proprietors, held at Sydney, the 28th of April, 1876 :— 

‘The directors have the pleasure to submit to the proprietors a statement of 
the assets ant liabilities of the bank on the 31st ultimo, with the auditors’ re- 
port and declaration. The net profits for the half-year, after deducting rebate 
on current bills, interest on deposits, providing for bad and doubtful debts, and 
reducing Valuation of bank premises, amount to £97,839. 11s. 5d.; to which is to 
be added—Undivided balance from last half-year, £3,240. 0s. 8d. Giving for 
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distribution, £101,079. 12s. 1d.; which the directors recommend to be appro- 
priated as follows :—Payment of dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, 
£75,000; bonus at the rate of 24 yer cent. per annum, £12,500; augmentation 
of the reserve fund, £10,000; balance carried to the ‘ profit” and loss,’ new 
account, £3,579. 12s. 1d. : ‘£101, 079. 12s. ld. With the above appropriation the 
reserve fund will amount 1o £410, 000. During the past half-year branches of 
the bank have been established at "Vegetable Creek in this colony, and at Feild- 
ing and Balclutha in New Zealand; while the branch at Avoca, in the colony 
of Victoria, has been withdrawn. ‘Tt will be the duty of this meeting to elect 
a director in the room of the Hon. Alexander Stuart, M.L.A., who resigned his 
seat at the board on his accepting office as colonial treasurer. Mr. William 
Richman Piddington, M.L.A., is the only candidate, and has given the requisite 
notice. Themeeting will also be asked to confirm the resolution passed at the 
last half-yearly general meeting, authorizing certain alterations in the 76th 
clause of the deed of settlement.” 


Aggregate Balance-Sheet, March 31st, 1876. 
(Including London Branch to 31st December, 1875, and New Zealand Branches 
to 6th March, 1876.) 


Dr. 
Bank stock eee . £1,000,000 0 0 











Reservefund ..  ..  .. cece ee 400,000 0 0 
Notes in circulation ne es wa es os ae 713,857 0 0 
Bills payable he on a os oe 1,625,259 16 11 
Deposits and other liabilities <. “* ae os a 8,556,476 10 9 
Profit and loss .. we - we ei we nA 124,973 8 0 
£12,820,566 15 8 
ootn ‘and cash balances .. ‘ a nd --  £8,622,687 18 7 
Bullion in hand, and in transit to 0 London w oe 292,425 2 1 
Government securities ee ‘ ee s ae ia 15,745 15 6 
Notes of other banks .. aa oe “ va mp 15,399 0 0 
Bank premises 199,908 6 9 

Bills ‘maduiiie, bills discounted, and ‘other debts due to the 
bank .. — ae eR ue .. 8,667,736 10 5 
Insurance account “ oh “ss a ne ee 6,764 7 4 
£12,820,566 15 8 

Profit and Loss, March 31st, 1876. 
Dr. 

March 31st, 1876, rebate (at current uae on bills dis- 
counted, not due at this date ee 23,893 16 11 
Dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum ae 75,000 0 0 
Bonus at the rate of 2} per cent. — annum.. oi i - 12,500 0 0 
Augmentation of the reserve fun os eis 10,000 0 0 
Balance carried to “ profit and loss,” new account . ee 3,579 12 1 
£124,973 8 0 

Cr. 

September 30th, 1875, amount from last account .. 7 £3,240 0 8 

March 31st, 1876, Balance of half-year’s profits after pro- 

viding ‘for bad and doubtful debts, and including re- 
coveries from debts previously written off as bad os 121,733 7 4 





£124,973 8 0 
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Reserve Fund, March 31st, 1876. 
Dr. 
March 31st, 1876, balance vs es 











oe _ ae £410,000 0 0 
, £410,000 0 0 

Cr. 
September 30th, 1875, balance oe os “ £400,000 0 0 
March 31st, 1876, amount from profit and loss ae 10,000 0 0 
£410,000 0 0 





SL ST 








THE AUSTRALIAN AND EUROPEAN BANK. 


Ar the fifth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders, held at Melbourne, 
1st May, 1876, the following report was presented to the shareholders :— 

“Tn presenting the shareholders with the balance-sheet for the half-year 
ending 31st March, the directors have pleasure in reporting a general increase 
in the business of the bank and a marked improventent in the position and 
prospects of the institution. During the period embraced in the aecounts the 
note circulation increased from £11,012 to £16,685, and the deposits from 
£27,712 to £36,411 ; while the net profits have increased from £243. 4s. 9d. to 
£1,221. 12s. 7d., which sum, added to the amount carried forward from last 
half-year, leaves £1,566. 14s. 4d. as the present credit balance of the profit and 
loss account. The directors have also satisfaction in reporting that, by the 
issue of 10,045 new shares, the subscribed capital of the bank has been increased 
from £129,388 to £236,558; and the paid-up capital from £35,842. 10s. to 
£62,672. 10s. A branch of the bank has recently been opened at Carlton, with 
good prospects of success. Mr. G. W. Booker retired from the management of 
the bank at the close of the past year, when the board appcinted in his stead 
Mr. John M‘Cutcheon. In conclusion, the directors may be allowed to express 
their belief that, if assisted by the cordial co-operation of the now large and in- 
fluential proprietary, they will be able to present a still more satisfactory report 
. re next meeting, and be in a position to advise the payment of a divi- 

end,” 

Balance-Sheet on 31st March, 1876. 


LIABILITIES. 

Dr. 
Capital subscribed a ae a sie £236,558 0 06 
Notes in circulation .. P jnia ois 16,685 10 0 
Balances due other banks es 3,210 7 7 
Deposits .. ne ‘ ; 36,411 4 5 
Profit and loss ‘ 1,566 14 4 
£294,431 16 4 

ASSETS. 

Cr. 

Uncalled capital... oe a oe £173,885 10 0 


Coin and cash balances.. oe oe 
Bills remitted to England, in transitu 
Bills receivable, and other advances .. 
Bank premises, stationery, &c, 


6,234 2 8 
3,100 0 0 
108,188 9 2 
3,023 14 11 





£294,431 16 4 
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Prorit anp Loss Account. 








Dr. 
Expenses of management, including salaries, rent, taxes, 
directors’ remuneration, and other — ae sa £1,988 13 8 
Balance .. 4 na on Pe ‘a 1,566 14 4 
£3,505 8 0 
Cr. 
Balance from last half-year .. £345 1 9 
Gross amount of profits, after providing for payment of 
interest on deposits and rebate on bills. 3,160 6 3 


£3,505 8 0 








NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


Turrty-Firtx report of the directors - - proprietors at the annual general 
meeting held at Melbourne, 2nd May, 1876 :— 

‘¢ The directors now beg to lay before the shareholders the balance-sheet of the 
bank as on 31st March last, to which statements are appended of the profit and 
loss and reserve fund accounts on the same date. The result of the business for 
the half-year will be found to have been as follows, viz.:—Net profit, after 
deducting expenses of management, providing for bad and doubtful debts, 
rebate on bills discounted and not yet due, interest paid and accrued on deposits, 
repairs to premises and rent, £56,352. 12s. 8d. ; recovered from debts previously 
written off as bad, £281. 9s. 4d. ; balance from previous half-year, £5,617. 18s. 10d. 
Deduct bank note tax—first quarter, £765, leaving for appropriation 
£61,487. 0s. 10d. The directors propose distributing this sum as follows, viz. :— 
Dividend to shareholders at rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capi- 
tal of £750,000, £37,500 ; bonus to shareholders at rate of 2 per cent. per annum, 
£7,500; in reduction of premises account, £10,000; balance to next half-year, 
£6, 487. 08. 10d. ; total, £61,487. 0s. 10d. The shareholders will observe the special 
deduction i in connection with a note tax, which is rendered necessary on account 
of the Legislature of Victoria having recently passed an Act i imposing a tax of two 
per cent. on the average note circulation of all banks of issue within that pro- 
vince. During the half-year branches have been opened at Bridgewater, in the 
colony of Victoria, at Caltowie in South Australia, and the branch at Geraldton 
in Western Australia has been re-established. The agency at Longerenong in 
Victoria has been withdrawn, and that at Mallala in South Australia will be closed 
on the Ist May. There will be two vacancies on the board to be filled up on 
that oceasion, caused by the retirement in rotation of Thomas Smith, Esq. and 
Robert Murray Smith, Esq., M.L.A., who are both eligible for re-election, and 
have offered themselves accordingly. There are no other candidates, The 
shareholders will also have to appoint two auditors for the current year.” 


Aggregate Balance-Sheet for the half-year ending 31st March, 1876. (London 
branch accounts being included to 31st December, 1875.) ‘ 


Dr. 
Capital paid up es re oe oe me -» £750,000 0 0 
Notes in eirculation.. a se et a és +» 844,628 0 0 
Bills in circulation.. ns ‘i ea a pil a 946,657 8 6 
Deposits .. i a a wi -. 2,860,994 4 8 
Balances due to other banks wa - ne a i 12,346 19 10 
Reserve fund ; . an “ a ‘a - 250,000 0 0 
Profitandloss .. ai an ws rr “a a 62,252 0 10 





£5,226,878 13 9 
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Cr, 
Coin, bullion, and cash balances . 


oe x ee .. £611,139 1 0 
Government ‘debentures cs “e es 1 150,000 0 0 
Bills remitted and bullion in transitu ~ ee -- 1,206,369 1 10 
Balances due by other banks acs eve ee “s 58,700 9 3 
Notes of other banks “ oe e+ os 9,589 2 2 
Bills receivable and all other advances aa ee +» 8,078,030 4 6 
Bank premises and furniture account *113,050 15 0 


*Balance on 30th September, 1875, £116, 446. 17s. 10d. ; ;, ap- 
propriated then £10,000; outlay on building since, 
£6,603.17s, 2d. ; amount as ’abov e, £113.050. 15s. 





£5,226,878 13 9 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Expenses at head office and 82 branches and agencies -- £41,015 12 5 
Balance oe oe be es oe o° oe oe 62,252 0 10 


£103,267 13 3 


Balance brought forward . £5,617 18 10 
Gross profits, : after prov. iding for bad and doubtful debts, rebate 
on bills current, interest paid and accrued on deposits, and 
repairs to erie rent, &e... j ea mm +e 97,368 65 1 
Recoveries .. ee oe oe oe oe oe 281 9 4 





£103,267 13 3 
RESERVE FUND ACCOUNT. —_—_—_———— 


Balance Pee és ec es oa .. £250,000 0 0 


£250,000 0 0 


Balance last half-year .. es oe “ os .. £250,000 0 0 





£250,000 0 0 











ENGLISH BANK OF RIO DE JANEIRO, LIMITED. 


Report of the directors to the proprietors, submitted at the thirteenth ordinary 
general n eeting of the Company, held at London, the 24th of May, 1876 :— 
“The directors have much pleasure in submitting to the shareholders the 
annexed statement, showing the assets and liabilities of the bank and the 
profit and loss account for the financial year ended 29th February last. The 
gross profits for the year, after making ample provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, amount to £89,210. 18s. 3d., from which have to be deducted rebate of 
interest on current bills and drafts, and all charges at the head office, and at 
the branches in Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, and Santos, leaving as net profit 
£27,321. 19s. 5d., including a balance of £2,463. 8s. 9d. brought forward from 
the previous year. A dividend on account of 8s. per share, amounting to 
£20,000, was paid in December last, and it is now recommended to divide the 
sum of ‘£30, 000., or 12s. per share, payable on the 9th June next, making the 
dividend for the’ year 20s. per share, or 10 per cent. on the paid-up capital of 
the bank, free of income tax. After providing for the dividend on account 
already paid, and for the payment of the dividend now recommended, there 
will remain a balance of £7,321. 19s. 5d. to the credit of profit and loss account, 
which ~the directors recommend to be carried forward. The amount of 
£30,740. 14s. 10d. at the credit of depreciation of capital account, exceeds the 
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amount of depreciation at the current rate of exchange at Rio de Janeiro on the 
29th February last. The reserve fund amounts to £72,500. The directors 
much regret to report the resignation, on account of ill health, of their esteemed 
colleague, John Knowles, Esq, To fill the vacancy thus occasioned, the Board, 
in virtue of the power conferred upon them by the Articles of Association, 
have appointed Richard Foster, Esq., to be a director of the bank. The 

irectors who, in accordance with the provisions of the Articles of Association, 
go out of office on the present occasion, are Arthur B. White, Esq., and 
William Bevan, Esq., both of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election. The duty will devolve onthe mecting to elect the anditors to 
serve for the next twelve months.” 


Liabilities and Assets, 29th February, 1876. 
Capital, Liabilities, §e. 

Capital—Authorised in 50,000 shares of £20 each, with power 
to increase, £1,000,000 ; paid-up, £10 per share .. -- £500,000 0 0 
Liabilities—Amount due on current and deposit accounts, 
£246,739. 5s. 3d.; bills payable, other liabilities and credit 
balances, £1,402,003. Os. 10d. .. oe a i moh 
Depreciation of capital—As per statement of 27th Feb- 
ruary, 1875 oe oe oe ee - +e ee 30,740 14 10 


1,648,742 6 1 


Reserve fund ee ee we ae we “a a 72,500 0 0 
Rebate of interest on current bills and drafts .. os oa 1,896 7 11 
Profit and loss account, as per statement below Ss o 37,321 19 5 





£2,291,201 8 3 








Liabilities on bills negotiated .. ee = oe -. £81,203 13 8 


Assets, $c. 
Cash at bankersandin hand .. oe oe oe -. £115,993 16 
Bills receivable in hand and deposited with the Company’s 
bankers, £1,584,848. 11s. 4d.; other assets and debit ba- 
lances, £592,359. Os. 5d. oso « w=) = ee 


oo 


oO 





£2,291,201 8 3 








Projit and Loss Account for the year ended 29th February, 1876. 


¥. 
Amount of dividend of 12s. per share, declared by the ordinary 
eneral meeting held on 24th May, 1875 ee ee «» £30,000 0 0 
Balance carried down ne ro “ aa oe 2,463 8 9 
8 9 


£32,463 


General charges at head office and branches at Rio de Janeiro, - 
Pernambuco, and Santos, including directors’ remuneration.. £32,455 19 8 
Amount paid as dividend on account for the half-year ended 
i. « « —. .« ~o «- ees 
Rebate of interest on current bills and drafts .. ne ‘i 1,896 7 11 
Balance carried down oe ve ae ain -» 987,821 19 5 





£91,674 7 0 





Cr. 4 
Balance on 27th of February, 1875 oe ee oe -» £32,463 8 9 





£32,463 8 9 
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Balance brought down ee oe oe oe ve .. £2,463 8 9 
Gross profits in London, Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, and 

Santos, after allowing for interest on deposits, bad debts, &c. 89,210 18 3 

£91,674 7 0 

Balance brought down ee oe oe ee ee .. £37,321 19 6 





THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Repont of the Directors presented at the ordinary half-yearly gencral meeting 
of the company, held in London, 29th May, 1876 :— 

‘The directors have the satisfaction of being able to inform the shareholders 
that the bank has-passed through the recent severe and unprecedented crisis in 
Egypt, with much less inconvenience than might have been expected. The 
business of the bank, though of course greatly restricted, has been carried on 
with its usual regularity, by the employment of its ordinary resources, and with- 
out having recourse in any way to the reserve fund, which still remains intact. 
A large proportion of the assets of the bank consists of Treasury Bonds of the 
Egyptian Government, which by a decree of the Khedive, lately published, are 
about to be converted into a7 per cent. Government Stock, and pending the 
completion of arrangements for the conversion, and having regard to the un- 
settled state of affairs, it would be unwise to calculate the value of the new 
securities on the basis of the present depressed state of prices, the more so, as 
owing to the prudent management of its business, there is no probability of the 
bank requiring to realize any portion of them. The directors have, however, 
after much consideration, deemed it advisable not to declare an interim dividend 
on this occasion ; but they look forward with confidence to the future, and have 
every reason to anticipate a sound and profitable business for the bank when the 
present crisis in Egyptian affairs has passed away. Mr. C. Hill has been 
elected a director, in conformity with the Articles of Association, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr, Morrice. The directors consider that 
it will be for the interest of the bank, to wait further information from Egypt 
before filling up the other vacancies, As required by the Articles of Association, 
one of the directors, Mr. J. B. Pastré, retires by rotation, and, being eligible, 
offers himself for re-election. Mr. W. C. Harvey and Mr. Arthur Cooper, the 
auditors, also retire; Mr. Cooper, being eligible, offers himself for re-election.” 





BANK OF ROUMANIA. 


; mg - the sixth general mecting of shareholders held in London the 26th 
une, 1876 :— 

“ The committee present to the shareholders the annexed statements of the 
accounts of the bank for the year ending 3lst December, 1875. ‘This statement 
shows that, including the balance carried forward from last account, and after 
charging all expenses and making provision for bad and doubtful debts - 
and depreciation in the value of securities, net profits for the year amount to 
£15,903. 17s. 2d. The profits have been largely affected by the depressed con- 
dition of trade, by the apprehensions of political complications in the East, and 
by the depreciation in the securities of the Roumanian Government in sympathy 
with the fall which has taken place in other foreign securities. On a final 
. adjustment of accounts it has been decided to write off a larger amount than was 

anticipated in January last, and the result is that (in accordance with tho 
statutes) the sum of £4,096. 2s. 10d. has been drawn from the reserve fund to 
make up the dividend of 5 per cent. paid at the commencement of the year. 
The Tobacco Regie in which the Bank is interested, although affected in some 
measure by the gencral depressing influences of the year, has assumed a more 
satisfactory position, and may beexpected to yield a return on its capital during 
the current year. In conformity with the statutes, the central committee retire 
on this occasion from office, but are eligible for re-election.” 
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Liabilities and Assets, 31st December, 1875. 


























LIABILITIES. 
Dr. 
Capital .. as ae ie a & at a Se 
Bills payable. he sae oa ‘i 138,936 18 7 
Current accounts—‘ creditors” = os = ‘a 251,397 14 7 
Deposits for fixed terms os at a ee * 8,251 13 6 
Reserve fund ., ‘ $4 si ei om is 20,464 5 O 
Profit and loss .. a ‘“ ‘es — ai i 15,903 17 2 
£1,434,954 8 10 
ASSETS. 
Cr. 
Capital not called up .. es ea oe ie és £600,000 0 0 
Cash in hand oe oe ea 0 49,469 11 0 
Bills receivable and other securities il ia wa ie 493,816 0 10 
Current accounts—“ debtors ” ‘2 ‘a os ae 286,728 17 0 
Bank premises and furniture .. ee oe ie oe 4,940 0 0 
£1,434,954 8 10 
Profit and Loss Account. 
Dr. 
Current expenses for the year ending 31st December, 1875, 
including rent, salaries, directors’ remuneration, &c. £18,201 9 10 
Balance net profit carried forward .. - - ee 165,903 17 2 
£34,106 7 0 
—————s 
Distribution of 8s. per share made on tho 1st January, 1876 20,000 0 0 
£20,000 0 0 
A 
Cr. 
Balance hay = + forward from last year ‘ £2,063 9 8 
Gross profits for the year ending 31st December, 1875, after 
making provision for bad and doubtful debts .. 32,041 17 4 
£34,105 7 0 
———————— 
Balance, being net profit 31st December, 1875 i £15,903 17 2 
Transferred from reserve fund to make up 5 per cent. on 
capital paid in January, 1876... oe oe oe 4,096 2 10 
_ £20,000 0 0 








BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Tutrty-Fr1rTH annual report presented to the shareholders at the annual general 
meeting, June 27th, 1876; Sir R. R. Torrens in the chair: — 

“In submitting the thirty-fifth annual report, it is gratifying to the court of 
directors to state that the affairs of the bank are in a condition which meets 
with their approval,—reflecting the progress of South Australia, and the general 
prosperity rp the colony. The accounts to the 31st December last have been 
audited, and the balance-sheet is now submitted to the proprietors. The profit 
and loss account showing an available balance of £50,394. 0s. 3d., the court of 
directors recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum. There having been 
frequent remarks at. the meetings of proprietors as to the appropriation of the 
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sum of £25,000 accrued as surplus profits, the court of directors have given much 
consideration to the subject. Their recommendation is that the amount be 
carried to the credit of the reserve, thus raising that fund to one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds (£150,000), and that, whenever the reserve fund is in ex- 
cess of one-fourth of the bank’s capital, the amount of such excess shall be 
available for the equalisation of dividends, as well as for the payment of losses. As 
the opportunity is favourable for adjusting other questions, long under discussion, 
the resolutions to be submitted at the special general meeting have been care- 
fully prepared with the view of bringing about a thorough concurrence of 
opinion, and adapting the course of the bank’s business to alterations consequent 
upon the improved communication between Australia and England.” 


Balance-sheet and General Statements to 31st December, 1875. 











LiaBILIrTIEs. 

Promissory notes in circulation not bearing interest .. -. £104,236 0 0 
Bills of exchange in circulation not bearing interest .. > 95,998 10 10 
Balances due to other banks os oe ea me oe 7,903 15 6 
Cash deposited not bearing interest ae ied os -» , 294,571 17 9 
Cash deposited bearing interest .. oe ve oe -- 950,154 12 2 
Total due to the public .. +. 1,452,864 16 3 

Capital paid-up, £500,000 ; reserved fund, £125, 000; profit 
and loss, £50,394. 0s. 3d.; due to shareholders re .- 675,894 0 3 

£2,128,258 16 
or OMEN aeRO 
ASfETs. 

Coin and bullion, £215,927. 0s. 8d. ; a on due from other 
banks, £98,476. 6s. 10d. oe -- 814,403 7 6 
Promissory notes or bills of other banks. = mS ne 1,826 10 & 
Government securities .. os oe - 300,105 0 0 
Landed or other property of the corporation oe oe 40,290 0 0 

Notes and bills discounted, or other debts due to the corpora- 
tion not included under the foregoing heads ne .. 1,471,683 18 4 
£2,128,258 16 6 





ReEsERVE Funp. 


Amount of fund .. ve oe oe ee .. £125,000 0 0 





£125,000 0 0 








New 3 per Cent. Annuities ae = oe +» 165,000 0 0 
Reduced 3 per Cents. oe = oe os oe o% 22,240 0 0 
Consolidated 3 per Cents... nn ne Se re “* 4,460 0 0 
Australian Government Bonds .. ia © Bs - 58,300 0 0 
New Zealand Government Bonds a ee Re aes 25,000 0 0 

£125,000 0 0 





* 


Profit and Loss Account for the half-year, from 30th June to 31st 
December, 1875. 
Dividend paid 15th January, 1876 oe oe ee -- £25,000 0 0 
Expenses of the establishment, including directors’ and 
auditors’ remuneration, officers’ salaries, building expenses, 
rent, taxes, stationery income tax on net de SG. ss 16,987 14 8 
Balance carried forward - oa ee ‘ a 50,394 0 3 





£92,381 14 11 
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Balance brought forward .. ee oe os ie .. £650,636 0 7 
Interest on reserved fund os os oe aoe ce 3,169 7 4 
Profits from all offices .. sa ae es ~ oe 38,576 7 0 

£92,381 14 11 





THE IMPERIAL OTTOMAN BANK. 


Report to the thirteenth annual general meeting of shareholders held in 
London the 28th June, 1876 :— 

“The general committee have the honour to lay before the shareholders their 
thirteenth annual report. The accounts, made up to the 3lst December, 1875, 
show a gross profit of £925,270. 15s. 1d. After deducting all expenses and 
making the usual provision for bad and doubtful debts, a balance remains of 
£621,088. 7s. 2d., including £411. 17s. Od. brought forward from the previous 
year. Of this amount £250,000 (equal to 5 per cent. on the paid-up capital) was 
distributed in January last in conformity to the statutes, and the committee do 
not propose, under existing circumstances, to recommend that any further 
distribution be made. Although the progress of the business of the bank was 
most satisfactory during the greater part of the year to which the accounts refer, 
later events created so serious a derangement ofall financial operations connected 
with Turkey, that it was felt to be a matter of necessity to bring the affairs of 
the bank within the narrowest compass and to restrict the dealings of the 
various branch establishments to those absolutely necessary for the liquidation, 
as far as possible, of outstanding engagements. As usual, one-fifth of the 
members of the general committee have to retire at this meeting. The gentle- 
men so retiring on this occasion are Messrs. De Machy, Gilbertson, Baron 
Hottinguer and Larking, who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-clection.” 


Liabilities and Assets, 31st December, 1875. 








LIABILITIES. 

Dr. 
Capital ee ee oe ee oe ee ee -. £10,000,000 0 0 
Bank notes in circulation .. aes nts 53) oa 99,176 7 3 
i. o we 06 ob  o. ¢ 755,304 12 6 
Current and drawing accounts of the Government .. ae 629,121 1 0 
‘ 9 of sundries .. . ++ 2,420,933 16 5 
Deposits for fixed terms .. ee ee ee pa +» 223,498 6 3 

Profit and loss (including £411 17s. 0d. balance from last 
account) oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 621,088 7 2 
£14,649,122 10 7 
A ES 
Assets. . 

Cr. 
Capital not called up on ie = oe ran +» £5,000,000 0 0 
Cash in hand at Constantinople .. oe oe on oe 273,260 5 8 
” at branches oe a oe ee oe 217,453 2 2 
Bills receivable and other securities .. ee ee e+ 1,980,595 16 7 
Current and drawing accounts of the Government .. es 8,946,335 17 6 
i ~ of sundries .. ee e+ 2,247,423 5 10 
Advances on public securities and merchandise oe oe 922,928 14 6 
Bank premises and furniture... we oe oe ve 61,125 8 6 
£14,619,122 10 7 




















Colonial Bank. 


Profit and Loss Account from let January to 31st Lecember, 1878. 


Dr. 
Distribution of 10s. per share, made on lst January, 1876, 

at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, in accordance with 

the statutes Sa ee is ane “ oe aia £240,000 0 0 
Balance ‘a oe oa res an me ro ss 371,088 7 2 





£621,088 7 2 











Cr. 
Balance from last account, £411 17s.—profits for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1875, £620,676. lus. zd. .. .. £621,088 7 2 
£621,088 7 2 
Balance .. os “i os oe oe nr .. - £871,088 7 2 





CITY OF GLASGOW BANK. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH annual report by the directors to the shareholders, read at the 
annual meeting, 5th July, 1876:— 

“'The directors submit for the approval of the shareholders the thirty-seventh 
annual report, made up to the seventh June last They have to report, that the 
result of last year’s business is as follows:—The balance brought forward at the 
credit of profit and loss account from the previous year amounted to £11,519. 9s. 6d., 
from which falls to be deducted income-tax on dividend paid to shareholders in 
accordance with the resolution of last annual meeting, £916. 13s. 4d., leaving the 
sum brought forward, £10,602. 16s. 2d.; the balance at the erdit of profit and 
loss account, for the year ending 7th June last, amounts to £125,762. 14s. 1d. ; 
total, £136,365. 10s. 3d., from which the directors recommend—Ist, that a 
dividend at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, be declared, 
payable 3rd August and 5th February next, amounting to £110,000; 2nd, that, 
property account be further credited with the sum of £5,000: 3rd, that the 
balance be carried forward to the credit of profit and loss account of next year, 
£21,365. 10s. 8d.: together, £136,365. 10s. 3d.; leaving the reserve fund, as at 
present, £450,000. The directors regret to state, what the shareholders generally 
are aware of, that Mr. Alex. Stronach, who was for a long period manager of the 
bank, found it necessary, from the state of his health, to resign his position; and 
the directors considered that they were best serving the interests of the bank in 
appointing Mr. R. S. Stronach, the assistant-manager, as his successor. With a 
view to the enlargement of the head office premises, which has now become 
indispensable, the directors have acquired property immediately adjoining 
the present premises, and extending into Glassford Street, on wiich they purpose 
shortly to erect suitable building, which, at a moderate expense, will afford ample 
accommodation for the increasing business of the bank. Mr. William Taylor 
retires at this time by rotation as an ordinary director, but is eligible for re- 
election, which the directors respectfully recommend.” 





COLONIAL BANK. 


Report of the directors to the proprietors assembled at the seventy-seventh half- 

yearly generat meeting, on 6th July, 1876; Mr. Thomas D. Hill im the chair: — 
«“In‘compliance with the provisions of the charter, the directors now present 

to the proprietors the usual statement of the debts and assets of the corporation, 

on 31st December, 1875, including the net profit made during the half-year then 

ending, viz. :— . 
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Debts 
Circulation .. oe ee ee ee és oe .. £427,888 0 10 
Deposits, bills payable, and other liabilities .. ai .. 2,805,899 4 8 
Paid-up capital a oe oe oe oe - -- 600,000 0 0 
Reserved fund i on me ‘i oe si Su 82,000 0 0 
Balance of profit from last half-year .. ws - a 998 10 1 
Net profit for the half-year ee ‘a ala ee a 47,839 0 9 
£3,961,624 16 4 

Assets. 


Specie ee = «e od “ foi oe .. £262,824 8 7 
Due to the Bank in the colonies, on bills discounted and pur- 
chased (including those past due), &c... on = -- 1,516,339 19 7 
Due to the bank in the colonics, on current accounts.. oe 48,729 1l 9 
Due to the bank in London, on bills remitted, cash at 
bankers, &c. ee nh ~~ ee oe ae .. 2,027,821 5 3 
Bank premises and furniture, in London and the colonies .. 9,409 11 2 
+ 





£3,964,624 16 








“‘ Although the period embraced in the above statement, continued to be one 
of depression for the interests of the West Indies generally, the proprietors will 
observe that the profits of the bank have been maintained. ‘Che directors cannot 
report that any progress has been made towards the adjus( ient of the continental 
system of granting bounties upon the exports of sugar. The Directors much 
regret that since the date of the above statement of account. discontent has been 
aroused among the labouring population in Barb.does, leading to disturbances 
which have resulted in the loss ot life and of property ; but they rely upon Her 
Majesty’s Government adopting energetic measures to restore order and con- 
fidence in the Island. Up to the last dates, their manager expresses the belief 
that the bank will not suffer any material loss by those disturbances. The 
directors, having made provision for all bad and doubtful debts, and income-tax, 
recommend that out of the net profit, amou'ting to £47,*39. 0s. 9d., added'to 
the amount brought forward of £998. 10s. 1d. ; together, £48,837. 10s. 10d. ; an 
ordinary dividend of 6 per cent. and an extraordinary dividend of 1} per cent. 
be made upon the paid-up capital of the corporation, for the half-year ending 
31st December last, which will require, £45,000 ; leaving, £3,837. 10s. 10d. ; of 
which the directcrs propose to carry £2,000 to the reserve fund, increasing it 
to £84,000, and the balance of £1,837. 10s. 10d. forward to next half-year.” 

The Chairman said—Gentlemen, the report you have just heard read is the 
seventh in succession in which we have been cumpelled to state that depression 
exists amongst those with whom we do business Under such circumstances, I 
can well congratulate you upon the statement of accounts which we have been 
able to render, and in informing you that the profits of the last six months 
appear satisfactory. But [ must warn you that depression of this kind cannot 
go on for ever without leaving its effects, and if the planters in the West Indies, 
upon whom almost all the traders depend, do not make money, the utmost care of 
the directors will not prevent loss to the bank. If the convention which is now 
talked of establishes free trade in sugar, I shall look with confidence to the future, 
but in Europe protection rules and the bounty system is most injurious to the 
honest sugar trader. Mr. Cave informs me that in Egypt, aithough they have 
a protective duty on sugar of their own, yet French sugar undersells it, and 
nothing is seen in Egypt but French sugar. In England we have imported 
4,000,000 loaves of sugar since the Ist January, against 3,500,000 during the 
same period lust year, and the year before only 2,500,000. If this goes on, the 
result must be disastrous. Then, I am sorry to say, the West Indian cvlonies 
are not governed well. Many of them have been turned into Crown colonies 
lately, and their expenses have been very much increased, particularly Jamaica. 
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The troubles in Barbadoes arose from an unscrupulous attempt to carry con- 
federation. and to make it a Crown colony by raising the black labouring popu- 
lation against the respectable and white. Barbadoes has governed itsvlf for 200 
years admirably, aud it has provided the best and cheapest food, instruction, and 
justice to its population. The mischief does not rest here, for the statements 
made in Barbadoes have spread to other islands, and the negrves there fancy they 
are to have higher wages and land given to them. From these causes the pros- 
pects are rather threatening, but if Government act wisely, ana with decision, I 
ho ve we may meet you next half-year, and in future half-years, with the same 
satisfaction as heretofore. I only hope that that will be the case. Gentlemen, 
I beg to move that the report of the directors which has been read to the meeting 
be received, printed, and distributed amongst the proprietors. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and a vote of thanks to the chairman 
and directors terminated the proceedings. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 


Tue general meeting of shareholders was held 10th July, for the purpose of 
receiving a report and statement of accounts from the directors, and declaring a 
dividend. The chair was occupied by Sir H. W. Parker. 

The Secretary read the following report and statement of accounts :— 

“The directors have pleasure in submitting to the proprietors on this, their 
thirty-eighth annual general meeting, a statement of accounts which, after pro- 
viding for every bad and doubtful debt, has enabled them to declare a dividend 
and bonus equal to those of last half-year, viz., 7 per cent. and a bonus of 5s. 
per share, or at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum. The commercial depression 
which has prevailed so continuously for some time past in Europe and in America, 
and which has so materially affected the value of raw as well as manufactured 
products, cannot fail to be seriously felt throughout the whole of the Australian 
colonies. There has been a very large reduction in the marketable value of their 
main article of expurt, wool. Although this may be seriously felt by those 
engaged in pastoral pursuits, and may necessitate on the part of the bank great 
circumspe:tion and caution in the conduct of its business, the directors do not 
hesitate for a moment in expressing their contidence in the general resources of 
Australia and New Zealand. The regent favourable rains, the successful working 
of gold mines, especially in the Northern territury, and the continued extension 
of new areas for pastoral occupation, must operate beneticially for the colonies. 
Mr. Frederick Gonnerman Dalgety and Mr. John Sneriff Hill retire from the 
direction on the present occasion, in conformity with the deed of settlement, 
and now offer theraselves for re-election. ‘The earnest and able services of Mr. 
M‘Mullen and of the other officers of the colonial, as well as of the English staff 
of the bank, continue to merit the warmest acknowledgments of the directors 
and proprietors. ‘The annexed balance-sheet presents a net protit of 
£107,816. 17s. 5d. available for division, of which the dividend and bonus will 
absorb £100,000, leaving £7,816. 17s. 5d. to be carried forward,” 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets, at the Branches, on the 31st December, 1875, 
and at the London Office, on the 30th June, 1876. 





LIABILITIES. 
Dr. 
Circulation .. om ne me “* oi te .. £401,241 5 0 
Deposits .. os os oe oe es - +. 4,508,256 13 1 
Bills payable and other liabilities (including reserves held 
against doubtful debts).. nie me o sch -» 1,119,365 5 6 
Balance of undivided profits .. ae oe a ae 107,816 17 6 
Reserve fund as per cuntra ee o fat as .. 260,000 0 0 
Building and other reserve funds a a -» 160,000 0 0 
lade eae nee rss 
$7,783,680 1 0 


———__ __ 
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ASSETS. 
Cr. 
Specie on hand and cash balances 


Bullion on hand and in transitu .. 54,719 14 
Bank premises and property ai 188,443 14 
Government securities .. ‘ 266,970 4 


Local bills, bills xeceivable, and other securities 
Reserve fund, invested as per statement 


6,174,205 14 


£849,340 13 


250,000 0 

















o CU DHEA 


£7,783,680 1 





STATEMENT OF PROFITS. 


_ Dr. 
Balance of undivided profits at 30th June, 1875 


“a £106,471 14 3 
Out of which a dividend and bonus were declared of.. 


*. 100,000 0 0 





Leaving a balance of.. a 
Profits of the past year, after making provision for all bad 
and doubtful debts, £306,895. 2s. 1d.—less: remuneration 
to the .ocal directors, and salaries and allowances to the 
colonial staff, £66,240. 12s. ; general expenses in the colonies, 
including rent, taxes, stationery, &c., £21,618. 5s. 114. ; re- 
muneration to the board of directors, salaries of London 
office staff, rent, taxes, stationery, and general expenses, 
£15,997. 7s. 5d. ; income tax, £1,695. 13s. 7d. : 


6,471 14 3 


201,345 3 2 


207,816 17 6 
100,000 0 0 





Deduct: dividend and honus paid in January .. 





Balance of undivided profits at this date 





£107,816 17 5 
RESERVE FUND. 


Cr. 
New Zealand Imperial 4 per Cent. Debentures 


£200,000 0 0 
Colonial 6 per Cent. Debentures.. 


= «= ne 


£250,000 0 0 





THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Firry-srxtu report of the directors, presented at the annual general meeting of 
the proprietors, held 12th July, 1876 ; Archibald Cockburn, Esq., deputy-governor, 
in the chair:— 

“ The directors have to report that the net profits of the bank for the six months 
ending 30th June last, after payment of all charges (including the sum of 
£94,389. 13s. 2d. for interest paid and due to customers on their current and 
deposit accounts), are £99,069. 3s. 9d., which, with £7,264. 10s. 5d. brought for- 
ward from 3lst December last, amount to £106,333. 14s. 2d. The directors now 
declare a dividend for the last six months at the rate of 15 per cent. per annuin, 
on the. paid-up capital, clear of income-tax. After payment of the dividend, 
amounting to. £104,625, there will remain an unappropriated balance of 
£1,708. 14s. 2d. to be carried forward to profit and loss new account. Referring 
to the recent long-continued low value of money, the directors have resolved 
that-when the Bank of England minimum discount rate is under 3 per eent., the 
interest allowed on minimum monthly balances of current accounts not drawn 
below £500 in the half-year, shall be at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum below 
the Bank of England rate, the existing conditions as to interest on accounts 
current in all other respects remaining unaltered. ‘The directors announce with 
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regret that since the last meeting their esteemed colleagues, Joseph Maynard, 
Esq., and Charles Oppenheim, Esq., have retired from the direction. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the deed of settlement the directors have appvinted 
William Lansdowne Beale, Esq., and Thomas Rannie Grant, Esq., duly qualitied 
proprietors, to fill the vacancy caused by these resignations. The following 
directors retize by rotation, under the provisions of the deed of settlement, viz. : 
George Arbuthnot, Esq., Thos. Rannie Grant, Esq., Sigismond James Stern, Esq., 
who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


General Balance Sheet for the Half-year ending 30th June, 1876. 


LIABILITIES. 
Dr. 
Capital.—£10 per share paid up on 60,000 shares, £600,000; 
£6 per share added out of reserved profits, £300,000 ; £15 per 
share paid up on 20,000 shares, 1864, £300,000 ; £15 per share 
paid upon 10,000 shares, 1872, £150,000; 10s. per share 
added out of reserved -profits, 1873, £45,000 .. 0 -. £1,395,000 0 0 
Due by the bank on current accounts, and deposit receipts (in- 
cluding interest accrued), £13,345,075. 5s. 1d.; liabilities on 
acceptances (cover in hand smounting to £6,257,291), 








£3,668,654. 8&8. 2d. a Ja - Ae ae - 17,013,729 13 3 
Reserve fund, invested in Consols, and reduced, as per contra 411,123 9 6 
Buildings investment account .. os = ere ee 140,069 0 8 
Rebate on bills not due .. ~ ea Pe jim ae 15,037 8 6 
Balance at credit of profit and loss a ne “ oe 106,333 14 2 

* £19,081,293 6 1 
ASSETS. 


Cr. 
Cash in the bank, £1,218,031. 15s. 7d.; cash in Bank of 

England. £1,783,989, 3s. 1d. ; cash lent at call, £1,267,600.. 4,269,620 18 8 
Investments in government stock, Exchequer bills, debentures, 

&ec... ak He be os * an - -. 2,440,716 1 6 
Reserved fund—£295,720. 12s. 11d. Consols, £165,289. 5s. 1d. 

reduced .. ie oe oe oe ee oe oe 411,123 9 6 
Bank premises, consisting of freehold buildings in Princes 

Street, Mansion House Street, Argyl) Place, Fleet Street, 





Chancery Lane, Charing Cross, and Holborn Circus ee 424,561 16 4 
Loans, bills discounted, &c. ee oe a «+ 11,535,271 0 2 
£19,081,293 6 1 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum ee -. £104,625 0 0 
Balance, being undivided profit carried forward to next half- 
year oe oe ee ee oe oe ee ee 1,708 14 2 





£106,333 14 2 


Profit unappropriated on 3st December, 1875.. ee oe 7,264 10 5 
Amount of net profit of the half-year ending.30th June, 1876, 

after deducting all expenses and interest, paid and due 

(£94,389. 13s. 2d.) to customers on their current and deposit 

accounts ~. ee ee a ee ee oe oe 99,069 3 9 


£106,353 14 2 


The Deputy-governor then declared a dividend for the past half-year at the 
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rate of 15 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital, clear of income-tax. It 
was resolved unanimously :—That the report now read be adopted, printed, and 
circulated among the proprietors. That the proprietors of the Union Bank of 
London desire to convey to P. Northall Laurie, Esq., their high sense of obliga- 
tion to him for the eminent service and able guidance which he has rendered to the 
bank ever since its foundation, through thirty-seven years of directorship, during 
fift:en years of which time he has been governor of the Bank, and while they 
sincerely regret the illness which has led him to resign that office, they earnestly 
hope that he may long continue to take his accustomed interest in the affairs of 
the bank as director. That George Arbuthnot, Esq., Thomas Rannie Grent, Esq., 
and Sigismond James Stern, Esq., be re-elected directors of the bank. That the 
best thanks of the meeting be given to the governor, the deputy governor, and 
the directors, for their able management of the bank during the past half-year. 
That the thanks of the mecting be given to the general manager, the joint 
managers, the managers of the branch banks, and the secretary, for the efficient 
manner in which they have discharged their several duties. That the thanks of 
the meeting be given to A. Cockburn. Esq., the deputy-governor, for his able and 
courteous conduct in the chair this day. 





THE IMPERIAL BANK, LIMITED. 


TwENTY-EIGHTH report presented to the shareholders at un ordinary general 
meeting held 18th July, 1876. 

The directors have pleasure in submitting to the shareholders a statement of 
the accounts of the bank for the half-year ending 30th June last. Cpon 
reference to the annexed balance-sheet it will be seen that after payment of 

interest on the deposit and current accdunts, and providing for bad and doubtful 
dc bts, the balance of profit amounts to £42, 484. 4s. 9d. ; deducting from this 
amount the current expenses and rebate of interest on bills discoun'ed not yet 
due, there remains for appropriation £25,283. 15s., which it is proposed to apply 
in the following manner, viz. :—£20, 250 to the payment of a dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cnt. per annum free of i income-tax, and the balance of £5,033. lds. 
to be carried to the credit of profit and loss new account. 

» Balance Sheet, 30th June, 1876. 

. 

Capital issued, viz. :—- 
45,000 shures, £15 paid 








7 .. £675,000 0 0 
Amount due by the bank, on current ‘deposit, and interest 
avconnts, £2,218,624. 7s. 9d. ; pS, £539,911. 7s. 10d. 2,758,585 15 7 
Reserve fund ‘ si oo “a 90,000 0 0 
Redemption of premises fund oe 2,387 0 0 
Balance from 31st Dec., 1875, £4, 391. 5s. 6d. ; balance of profit 
for half-year, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, 
£4,264. 18s. 1d.; less interest ann on current and aan 
accounts, £10, 171. 13s. 10d. . ee «» . 42,484 4 9 
£3,568.407 0 4 
Cr. 
Consols, India Debentures, City eats and Jon ee 
Board of Works Stocks .. a £122,370 0 0 
Bill discounted, loans to customers, &e. . oi ae .. 1,862,797 11 8 
Acceptances, a8 per contra os - i -- 639,911 7 10 
Bank premises, furniture and fixtures .. bx we 23,480 4 8 
Cash in hand at Bank of England, and at call . - .. 1,029,647 16 2 





£3,568,407 0 4 
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Prorit anp Loss Account. 








Current expenses .. -» £12,522 11 2 
Payment of dividend, at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, for 
the hulf-year ending 30th June, 1876 . . ee 20,250 0 0 
Rebate on bills not due .. ‘a $a 4,677 18 7 
Amount carried to profit and loss new account. . ee ~ 5,033 15. 0 
£42,484 4 9 
Amount brought down .. ia a oe ‘- -. £42,484 4 9 
£42,484 4 9 








THE CITY BANK, LONDON. 


Forty-First Report, presented at a general meeting of the shareholders, held — 
1th July, 1876; Mr. John Jones in the chair:— 

“The directors present to the shareholders the annexed accounts of liabilities 
and assets, and profit and loss, for the half-year ending 30th June, 1876 ; showing 
that, after providing for interest on current and deposit accounts and for bad and 
doubtful debts, the gross profits, including £1,580. 88. 5d. brought forward from 
the preceding six months, amount to £64,599. 8s. 7d., to which is added 
£4,177. 13s. 2d., recovered from accounts previously provided for. Provision 
being made for current expenses and rebate on discounted bills not due, the 
directors declare a dividend at the iate of £8 per cent. per annum, free of income 
tax, payable on and after the 19th instant; add £10,000 to the reserved fund, 
thereby increasing it to £160,000; and carry forward to the next account 
£6,204. 16s. 6d. The business of the branches established being satisfactory, the 
directors decided to support representations made from Aldgate for increased 
facilities, and have recently opened a branch office at Aldgate Buildings, the 
prospects of which are encouraging. ‘The directors retiring, by rotation, on this 
occasion, are:—Mr. Wm. Macnaughtan, Mr. John Jones, Mr. Jas. E. Vanner, 
and being eligible, they offer themselves for re-election. ‘lhe auditors, Mr. Owen 
Lewis and Mr. John Curry, also again tender their services for the ensuing 
year.” 

The dividend was then declared, for the half-year ending the 30th June last, 
at and after the rate of £8 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital, free of 
income tax, payable on and after the 19th instant. It was resolved unanimously 
that the report now read be received and adopted. The following directors, who 
retired by rotation, were unanimously re-elected, viz. :—Mr. Wm. Macnaughtan, 
Mr. John Jones, Mr. Jas, E. Vanner. Mr. Owen Lewis and Mr. John Curry 
were re-elected auditors of the bank, with the usual remuneration. It was re- 
solved unanimously that the best thanks of the shareholders be given to the 
chairman and directors for the ability and judgment with which they have con- 
duct«d the affuirs of the bank, and especially during the past six months. That 
our thanks be also given to the manager, the secretary, and the other officers of 
the bank; and to the auditors, for their valuable services. 


Dr. Liabilities and Assets, on 30th June, 1876. 
Capital paid up, viz., £10 - share on 60,000 shares .. -. £600,000 uv 0 
Amount of reserved fund . os 150,000 0 0 


Amo nt due by the bank on current and deposit accounts, 

letters of credit, &c., £3,711,103. 1s. 4d.; acceptances 

against cash in hand, bankers’ bills, approved securities, 

&e., £2,823,445. 16s. 11d. . -. 6,534,545 18 3 
Profit and 1088, for the balance of that account, after pro- 

viding for bad and doubtful debts, viz. :—surplua profit 

brought forward from last half-year, £1,580. 8s. 5d.; since 

added, £63,019. 0s. 2d.; amount recovered from accounts 

previously provided for, £4,177. 13s. 2d. ae ae ae 68,777 1 9 





£7,353,326 0 0 
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Cr. 
Exchequer bills, East India debentures, and Government 


securities .. ee -. £340,608 4 1 
Cash in hand, at Bank of England. and at call. = e+ 1,136,731 11 5 
Oth 'r securities, including bills discounted and loans .. -. 5,818,107 13 1 


Bank premises in Threadneedle Street, Old Bo: d Street, Tot- 
tenham Court Road, Ludgate Hill. Paddington, Knights- 
bridge, and Aldgate ; furniture, fixtures, &c. a Ms 57,878 11 56 





£7,3538,326 0 0 





Profit and Loss Account, for the Half-year ending 30th June, 1876. 


Current expenses, including salaries, rent, stationery, directors’ 
remuneration, proportion of building expenses, income 


tax, &c. .. ° 24,964 16 8 
Amount carried to profit and loss new ‘account, being rebate 

on bil’'s discounted not yet due 3,547 8 7 
Amount transferred to reserved fund, in addition to £160, 000 

already at the credit of that account . 10,000 0 0 


Dividend account for the payment of a dividend at the rate of 
£8 per cent. per annum upon £600,000, amount of paid-up 











capital upon 60,000 shares oe 24,000 0 0 
Undivided profit transferred to profit and loss new account .. 6,264 16 6 
£68,777 1 9 
Cr. —_—_ 
Balance brought down, after providing for bad and doubtful 
debts, viz. :—Surplus profit brought forward from last half- 
year, £1,580. 8s. 5d. ; since added, £63,019. 0s. 2d.; amount 
recovered from accounts previously provided for, 
£4,177. 13s. 2d... oe oe ee we -- £68,777 1 9 
Reserve fund, December 31st, 1875 xe ‘a a -» £150,000 0 0 
Now added .. SG a ca ins sii a “ 10,000 0 0 
£160,000 0 0 





THE METROPOLITAN BANK, LIMITED. 

Report of the directors and statement of accounts presented to the shareholders 
at the eighteenth ordinary general meeting, held 19th day of July, 1876:— 

‘“‘ The directors have the pleasure to present to the proprietors their report and 
a statement of accounts for the half-year ending at the 30th of June last. ‘Ihe 
net profit made by the bank during the six months, including the balance of 
£2,607. 11s. 9d. brought forward trom the last »ccount, amounts to £6 2438. 0s. 8d. 
The directors recommend the payment of a dividend, for the half-year ending 
at the 30th of June last, on the paid-up capital represented by the ‘ A or pre- 
ferred shares,’ (both original and new issue) of the bank, at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum, free of income tax, which will require the sum of £4,086. 10s. 7d., 
and leave a balance of £2,156. 10s. 1d. to be carried forward to the ‘credit of the 
next account.” 

Balance-Sheet, 30th June, 1876. 
LiABILITIEs. 

Dr, 
Proprietors’ capital—20,000 shares, £10 each, fully paid .. £200,000 0 0 
Less 1,969 shares surrendered by the liquidator of the late 

Metropolitan and Provincial Bank, Limited . . oe 19,690 0 0 





£180,310 0 0 
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Diviled thus)—9,016 B shares, £10 each, fully paid up, 
£90,160; 4,015 A shares, do. £90,150; 8,081 A shares of £10 
each, new issue, £1. 10s. per share paid up, £12,121. 10s. .. 

“ Asset Valuation Account,” representing excess of present 
value of bank premises, and certain other assets over amount 
standing against them in the books, as below oe oe 

Current, deposit and other pe and loans on securities, 
per contra oe oe .e 

Acceptances and bills negociated as per contra .. : ee 

Rebate on bills discounted, not yet due, £569. 8s. 1d. , balance 
of profit and loss, £6,243. 0s. 8d. ae ee 


ASSETs. 
Cr. 
Cash on hand at Bank of England, and at call.. 
City bonds .. a 
Bills discounted, loans, and other accounts 
Bank premises, as per certificate of valuer, Lith July, 1872, 
exclusive of fittings oe ee ee ee 
Contingency account a 
Estimated value of interest in the assets and securities of the 
late Metropolitan and Provincial Bank 
Stamps a 
po and bills negociated, per contra 


Profit and Loss Account, from 31st December, 1875, to 30th 
Dr. 
Current expenses, directors’ fees, searing law, and other 
charges . 
Rebate on bills discounted, not yet due, & £569. 88. 1d.; . ‘balance 
of profit and loss, £6,243. Os. 8d. ‘ _ oe 


Cr. 

Rebate on bills discounted, at 31st December, 1875, and not 
then due, as per balance-sheet of that date .. 

Balance of profit and loss brought forward at Ist January, 
1876, £6,662, 12s. 10d., less dividend, at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum, to 31st December, 1875, £4,055. 1s. ld. .. 

Balance of gross profits for the half-year ending 30th June, 


1876, after payiment of interest and commission, &c. oe 
Asset Valuation Account, 30th June, 1876. 
Dr. 
Balance carried to balance-sheet above . oe — oe 


669 


£192,431 10 0 


11,894 0 


281,552 13 
41,827 13 


oso AOoolUr- 


6,812 8 





£534,518 5 4 





£97,773 3-6 
10,609 12 9 
245,206 4 8 
20,000 0 0 
113,564 9 5 
4,989 6 6 

647 15 0 
41,827 13 6 





£534,518 5 4 





June, 1876. 


£3,332 11 3 
6,812 8 9 


£10,145 0 0 


£794 15 0 


2,607 11 9 


6,742 13 3 


£10,145 0 0 


£11,894 0 1 
£11,894 0 1 


SS 








67u - London and Westminster Bank. 


Cr. 
Value of interest in assets and securities of the late Metropolitan 

and Provincial Bank, estimated as per last report, 

£16,366. 3s.; less balance now standing in the books at the 

credit of the Jate a and Provincial Bank, 

£11,876. 16s. 6d.. . £4,989 6 
Bank premises, No 75, Cornhill, "as per certificate of ‘valuer, 

dated 11th July, 1872, £20,000; less amount at which the 

same already stands in the books, £13,095. 63. 5d. ei -- 6,904 13 7 





£11,894 0 1 





THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK 


Report of the directors to the proprietors, at the special general meeting held 
July 19, 1876; Sir John Rose, Bart., K.C.M.G., in the chair:— 
| “The directors report that, after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, 
paving the income-tax, setting apart £2,000 towards the buildings of the bank, 
and making the necessary provision towards the pension fund and life insurance, 
| the net profits for the last half-year amount to £194,105. 10s. 0d. The rest or 
; surplus fund (with this sum added) will then amount to £904,175. 16s. 0d. The 
directors out of this fund now declare a dividend to the shareholders of 7 per 
| cent. for the half-year, upon the paid-up capital of £2,000,000. After this pay- 
ment is made the rest or surplus fund will be £764,175. 16s. 0d. 
Dr. 
Proprietors for paid-up capital .. - £2,000,000 0.0 
Amount due by the bank on deposits, circular notes, and other 
moneys, including rebate on bills discounted not yet due ..*29,986,141 16 3 
Rest or surplus fund, 31st December, 1875, £710,070. 6s:; net 
profits of the past half- -year, £194,105. 10s. .. -- 904,175 16 0 





£32,890,317 12 3 





* This amount does not include acceptances, £1,009,249. 5s. 10d. 








Cr. 
Government stcck and Exchequer bills . - -- £3,298,°51 11 7 
Securities guaranteed by the Government of India |. -. 700,000 0 0 
Bills discounted, loans, and other securities .. oe --- 25,336,676 19 10 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England .. a % -. 8,654,789 0 10 
£32,890,317 12 3 
ee or 
PROFIT AND LOSS. ; 
Dr. 
Total expenditure of the eight establishments, including rent, 
taxes, salaries, pension fund, life insurance, stationery, &c... £76,253 0 0 
Amount set apart towards the buildings of the bank . n 2,000 0 0 
Payment of the dividend now declared, at the rate ‘of 7 per 
cent. for the last nanome, « on the » panty ae of 
£2,000,000 oe oe 140,000 0 O 
Rest or surplus fund ig Bs bs a re +» 764,172 16 0 





£982,428 16 6 
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Cr. 
Rest or surplus fund, 31st December, 1875... a .. £710,070 6 0 
Gross profits of the last half-year, after paying the income- 

tax, and making provision for all bad and doubtful debts.. 272,358 10 6 





£982,428 16 6 


Rest or surplus fund a re ee a ee .. £764,175 16 0 











The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said he hoped, under all 
circumstances, they would consider it not an unsatisfactory exhibit of the half- 
year’s operations. They had been able to declare a dividend of 7 per cent. for 
the half-year, and to add some £54,000 to the ‘‘ rest.”” The policy of adding 
to the “rest,” and bringing it up to its former figure, was one which, they had 
reason to believe, commanded the general, if not the universal, assent of the 
sharekolders, and it might be regarded as the settled policy of the board to 
bring up the reserve fund at least to its former position, and as rapidly as they 
could. A good deal had been done towards accomplishing that already, and he 
was very glad it met with the shareholders’ approval. The result of the past 
half-year’s business was the result of the most legitimate and strictly sound 
barking operations, and the amount which, after the most careful scrutiny, they 
had to write off for bad debts was almost inappreciable; and as regarded their 
loans on other securities, they had not lost, nor did they stand to lose, a single 
farthing. He wished now to say a few woids with reference to the general posi- 
tion of the bank, and he hoped that would not be the least gratif: ing feature in 
their proceedings. In no half-year in the history of the bank had the amount 
of money deposited with them on current accounts been so large or the number 
of their active current accounts been so numerous—two facts which, he said, 
showed a convincing proof of the confidence reposed in them by the public. 
Referring to the new rules of the bank respecting the rates allowed on deposits, 
he said:—We felt it was necessary to show consideration and regard for our 
customers who had dealt with us for many years, and not to inaugurate a new 
system too rapidly, or to do it otherwise than tentatively. We, therefore, in 
endeavouring to carry out the rule which we had followed, and mean to follow 
in the future, to give for money only that rate which we conceive it to be worth, 
gave notice that as regards all new deposits after the month of October last, 
when the notice was issued, we would only aJlow on money at call 14 per cent. 
under the bank rate, but that if our customers choose to deposit it at seven 
days’ notice we would give them the old rate of 1 per cent. below the bank rate. 
We thought it only fair to those customers who had dealt with us so many 
years, and who had money on deposit with us at that time, that this rule should 
not be made at once applicable to thea. In conclusion, he thought it necessary 
to say a word of caution as to the future. They were all aware of the condition 
of things that had been going on in the world for many months past—the depres- 
sion, almost paralysis, of trade in every branch, which existed not only in this 
country, but all over the world. The shareholders must be aware that banking 
institutions could not share better than their neighbours when such a state of 
things existed, and it was quite possible they would have to show their share- 
holders not so gocd an exhibit as in the half-year under review. 

The foregoing report and statements having been read to the meeting, it was 
resolved unanimously :—1. ‘That the report now read be adopted and printed 
and circulated among the proprietors. 2. That the thanks of the meeting be 

resented to the directors for their efficient administration of the affairs of the 
nk. 38. That the thanks of the meeting be presented to the officers of the 
bank for ther zealous and able services during the past half-year. 4. That the 
thanks of the meeting be presented to Sir John Rose, Bart., K.C.M.G., for his 
able and courteous conduct in the chair. 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Fortreth Rerort submitted to the shareholders at the extraordinary general 
meeting, the 19th July, 1876; Mr. M. Hutton Chaytor in the chair : — 

“The directors have pleasure i in presenting the annexed accounts for the half- 
year ending 30th June, which show a gross profit of £85,037. 18s. 9d., including 
a balance of £827. 13s. 2d. brought forward from 3lst December; and after 
payment of all charges, including directors’ and auditors’ remuneration, and 
reserving £27,037. 19s. 8d. for rebate of interest on bills not due, there remains 
for disposal a sum of £49,324. 4s. 7d. It is proposed to apply £40,000 to the 
payment of a dividend at the rate of ten per cent. per annum, free of income 
tax, and to add £7,500 to the reserve fund, which will then stand at £417,500, 
leaving a balance of £1,824, 4s. 7d. to carry forward to next account. The 
directors regret to announce the retirement, in consequence of ill-health, of their 
highly esteemea colleague, Mr. F. C. Wilkins, who has been connected with the 
company since its formation. ‘The vacant seat at the board thus created has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. Charles A. Dickinson, of Messrs. Dickin- 
son, Akroyd, & Co., subject to the confirmation of the shareholders at the next 
ordinary general meeting.” 


Balance Sheet, 30th June, 1876. 








Dr. 
Capital—viz., 160,000 shares of £25 each, £5 per share pare. £800,000 0 0 
Reserve fund sth -- 417,500 0 0 
Liabilities on deposits, loans, &e.. oe ae - .. 7,105,900 0 6 
Premises redemption fund.. o 2,564 10 8 
Amount at credit of profit and loss emma as shown below 41,824 4 7 
£8,367,788 15 9 
Cr. 
Cash, Government, and other securities. . ic on +» £663,776 6 6 
Loans at call and short date Pa an ae me -- 592,012 0 2 
Bills discounted, &c. ee i sy 4 - -» 7,067,757 6 2 
Premises .. ns = Ap is as ea ia 44,243 211 





£8,367,788 15 9 











Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ending 30th June, 1876. 


Current expenses, including rent, meer income tax, salaries, 








and all other charges .. o“ a ver £6,025 14 6 
Directors’ and auditors’ remuneration o® a 2,650 0 0 
Rebate of interest on bills not due, carried tox new account . 27,037 19 8 
Amount added toreserve fund .. - > 7,500 0 0 
Dividend at the rate of ten per cent. per annum on the paid- 

up capital of £8v0 000, £40,000; balance carried forward 

to next account, £1,824. 4s. 1d. es ae ‘s RY: 41,824 4 7 

£85,037 18 9 
Cr. — = 
Balance brought forward from last account .. a ee £327 13 2 
Gross profits during the half-year ae oe es = 84,210 5 7 





£85,037 18 9 











The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said the half-year had 
been one of extraordinary difficulty in a business like theirs, and he accounts 
were much more favourable than they themselves anticipated during its currency. 
As compared with the half-years ending June and December last, the totals 
were very much diminished ; but the result was attributable not to any falling 
off in the number of their constituents, but to the falling off in the number of 
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bills in circulation. ‘This was so considerable that it was no wonder it had told 
with great severity on a business like theirs. Some of them would have 
observed in the Economist of February last that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his Budget speech to the House, announced that the stamps upon bills had 
fallen off by 81,640, which represented in billsa total of £163,290,600. That 
was to the end of 1875, and since then the diminution in the number of bills 
had gone on through the very exiensive failures, and from the fact that the same 
amount of goods, raw and manufactured, was now represented by a very much 
smaller amount of bills than formerly. The diminution in their totals was 
principally in the liabilities on deposits and loans. This, however, was no 
indication of any want of confidence of the public in them, for they could have 
easily obtained far larger sums if they could have found the means to employ 
them. He was scrry to say there were no signs of improvement yet, and they 
saw no probability for the present of an increased demand for such commodities 
as they dealt in. In his 45 years’ experience in business he never recollected 
such long-continued and universal depression in this country. It would be 
gratifying to them to know that, in spite of numerous and important failures 
in the half-year, their affairs had been so skilfully managed that they had made 
no bad delts whatever. With regard to the reserve fund, they had taken 
further steps towards replacing the sum they took from it twelve months ago 
by placing to it £7,500 out of the half-year’s profits; and he was sure they 
would be glad to hear that, from a renewed acquaintance of the position of the 
houses which failed, there would be a sum of not less than £20,000 to replace 
to the £100,000 they took from the fund. 





THE ALLIANCE BANK, LIMITED. 
Exzvextu Report presented to the shareholders at the ordinary general meet- 
ing, held July 20th, 1876:— 

“‘The directors have to report that the net profits of the bank for the last half- 
year (after making the necessary deductions for interest on current and dcposit 
accounts, current expenses, bad and doubtful debts, and rebate on bills not yet 
due) amount to £29,768. 12s. 6d., which, added to £35,759. 0s. 9d., the balance 
brought forward from the previous half-year, makes a total of £65,527. 138s. 3d. 
now to be disposed of. Out of this sum it is recommended that £28,000 be ap- 
propriated to the payment of a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, 
free of income tax; that £6,598. 12s. 11d. be added to the reserve fund, as well 
as the sum of £5,906. 7s. 1d. realized during the half-year from the assets of the 
Old Bank (together £12,500), thus rzising that fund to £195,000; that £500 be 
placed against the cost of extending the bank premises ; and that the remainder 
£30,434. Os. 4d., be carried forward to profit and loss new account. The directors 
have to announce, with much regret, that in consequence of failing health, John 
Torrance, Esq., has resigned his seat at the board, and that Thomas Hill, Esq., 
whose election they have now to ask the shareholders to confirm, has consented 
to fill the vacancy. The directors who retire by rotation, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Articles of Association, are Henry Gruning, Esq., Daniel 
Mackenzie, Esq., and James McMaster, Esq., all of whom being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. ‘The auditors, William Quilter, Esq., and Jonn 
Young, Esq., also retire at this meeting, and offer themselves for re-election. 
Dr. Balance Sheet, 30th June, 1876. 
Capital paid up on 80,000 shares ee 


oe ne +» £800,000 0 

Amount due to customers on current and deposit accounts, 
circular notes, &c., £2,044,352; acceptances £538,415. 1ls. 5d. 2,582,767 11 
Reserve fund on * os os ie a ee 182,500 0 
Balance of contingent account .. ee oe oe se 30,391 0 


Rebate account .. ‘ie ar a - np 4,712 5 
Amount brought forward 31st December, 1875, £35,759. 0s. 9d.; 
balance, being net profit for past half-year, £29,768. 12s. 6d. 65,527 13 


i) ououon So 








£3,665,898 11 2 








——————— ann 
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Cash j in hand, at Bank of England and at call - .. £537,399 17 6 
Investments in consols, &c. a ee — 137,441 19 8 
Bills of exchange, loans to customers, &e. .. 2,960,465 13 4 
Balance of outstunding accounts of old bank, to be realized . ‘ 30,391 0 9 
£3,665,898 11 2 
Profit and Loss Account. 
Dr. 
Current expenses, including rent, taxes, salaries, stationery, 
law charges, income tax, ; directors’ ne a. £15,163 10 4 
Rebate on bills discounted, ‘not yet due 4,712 5 9 
Dividends of 7s. per share on 80,000 shares, £ 28, 000; ‘amount 
placed to reserve fund, £6,592. 12s. 11d; extension of premises 
fund, £500; balance carried to profit and loss, new account, 
£30,434. Os. 4d. oe oe i ‘ wa se 65,527 18 3 
£85,403 9 4 
a — forward 31st December, 1875 £35,759 0 9 
Gross profits for the past half-year, after payment of interest 
on current and other accounts, and — provision for 
bad and doubtful debts. . a “ a 49,644 8 7 
£85,403 9 4 
By balance brought down .. ‘i a er si £30,434 0 4 
————— 
Reserve Fund. 
Balance 31st December, 1875 .. £182,500 0 0 
Amount transferred from contingent account, 30th J une, 
1876 pee Pere cay eae 5,906 7 1 
Ditto profit and loss account .. es ~~ oa ae 6,593 12 11 





£195,000 0 0 











THE CENTRAL BANK OF LONDON, LIMITED. 
Tue twenty-fifth report of the directors is as follows :— 

‘¢The directors submit the result of the operations of the bank for the half- 
year ended 30th June, 1876. It will be in the recollection of the shareholders 
that the investments held by the bank have for some time past appeared at a 
depreciation in value. The directors, after mature consideration, came to the 
conclusion that in the interests of the bank it was desirable that the securities 
(purchased many years ago) in respect of which the depreciation arose should 
be realised, and that the investments in British Government securities should be 
increased. They therefore adopted this course, which they are convinced will 
add to the stability of the bank, and will meet with the approval of the share- 
holders. In the result the reserve fund will stand at £10,009. The investments 
of the bank now consist solely of British Government securities. ‘The annexed 
profit and loss account shows a gross profit, including the sum brought-forward 
from the previous half-year, of £22,752. 4s. 3d., and deducting therefrom the 
charges at head office and branches, directors’ remuneration and interest to 
customers, and writing off an ad-quate sum from the amount expended on bank 
premises, there remains a balance of £9,729. 14e. 1d. ‘The directors, therefore, 
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recommend that a dividend be paid at the rate of £8 per cent. per annum, free 
of income-tax, that £2,347. 9s. 5d. be added to the reserve fund, which will then 
stand at £10,000, and that the surplus, amounting to £3,382. 4s. 8d. (including 
rebate) be carried forward to profit and loss new account. Since the dat> of the 
last report the directors have established a new branch bank at No. 95, Newgate 
Street, where business was commenced on the Ist of May.” 


Gencral Balunce-Sheet, 30th June, 1876. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Dr. 


‘Capital—authorised, £1,000,000; issued in 20,000 shares of £10 
each, £200,000. 


Amount paid up, viz., £5 per share on 20,000 shares .. -- £100,000 0 0 


Amount due on current and von accounts .. oe -. 973,991 5 7 
Acceptances .. ° 257 6 10 
Reserve fund, £23, 000; less loss on realisation of certain invest- 

ments, £15,347. 93s. 5d. . -- 7,652 10 7 


Rebate of interest on current bills, &i, 123. 148. "8d. ; profit and 
loss account—net profit, as per statement, £8,605. 198. 5d. .. 9,729 14 1 





#1, 091 ate yan 17 1 


ASSETS. 

Cr. 
Cash at Bank of England, in hand, and at call .. eee .. £301,800 19 3 
Bills discounted, loans, &c. a ed -. 670,489 1l 6 
Bank premises, fittings, and furniture gi Re ns .. 88,665 6 5 
Investments at cost .. -- 80,674 19 11 


viz. :—Consols, £64,590. 98. "9d. ; New 3 per Cent., £5, 354. 15s. ; 
Reduced 3 per Cent., £15, 716. 13s. 8d. 





$1,091,630 17 1 





Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ended the 30th June, 1876. 
Dr. 
General charges at head office and branches, including directors’ 
fees, £8,274. 13s. 8d.; amount written off bank premises 
account for depreciation of leasehold premises, en &e., 


£945. Os. 11d. ne ‘ . £9,219 14 7 
Interest paid and due on current and deposit accounts .. - 8,862 15 7 
Rebate of interest on current bills, £1,123. 14s. 8d. ; balance, 

being net profit to 30th June, 1876, £8,605. 198. 5d. .. . 9,729 14 1 

£22,752 4 8 

Cr. 

Balance at 3lst December, 1875 .. . £7,907 19 1 


Deduct—amount of twenty-fourth dividend paid at the rate of 
8 per cent, per annum, £4,000; amount carried to the reserve 
fund, £1,500 ee oe ee ot oe ee oe 5,500 0 0 
° £2,407 19 1 
Balance of profit for the half-year ended 30th June, 1876, after 
providing for estimated loss by bud and doubtful debts -» 20,3844 6 2 





£22,752 4 8 
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UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER, LIMITED. 


Report of the directors to the shareholders at the fortieth annual general 
meeting, held at Manchester, 26th July, 1876 :— 

“The directors have pleasure in handing you their yearly report, ending the 
80th June, 1876. After deducting rebate on bills on hand not due, and making 
ample allowance for all bad and doubtful debts, the protits of the bank for the 
year amount to £80,801. 3s. 5d., to which add the amount brought forward last 
account, £10,097. 48. 4d.; deduct all expenses of head office and branches, 
£26,184. 138. 7d. For the half. year ended 31st December, 1875, a dividend 
at the rate of £12. per cent. per annum was paid, free of income-tax, amount- 
ing to £26,400. It is proposed to pay a further dividend for the current half- 
year, ending 30th June, 1876, at the same rate, £12 per cent. per annum, free 
of income-tax, £26,400; leaving to be carried to next account, £11,913. 14s. 3d. 
The directors retiring by rotation are Mr. Thomas Higginbotham and Mr. 
Richard Tonge, who are eligible, and offer themselves for re-election. 


Balance-Sheet, 30th June, 1876. 


Dr. 

Capital 40,000 shares, £11 each paid ie ee oe -- £440,000 0 0 
Reserve fund : ‘ 140,000 0 0 
Current and deposit accounts and rebate of bills on hand, 

£1,598,195. 2s. 8d. ; accepted bills, £105,783. 16s. . 1,703,978 18 8 
Balance of profit and loss account, 30th J une, 1875, 

£10,097. 4s. 5d.; profit for the year, £80,801. 3s. 5d. ; less 

expenses and interim dividend, as below, £52,584. 13s. 7d. 38,313 14 3 





£2,322,292 12 11 








Yr. 
Bills on hand, loans to customers, credits, and other securi- 


ties, £1,786,810. 17s. 1d. ; accepted bills, £105,783. 16s... £1,892,594 13 1 
Cash on hand and at call S = aia na os 389,665.13 1 
Bank premises .. ‘ ws i oF oe oe 40,032 6 9 





£2,322,292 12 11 





Prorit anp Loss Account. 
Dr. 
Total expenses of head office and branches, including 
directors’ fees, salaries, rent, taxes, and stationery for 
the year, £26,184. 13s. 7d.; interim dividend paid, 











£26,400... a £52,584 13 7 
Balance to be divided, £38, 313. 14s. 2d., as follows :_ 
Dividend at the rate of £12 per cent. per aunum ., ee 26,400 0 0 
Balance brought forward to next account .. ne bs 11,913 14 3 
£90,898 7 10 
Balance of profit from last year ai £10,097 4 5 
Profits for the year, after paying income-tax, and making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, £85,858. 17s. 34.5 
less rebate of bills on hand, £5,057. 13s. 10d. Ms ; 80,801 3 6 


£90,898 7 10 
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THE BRITISH LINEN COMPANY BANK. 


ANNvAL report to the court of proprietors; the Right Hon. the Earl of Selkirk 
in the chair: 

The directors now place before the proprietors a statement of the affairs of 
the bank for another year. The balance brought from profit and loss account 
of last year was £80,311. 0s. 10d. ; of which there was applied in payment of half- 
year’s dividend at Christmas last, £65,000; and there remains, £15,311. 0s. 10d. ; 
to add to the balance at the crédit of profit and loss account for the twelve 
months ending 15th April, 1876, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, 
rebate on bills current, and interest due to customers, £150,281. 6s. 3d.; to- 
gether, £165,592. 7s. 1d. 

The directors now recommend that that sum be applied as follows :—1st, in 
payment on 24th June current, and 25th December next, in equal proportions, 
of a dividend at the rate of 13 per cent., free of income-tax, £130,000; 2nd, in 
reduction of cost of bank offices, £5,000; 3rd, by carrying forward to profit and 
loss account, £30,592. 7s. 1d. ; total, £165,592. 7s. 1d. 

The surplus funds of the bank as at 15th April last were thus :—Rest, 
£350,000; whole year’s dividend, £130,000; balance carried forward, 
£30,592. 7s. 1d.; total, £510,592. 7s. 1d, 

It would be gratifying to the directors now to recommend a larger division 
of profits amongst the proprietors, which, doubtless, the statements submitted 
would warrant; but, looking to the present depressed state of trade, they deem 
it more judicious, and more for the interest of the stockholders, to add to the 
strength of the bank. 


Abstract General Balance-sheet, 15th April, 1876. 
Dr. LIABILITIES. 

Deposits, £7,891,186. 11s. 1d. ; acceptances by the bank and 
their Lendon correspondents, £223,938. 10s. 10d.; drafts 
outstanding on demand, or not exceeding eleven days’ 
date, £233,615. 9s. 3d.; notes in circulation, £517,244; 
total liabilities to the public .. oo oe ee ° 

Capital, £1,000,000; reserve fund or rest, £350,000; net 
profits of the year, after providing for rebate of dis- 
count on current bills, bad and doubtful debts, etc,, 
£150,281. 6s. 3d.; balance brought forward from last year, 
£80,311. 0s. 10d.; less half-year’s dividend paid to pro- 
prietors at Christmas last, £65,000 ; total liabilities to the 
proprietors es ee oe oe * os +» 1,515,692 7 1 


Total liabilities to the public and the proprietors .. «- £10,381,576 18 3 


£8,865,984 11 2 





Cr. ASSETS. 

Bills under discount, advances on cash and credit accounts, 
and securities held against acceptances, £7,595,678. 18s. 4d. ; 
bank premises at head office and branches, £136,217. 16s.; 
together .. oe o° oe oe ee o o> 

Government and Bank of England stocks, short loans in 
London, and cash balances with London correspondents, 
£1,677,422. 4s. 3d.; other stocks, bonds, and securities, 
£665,190. 18s. 8d.; gold and silver coin and notes of other 
banks, £307,067. 1s.; together oe oe ee +. 2,649,680 3 11 


Total assets of the bank .. Re = si a .. $10,381,576 18 3 
= — 


£7,731,896 14 4 
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MANCHESTER AND COUNTY BANK, LIMITED. 


Report of the directors to the shareholders at the half-yearly ordinary general 
meeting, held 21st July, 1876. 

“The directors have Dag om in presenting to the shareholders the annexed 
statement of accounts, for the half-year ended 30th June, 1876, on reference to 
which it will be seen that, including the balance of £5,862. 2s. 8d. brought 
forward from the previous half-year, there is now a net profit of £65,875. 15s. 5d, 
to be appropriated. Of this amount the directors propose to add £10,000 to the 
reserve fand, which will thus be raised to £375,000, to pay a dividend at the rate 
of 15 per cent. per annum, which, together with provision for income-tax, will 
absorb £50,358. 8s., and to carry forward £5,517. 7s. 5d. to the profit and loss 
account of the present half-year. 


Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1876. 


Dr. 
Capital—being £15 per share on 44,000 shares i .. £660,600 0 0 
Reserve fund pee oe Ks wie an we = 365,000 0 0 
Lodgments on current and deposit accounts, &c. a -. 5,028,122 19 1 
Rebate of bills on hand .. as - Fr ee oe 12,201 7 10 
Profit and loss account :—Balance from 31st December, 1875, 

£5,862. 28. 8d.; Net profit for the half-year (as below) 

£60,013 128. 9d. oe ee oo ee oe oe 65,875 15 6 


£6,126,300 2 4 


| 








Cr. 
Bills of Exchange, loans, credits, cash on hand, and with 
bankers, &c. ki a “~ “a os - .. £5,940,442 0 0 
Investment in consols ise os ee “ eg ~ 147,536 0 10 
Bank property oe oe oe oe oe oe ee 38,322 1 6 
£6,126,300 2 4 
Profit and Loss Account—31st December, 1875, to 30th June, 1876. 
Dividend of £1. 2s. 6d. per share and provisions for income- 
tax.. ee ee oe a a“ ee = . £50,358 8 0 
To reserve fund .. a wi ee rr ae a 10,000 0 0 
Balance carried forward .. ~ a a - ey 6,617 7 5 
£65,875 15 6 
—————— 
Cr. 
Balance 31st December, 1875 .. ee es ina as £5,862 2 8 
Gross profit for the half-year, after making provision for bad 
and doubtful debts, £80,499. 166. 5d.; Less expenses at * 
head office and branches, and directors’ and auditors’ : 
remuneration, £20,486 3s, 8d. = os pe oe 60,013 12 9 


£65,875 15 6 
a 





STOURBRIDGE AND KIDDERMINSTER BANKING COMPANY. 
Report for the year ending 30th June, 1876 :— 
‘* The directors have the pleasure to present their forty-second annual report. 
After deducting all current charges, rebate on bills not yet due, and making pro- 
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vision for all bad and doubtful debts. the net profits of the year (including 
balance brought forward from last account) amount to £30,470. lds. 5d. A 
dividend of 10s. and a borus of 10s. per share, for the half-year ending 
December last, has been paid. Your directors recommend a like dividend 
and bonus for the present half-year. These will absorb £19,890 and leave a 
balance of £10,580. 15s. 5d. for disposal. Of this sum your directors retain 
£2,637. 6s Od., to be added to reserve fund, No. 2, raising it to £50,000, 
and making with reserve fund No. 1, a total reserve "of £100,000, or equal to 
the amount of your paid-up capital. The remaining balance of £7, 943. 98. 5d. 
they recommend to be carried forward to next account. Having regard to the 
depressed condition of the trading and manufacturing interests, they consider 
the results of the year’s business as eminently satisfactory. It is with regret 
that the directors announce the retirement of Joseph Johnson, Esq., on account 
of failing health. They have pleasure in stating that they have elected Lord 
Ernest J. Seymour, of Kingley, near Alcester, to the vacant seat, and who has 
accepted the same.’ 


Balance-Sheet, June 30th, 1876. 

Dr. Liabilities. 
Proprietors’ Capital er oe oe ee oe +» £100,000 0 
Guarantee fund, No.1 .. ms os oa a on 60,000 0 
Ditto dittoNo.2 .. 47,362 14 
Due on note account, drafts on agents, and. to customers 

including rebate on bills current . a a «+ 1,848,717 12 
Balance .. oa ae 4 os on aa ‘i 20,555 15 


an oco 





1,566,636 2 0 








Cr. Assets, 
Cash on hand and at call _ +s ee ee -» £842,067 10 
Consols .. ae a“ ae ee as sin me 24,994 0 


Bank and other premises ee oe 37,402 2 
Bills discounted, loans to customers, and other securities ee 1,162,172 8 


é|,cooaeo 


£1,566,636 2 





fi 








Dr. Profit and Loss Account. 
Dividend of 10s. and bonus of 10s. per share, paid in 
February last .. eo £9,915 0 0 
Ditto ditto ditto for the present half-year 9,975 0 0 
Guarantee fund, No.2 .. oe oe nr 2,637 6 0 
Balance ee ad oe ef ee ee oe ee 7,943 9 5 
£30,470 15 56 
Cr. —_——— 
Balance from last Account oe oe ee oe oe £1,362 0 8 
Net profits of the year ... oe oe oe os o 29,108 15 2 





£30,470 15 5 








_ MIDLAND BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Report mted to the shareholders at the twenty-sixth ordinary general 


meeting, held at Peterborough, the 14th July, 1876, Basil T. Woodd, Esq., M.P., 
in the chair. 
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In submitting the following balance-sheet and statement of profit and loss 
for the half-year ending 30th June, 1876, examined and certified as usual by the 
auditors, the directors have to report that, notwithstanding the extreme depres- 
sion of trade, the results of the operations of the bank for the half-year have 
been very satisfactory. 

Including the balance brought from last account, the gross profits for the 
half-year, after making provision for bad and doubtful debts, were 
£50,330. 10s. 9d. ; and deducting therefrom interest paid, or due to customers, 
and all the current expenses of the bank, there remained a disposable balance of 
£20,219. 1s. 6d. 

The directors have appropriated £5,000 to the increase of the reserve fund, 
which now stands at £50,000, and recommend a dividend for the half-year of 
8 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, which will absorb £12,000, and that 
the balance of £3,219. 1s. 6d., which includes rebate of bills discounted but not 
due, be carried to the next account. 

Since their last report the directors have opened branches at Ashbourne, 
Knighton, Presteign, and Whitchurch, and they have pleasure in stating that 
the results are likely to equal their expectations. 


Balance-Sheet 30th June, 1876. 


Dr. 
Capital subscribed .. : ae — .. 1,500,000 
Capital paidup .. oe oe ee oe + .. £300,000 0 0 
Reserve fund . ¢ ‘a 45,000 0 0 
Current and deposit accounts, and other liabilities .. . 1,437,624 10 0 
Profit and loss, balance ‘brought from last account, 

£4,346. 10s. 2d.; gross profit for the half-year, after making 

provision for bad and doubtful debts, £45,984. 0s. 7d. 50,330 10 9 





$1,832,955 0 9 


aie 


Or. 
Cash on hand, with agents, and at Bank of England .. .. £226,638 19 4 
Freehold and ‘copyhold premises, and bank fittings .. ee 49,555 0 3 
Bills and promissory notes discounted and other advances to 

customers ee -. 1,526,649 11 11 
Current expenses, including salaries, rents, &e., at head office 

and branches, agency charges, directors’ remuneration, &e. 14,191 6 1 
Interest paid or accrued on current and deposit accounts, &c. 15,920 3 2 





£1,832,955 0 9 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Current expenses as above ‘ ee 


ree <a a 
Interest paid or due to customers ts 6 ree oe 15,920 3 2 
Reserve ee o oe ee oe 5,000 0 0 
Dividend of 8 per cent. per annum - 12,000 0 0 
Carried forward to profit and loss new account :—Rebate on 
bills not due, £1,053. 16s. 7d. ; anaateineane profit, 
eens «kt . ae 3,219 1 6 





£50,330 10 9 


Unappropriated profit from last account £4,346 10 2 
Gross profit for the half-year, after <a provision ‘for bad 
and doubtful debts ee a ve ee 45,984 0 7 





£50,330 10 9 
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THE LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK. 


Szventy-z1GHTH Report presented to the shareholders at the half-yearly general 
meeting, held July 20th, 1876 :— 

‘<The directors beg to present to the shareholders the annexed statement of 
the liabilities and assets of the bank and of the profit and loss account for the 
half-year ended on the 30th ultimo, by which it will be seen that, after provid- 
ing for rebate of interest on bills discounted not yet due and crediting the 
guarantee fund with £7,992. 19s. 9d. for six months’ interest, a net profit has 
been realised of £98,025. 11s. Of this amount the directors have appropriated 
the sum of £90,000 to the payment ofthe dividend at the rate of 15 per centum 
per annum on £1,200,000, the present paid-up capital of the bank, leaving a 
balance of £8,025. 11s. to be carried forward to profit and loss new account. 
The guarantee fund account, with its accrued interest, now stands at 
£540,859. 2s. 7d.” 


Liabilities and Assets, Friday, 30th Jume, 1876. 


Dr. ; 
Capital paid-up, viz., 80,000 shares at £15 per share +. £1,200,000 0 0 
Amount of the guarantee fund, 3lst December, 1875, 

£532,866. 2s. 10d. ; six months’ interest on ditto, at 3 per 

cent. per annum ee + ee ee ee ee 540,859 2 
Amount due by the bank on current accounts, deposit 

receipts, circular notes and acceptances ae oo 16,546,357 15 
Rebate of interest on bills discounted, not yet due, carried to 

new account .. oe oe ee oe oe oe 11,419 4 
Amount of net profit for the half-year ended 30th June... 98,025 11 





alor Oo st 


$18,396,661 13 


| 


Cr. 
Government stock, valued in accordance with the resolution 
passed by the general meeting of shareholders, on the 19th 
of January, 1865, viz. :—£1,200,000 consols, new three per 
cents., and reduced at 90 = re Be ~ -» £1,080,000 0 
Cash in hand and at the Bank of England .. oe +» 1,757,355 1 
Bills discounted, loans and other securities .. oe «+ 16,435,626 12 
Freehold premises, buildings, furniture, &c., at head office 
and branches .. oe oe ee oe os eo 123,680 0 0 
8 


Ce ed 





£18,396,661 13 





Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ended 30th June, 1876. 


Dr. 

Current expenses, proportion of building expenses, directors’ 
remuneration, superannuation allowance fund, income 
tax, &c., £48,802. 13s.; rebate of interest on bills dis- 
counted, not yet due, carried to new account, 
£11,419. 4s. 4d.; six months’ interest on the guarantee 
fund, at 3 per cent. per annum, £7,992. 19s. 9d. .. : 

Dividend account for the payment of half a year’s dividend 
at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum upon £1,200,000, 
amount of paid-up capitai on 80,000 shares we os 90,000 0 0 

Amount carried forward to profit and loss new account ., 8,025 11 0 


£68,214 17 1 





£166,240 8 1 


ny 
ei a 
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Cr. 
Amount of gross profit for the half-year ended 30th June, 
after making provision for bad and doubtful debts -- £166,240 8 1 


£166,240 8 1 
———— 
Guarantee Fund Account, 30th June, 1876. 











Dr. 
Present amount .. ia +e an ee ei .. £640,859 2 7 
£540,859 2 7 

Cr. 
Amount on the 3lst December, 1875 .. -» £532,866 2 10 

Six months’ interest on =“ mee fund, ‘at 3 per cent. 

per annum ° eo oe oe oe 7,992 19 9 
£540,859 2 7 
———————eeeeeee 





SHEFFIELD UNION BANKING COMPANY. 


Report of the directors to the shareholders at their thirty-third annual 
general meeting, 20th of July, 1876 ; John Brown, Esq., in the chair :— 

‘* The directors have to state that, notwithstanding the general depression of 
trade and the low value of money which have characterised the whole of the 
past financial year, the profits of i bank have been satisfactory. After pay- 
ment of all the expenses of the bank, the income-tax, and providing for the 
losses of the year, the profits are £21,692. 0s. 9d.; whereof the shareholders 
have already received, asan interim dividend of 5 per cent. (or at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum) the sum of £9,000; and another is now declared at the 
same rate, requiring £9,000; with a bonus of 1} per cent. £2,250, leaving a 
balance of £1,442. 0s. 9d., to be added to the surplus fund which, with this 
addition, will amount to £ 51,733. 11s. 8d. The dividend now declared is payable 
on or after Monday, the 24th instant. The business at the newly opened 
branches fully answers the expectations of the directors, and the branches of 
longer standing show a satisfactory result. In order to provide for the increase 
of business and to be prepared for any extension, the directors have built sub- 
stantial premises at Penistone and Rotherham. At Retford the banking office 
has been much enlarged andimproved. The directors report with much regret 
that in May last their colleague, William Smith, Esq., the chairman of the bank, 
was compelled by advancing age to retire from his ‘position asa director. His 
connection with the bank dates from its formation in 1843, and your directors 
take this opportunity of testifying to their high appreciation of his services 
whilst on the board. The vacancy urising from his retirement has been filled 
by the appointment of his son, Mr. Francis Patrick Smith, a duly qualified 
shareholder. In accordance with the bank’s trust deed all the directors (who 
are eligible for re-election) now go out of office, and it is for this meeting to 
elect directors for the ensuing year, Subjoined is the usual statement of assets 
and liabilities :— 


General Balance Sheet, 30th June, 1876, 


Cr. ae 
ASSETS, 
Cash and bills on hand, and nen - to = bank .. £726,692 11 10 
Freehold premises .. ee ‘ ° on jeu 4,725 0 0 


£731,417 11 10 
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LIABILITIES. 
Capita, 15,000 shares at £12 oe oe ee +» £180,000 0 0 
Deposits and we due by the Yank « é ae -» 479,484 0 9 
Profit for the year . ee - 21,692 0 2 
Surplus fund we ae i 60,291 10 11 





£731,417 11 10 


The following resolutions were proposed and carried unanimously :— 

1. That the report now read be adopted and a copy sent to each shareholder. 
2. That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the directors for their ser- 
vices during the past year. 3. Subject to confirmation at special meeting to be 
called for the purpose—‘‘ That any present or future director of the company 
who is or shall be a solicitor may, if requested so to do by the board, act by him- 
self or his firm as solicitor to the company, and shall be entitled to charge and 
shall be paid for all business done by him as such solicitor in the same manner 
as if he had not been a director, and this shall be one of the regulations of the 
company.” 4. That Messrs. John Brown, Francis Ebenezer Smith, George 
Bassett, Joseph Hallam, and Francis Patrick Smith, be elected directors for the 
ensuing year. 5. That the thanks of the meeting be given to the officers of the 
bank for their services during the past year. That the thanks of the meeting be 
given to the chairman. 





MANCHESTER JOINT-STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 


Report of the directors to the shereholders at the ordinary half-yearly general 
meeting, on the 27th July, 1876 :— 

“The directors, in presenting the sixth half-yearly balance sheet and profit and 
loss account to the shareholders, have to report that, after paying all current 
expenses and interest to customers, allowing for rebate on bills not m itured, and 
making provision for bad and doubtful debts, the net profits amount to 
£8,782. 8s. 11d. This amount, together with £4,188. 9s. 8d. brought forward 
from last half-year, shows a disposable balance of £12, 970. 9s. 8d. The directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend for the half-year ending June 30th, 1876, 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income tax, which will absorb 
£5,206. 9s. 7d., leaving a surplus balance of £7,764. 0s. 1d. It i is proposed to add 
£2,500 to the reserve fund, to apply £500 to "reduction of purchase of business 
account, and to carry forward the balance of £4,764. 0s. 1d. to the profit and loss 
account of present half-year.” 

The directors retiring by rotation at this meeting are Alderman J. B. 
McKerrow and Mr. John Robertson. 


Balance Sheet, 30th June, 1876. 


Dr. 
Capital, eae £6 per share on 17,050 shares .. a -. £102,300 0 0 
Reserve fund oe ve ee 41,892 10 0 
Current and deposit accounts, &e. . 290,192 12 0 


Profit. and loss account—balance, profit ‘and loss, 31st 
December, 1875, £4,188. 0s. 9d.; gross profit, after making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, £16,167. 188. 7d... 20,355 19 4 


£454,741 1 4 


ES SED 
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Cr. 
Cash on hand and at call ii = aaa “ - 
Bills of exchange, advances to customers, and balance of pur- 
chase of business account, &c. me oe ee ee 380,493 14 
Current expenses for half-year, including rent, salaries, 
directors’ remuneration, &c. .. “ ae “ ee 
Interest paid and accrued on current and deposit accounts, 
and rebate on bills not matured hes a oe 


£66,861 17 


I 
7 
3,214 8 0 
4,171 1 8 
£454,741 1 4 
—— 
Profit and Loss Account, from 1st January, 1876, to 30th June, 1876. 
Dr. 
Current expenses, as above, £3,214. 8s.; interest paid and 
due to customers, and rebate as above, £4,171. ls. 84... £7,385 9 8 
Dividend 6s. per share, or 10 per cent. per annum, and pro- 
vision for income tax, £5,206. 9s. 7d. ; reduction of purchase 
of business account, £500; reserve fund, £2,500; balance 
earried forward to profit and loss new account £4,764, 0s. 1d, 12,960 9 $ 


£20,355 19 4 


—— 
Cr. : 

Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1875 .. ae £4,188 0 9 

Gross profits, after providing for bad and doubtful debts .. 16,167 18 7 





£20,355 19 4 








THE STAFFORDSHIRE JOINT STOOK BANK, LIMITED. 


Tue directors are much gratified in informing the shareholders that during the 
past half-year the profits have amounted to £11,3316. 6s. 7d., which with 
£1,047. 9s. 11d. brought forward from last account, make an available-sum of 
£12,363. 16s. 6d., a progressive result which they believe will be deemed satis- 
factory. The directors have declared the usual interim dividend to the 30th 
June, of 15s. per share, which will absorb £6,562. 10s., leaving £5,801. 6s. 6d. 
to be carried forward to next half-year’s account. From the opening at Wolver- 
hampton and transference of the head office to the establishment there, the 
directors look forward hopefully for increased business and advantages generally 
in the working arrangements of the bank. 





HAMPSHIRE BANKING COMPANY, 


Forry-szconp Annual Report of the directors, to be presented to the share- 
holders at the annual general meeting, to be held at the head office of the 
Company in Southampton, on Wednesday, 2nd August, 1876. 
The dizectors have pleasure in presenting to the shareholders the accom- 
ying statement of the accounts of the bank, made up to the 30th June, 1876, 
including profit and loss account for the previous twelve months. The gross 
profit, after making provision for rebate on bills not yet due, and for directors’ 
allowance and annuities to retired officers as fixed by resolutions of the share- 
holders, amounts to £69,385. 2s. 9d., from which has been deducted the general 
expenditure of the Company (including income tax) amounting to £31,037. 3s.4d., 
leaving a net profit of £38,347. 19s, 5d., to which has to be added the balance of 
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profit brought from the previous year, £221. 11s. 1d., making available for dis- 
tribution £38,569. 10s. 6d., which the directors have appropriated as follows :— 
In payment of dividend for half-year to 31st December on £150,000 of 
capital, at 18 per cent. per annum, £13,500; to pay dividend for half-year to 
this date on £200,000 of capital, at 18 per cent. per annum, £18,000; to con- 
tribution to officers’ guarantee fund, being the second of four annual donations, 
as previously authorised, £250 ; to ditto ditto, being the third and fourth annual 
donations, paid in advance, £500; to credit of profit and loss new account, 
£6,319. 10s. 6d. Previously to making up the foregoing account, all the assets 
of the bank were subjected to a rigid valuation, and a very ~— rovision 
(entirely irrespective of the reserve fund of £100,000) was made for ascer- 
tained losses, as well as for all losses which the directors think can possibly arise 
from any doubtful debts on the books of the bank. The directors hope to be able 
to open their office in Threadneedle Street, London, about the end of the month 
of August. A branch of the bunk has been successfully established at 29, Oxford 
Street, having been opened in response to a requisition numerously signed by 
persons connected with that locality. The directors have determined to ask the 
shareholders to authorise the creation of 10,000 addditional shares, to be rendered 
available in the event of opportunities arising for advantageously issuing the 
same in the interests of the Company. They have also in view to propose a 
change in the constitution of the board, the details of which are not sufficiently 
matured to enable them to submit them to the shareholders for approval, and in 
consequence, they have not issued the usual notices for the election of new 
directors. This business will necessitate the adjournment of the annual general 
meeting, and such adjournment will accordingly be proposed by the directors. 


Balance Sheet, June 30, 1876. 
LIABILITIES. 


Dr. 
Amount of paid-up capital ee ee ee ee ee $200,000 0 0 
Reserve ta a ee ee “a ae ie 100,000 0 0 
Balance of profit and loss account oe ve ee és 6,319 10 6 





306,319 10 6 
Amount due on deposits and other accounts .. oe . 2,118,067 17 0 


Dividend payable in August oe ee ee ee oe 18,000 0 0 
$2,442,387 7 6 


a eel aa ae 


Assets, 


Cr, 
Amount due on current accounts, bills discounted, &c., -. $1,278,808 


1 4 

Freehold banking premises, furniture and fittings .. os 41,840 0 0 
English Government stocks, £445,560. 12s. 6d.; colonial ds 
and other investments, £164,148. 11s. 6d. ; cash in hand, at 

eall, and at short notice, £512,030. 2s. 2d. .. +e -» 1,121,739 6 2 





£2,442;387 7 6 
——ael 
Account of Profit and Loss for the Year ending June 30, 1876. 


General expenditure, including income tax... se -» £31,087 3 4 
Dividend to 31st. December last, on £150,000 at 18 per cent., 
£13,500; dividend to this date on £200,000 at 18 per cent., 
£18,000; contributions to officers’ guarantee fund, £750 .. 32,250 0 0 
Balance carried forward .. oe os oe on 0 6,319 10 6 





£69,606 13 10 
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Cr. 
Balance from last year .. oe we ee ie oe £221 11 1 
Gross amount of profit for the year - ed me oa 69,385 2 9 


£69,606 13 10 © 
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“NE PLUS ULTRA.” 


Decimal Interest Tables, for the use of Bankers, Brokers, Merchants,and others; 
arranged for speedy calculation of interest on any sums for any number 
of days, shown in fourteen open rates, viz.:—},1, 14, 2, 24, 3, 34, 4, 
44, 5, 54,6, 64, and 7 per cent. By H. B. Taytor. Fourth edition. 
London: Shaw & Sons, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Those who are practically conversant with the details of banking do not 
require any information as to the occasions when interest tables have to 
be used, or of the service which a well-arranged set of tables of this 
description is to those whose duty lies in carrying out this portion of bank- 
ing work. Mr. Henry B. Taylor, the manager of the branch of the 
North and South Wales Bank, at Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire, has pre- 
pared the set of tables which are mentioned above. The fact that they 
have attained a fourth edition speaks for itself, The Bank of England, 
and many of che principal banks both in Loudon and the provinces, make use 
of them ; and we are certain that their arrangement and compactness will 
recommend them to all who need such tables. The distinguishing features 
of these tables are described in a note to them ; they are :— 

“1st, 'Thatthey greatly diminish the calculator’s labour (particularly 
in dispensing with leaf turning on change of products or rates). 

“2ndly, That the usual progressive order of products is reversed. 

“3rdly, That the rates more frequently required are placed nearest 
the products on the first folio.” 

Having examined the tables we are able to corroborate the correctness 
of this statement, and we can cordially recommend them to ail who are 
engaged in making calculations of this description. 





MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Observations on a Table showing the Balance of Account between the Mer- 
cantile Public, and the Bank of England. By Witttam Laneorton. 


Mr. William m, the well-known banker, of Manchester, has re- 
printed with a short preface, a very interesting paper which he - first 
ublished about eighteen years ago in the transactions of the Manchester 
tatistical Society. Mr. Langton was an early labourer in the field of 
statistical research, as to the periodicity and regular recurrence of certain 
waves in the working of our financial system. The paper likewise con- 
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tains, as might naturally have been expected in anything that was written 
by one of so much experience in business, various practical remarks on the 
principle in which banking should be carried on. 

The following remarks on the probable results of accumulating vast 
sums in the shape of banking deposits in. the hands of the Government 
through the old Savings’ Banks, or through the Post Office, appear to us 
well worthy of notice :— . 

“ The result of these large accumulations acts virtually as a conversion 
of an equivalent of Consolidated Stock into a debt payable on short 
notice—the withdrawal of which in times of public discredit, such as 
were witnessed by our fathers, might be found a matter of great per- 
plexity and loss to the State. 

“ A large amount of accumulated small savings in France are in the hands 
of the Government; but these are in the shape of rentes, virtually a 
perpetual annuity transferable from hand to hand, but not repayable on 
demand like the improvident engagements of the English Savings’ Bank 
system.” p. vii. 

Mr. Langton’s remarks on this subject appear to us of the more impor- 
tance, as they coincide with those of Mr. F. Seebohm, who has endeavoured 
to obtain the sanction of Parliament to a Bill for facilitating the holding 
Consols in small amounts by investors among the working classes, instead 
of encouraging deposits in the savings’ banks as is now done. 





MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIBTY. 


On the Relations of Trade with the Bank of England. By Mr. Henry 
Baker. 


In this paper Mr. Baker has continued to the present date the tables which 
form the basis of the paper written by Mr. Langton, and mentioned above. 
It is accompanied by diagrams, showing the fluctuations of those trans- 
actions of the Bank of England which are dependant on trade. Investi- 
gations of this nature are of considerable utility. They place before us in 
an intelligible and compact form, the results of the business of the country 
for many years. The general tendency of commercial events to repeat 
themselves is curiously shown. During the years which have followed the 
panic of 1866, a somewhat different course however appears to have been 
struck out. The existing state of reactionfrom the undue speculations of 
1870-4, has taken, up to the present time, a different form from that 
which suceeeded the corresponding periods in 1847, 1857, and 1866. 
Hitherto we have been spared the sharpest forms of trouble which generally 
ensue on a decay of credit ; and we can only join with Mr. Baker in the 
hope that the present depression of trade may off, without the worst 
features of a period of depression manifesting themselves. 





MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
On the English Census of Occupations, 1871. By Tuomas A. Wzsron, 
F.S. 8. 


Mr. Weston has been at great pains to analyse the industrial occupations 
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of the inhabitants of England as recorded in the Census of 1871. By 
doing this, he has been enabled to trace out the progress or the retro- 

ion of the great staple occupations of the country. Thus he places 
“em us, the fact that in mining occupations the numbers of those em- 
ployed has risen nearly 44 per cent. in 20 years, while the number of coal > 4 
miners have also been largely augmented. While some occupations have 
received considerable increase in their numbers, others have remained 
stationary. Thus there appears to have been a singular absence of increase in 
the numbers of those engaged in the profession of medicine. To ascertain 
facts of this nature is always valuable ; and Mr. Weston has done a use- 
ful thing in constructing this analysis of industrial occupations in the 
country. 





The London Magazine, under its new management, begins well. The 


miscellaneous papers are numerous and interesting. “ Famous London 
Bankers ”’ will attract readers. 





> 
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Communications. 


LIABILITIES OF BANKERS AS TO CUSTOMERS’ * 
ACCEPTANCES. 4 


To the Editors of the “* Bankers’ Magazine.” 


Sydney, 30th May, 1876. 

1. If a customer’s account is in sufficient funds, and an acceptance of 
his payable at his bankers is presented for payment the day after or within 
a reasonable time after its due date, would the bank be justified in paying 
such acceptance without first referring to their customer ? 

2. If a banker refused to pay such an acceptance, giving as his reason 
for such refusal “ overdue,’ would an action lie against the banker at the 
suit of his customer for such refusal] ? 

3. If the acceptance has been presented at maturity, or subsequently, 
and dishonored for want of funds, and subsequently presented when the 
account is in funds, should the banker pay such acceptance without 
reference to his customer? If the banker paid such dishonored 
acceptance without reference to his customer, such customer might suffer 
inconvenience and loss by his funds being appropriated to the payment of 
such dishonored bill without his instructions, Under such circumstances 
would an action lie against the bank at the suit of its customer ? 

ANTIPODEAN. 4 > 

(1. Yes; in the absence of any instructions to the contrary, but it is 


desirable to adopt the course you suggest when no great delay is thereby 
involved. 


2. No; unless expressly directed to pay the same. 

8. (a) Certainly not. (6) In case of special damage, we incline to think 
an action would lie, but it must depend in a measure upon the circumstances 
of each particular case. The relations of bankers and customers involve 
obligations on both sides, and a customer may so offend against these as to 
deprive himself of remedies which he might otherwise possess, as for 
instance, by paying his acceptance and yet leaving it in the bands of a 
— subsequently presenting it for payment.—Ep. (Law Depart.) 

MM) 
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DECIMAL COINAGE AND DECIMAL SYSTEM. 


Hobart Town, 2nd May, 1876. 

Srr,—As an advocate for the introduction of a decimal system, I suggest 
that following the example of Germany, and the mare standard recently 
introduced there, the British Isles and the Australian Colonies should adopt 
the shilling as the standard coin, and the integer of accounts, with a 
cental system for smaller denominations ; and I will endeavour to show 
how this may be accomplished without changing the value of any coin now 
current, and without alarming those who fear any deviation from existing 
terms. 

The shilling may in all respects remain as it is, while the smaller coins 
may be stamped, in future mint issues, in addition to their present 
nomenclature, as follows :— 

Six-pence ... 50 cents. One penny ... 8} cents. 
Four-pence... 33% cents. One half-penny 4% cents, 
Three-pence 25 cents. One farthing... 2+ cents. 
and the larger coins may advantageously bear the following inscriptions :— 
Sovereign ... 20 shillings. 
Half-soverign 10 shillings. 
Crown .., .. 5 shillings. 
Half-crown ... 2 shillings and 50 cents. 


When the cental system has thoroughly taken root, the sub-division of 
the shilling may be adjusted to form exact cental portions of the integer, 

It is to be remembered that France and Belgium have adopted the franc 
and Italy the lire, each of the value of 9}d., while the German mar¢ 
is exactly equal in value to the English shilling, so that if England juined 
Germany in the monetary standard, their influence may at a future time 
procure an increase in the values of the franc and lire, and so a large part 
of Europe would possess a uniform monetary system. 

The recent European postal arrangements may be cited to prove that 
such an idea is not chimerical 

A compulsory act would be necessary to enforce the keeping of accounts 
in shillings and cents, and to require that all claims made in any court of 
justice should be so expressed, but where old accounts were produced it 
might be sufficient to state, only, the balance claimed in the new form. 

With the difference now existing between the shilling, marc, franc and 
lire, a very fair idea of relative value may be attained by comparing gross 
sums of those standards together, while almost perfect assurance would 
result upon adding ith to the francs and lires, an operation that would not 
be difficult even in mere mental computation. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. M. C. Browns. 





BANKER’S DRAFTS IN FAVOR OF POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Sir,—Will you kindly answer the following query in your next issue. 
Yours faithfully, 
ASHIER. 
Are banker’s drafts payable to the Postmaster General, on account 


of monies remitted, liable to stamp duty ? 
[Yes.—Ep. B. M.] 
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SILVER AND COPPER AS LEGAL TENDER. 
Sir,—I shall feel obliged if you will kindly answer the following question 
in your next impression. 
‘o what amounts are silver and copper nyt tenders ? 
am, Sir 
Yours obedientlv. 

Bank OFFICER. 

[Silver—forty shillings ; copper—twelve pence.—Ep. B. M.] 





TENDERS FOR BILLS ON INDIA. 

The tenders for £700,000 in bills on India were received 5th July at the Bank of 
England. The amounts allotted were—to Calcutta, £374,000—average rate, 
ls. 6°55d.; to Bombay, £160,000—average rate, 1s. 6°64d.; and to Madras, 
£2,000—average rate, 1s. 65d. Tenders on all Presidencies at 1s. 63d. will 
receive in full; no allotment below that price. 

The tenders for £700,000 in bills on India were received 19th July at the Bank 
of England. The amounts allotted were—To Calcutta, £360,000, average rate, 
ls. 6°65d., andto Bombay, £300,000, average rate, ls. 6°66d. ‘Tenders on 
Calcutta at 1s. 6$d. will receive in full, and on Bombay at 1s, 6 9-16¢, in full; 
no allotments below those prices. 





vs 
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MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


Jung 30.—The centenary of the publication of Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” 
celebrated by the Political Economy Club. 


July 1.—The Bank of Montreal announces that it is authorized by the city 
of Toronto to receive subscriptions for a 6 per cent. sterling consolidated loan 
of £110,000, at the issue price of £102. 10s. 


1.—The crown agents of the colonies have issued the prospectus of a New 
Zealand government 5 per cent. 5-30 loan for £1,250,000, which ia stated to be 
the “remnants of loans already on the London market.” 


4.--Centenary of the declaration of American independence. 

5.—Announcement of the opening of the first railway in China—the Shanghai 
and Woosung Railway to Kangwau, 

6.--Servia and Montenegro have declared war against Turkey. 


10.--Gold continues to pour into the Bank of England. A sum of £400,000 
has been sent in to-day. 


11,.—The Imperial Bank of Germany has raised its rate of discount to 4 per 
cent. and the rate of interest for advances on securities to 5.- 


11.—To-day the Congress at Madrid passed the bills for the settlement of 
the national debt without any amendment. 


11.—An official communication states that present circumstances compel the 
Turkish government again to postpone the service of the public debt. 


14,—An influential deputation waited upon Lord Derby, the Foreign Secre 
with reference to the condition of the Eastern a : — a 


17.—A_ severe shock of earthquake was felt in Vienna. 
22.—The Stock Exchange closed to-day for repairs. 


22.—-Mr. Goschen, in compliance with the requisition of numerous holders of 
Egyptian bonds, has consented to negotiate for their interests. 





aa 
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Hotes of the Wlonth. 


The London and County Bank have appointed Mr. William Howard, lately 
assistant-manager at the head office, and Mr. Joseph Alfred Smith,lately manager 
of the Newington branch, managers of the head office. A new branch, styled the 
Brompton branch, has been opened at Sussex-place, Queen’s-gate, 8.W., under 
the management of Mr. H. W. Pownall. 


Mr.Robert Colquhoun Fergusson has been unanimously elected governor of the 
Union Bank of London, in succession to Mr. P. Northall Laurie, who retires on 
account of ill health. Mr. Archibald Cockburn, the deputy-governor, did not, we 
understand, desire to accept the position of governor. 





The following is the circular with reference to the interest on current 
accounts, issued by the Union Bank of London :—“ From the 31st of July next, 
until further notice, the interest allowed by this bank will be—On the minimum 
monthly balances of such current accounts as shall not at any time during the 
current half-year have been drawn below £500, at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum, except during such times as the Bank of England minimum discount 
rate shall be under 3 per cent., when interest at the rate of 1 per cent. under 
the Bank of England rate will be allowed. Interest at the rate of 1 per cent. 
per annum will, as heretofore, be allowed on the minimum monthly balances 
of accounts not drawn below £200 during the current half-year, but if below 
£200 no interest will be allowed.” 





The Bank of Bombay has declared a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, and has placed £22,000 to the reserve fund. 





The Bank of Bengal has reduced its rate of discount for bills under 30 days 
from 8} to 7} per cent., and for bills over 30 days from 9} to 8} per cent. 





The Directors of the Bank of Madras have declared a dividend at the rate of 
9 per cent. 





The North and South Wales Bank has declared a dividend of 10s. per share 
for the half-year ending the 30th of June, anda bonus of 7s. 6d. per share, 
being at the rate of 17} per cent., also a similar dividend and bonus pro rata on 
the new shares issued January last. 


The Liverpool Union Bank has declared a dividend of £1 per share on the 
capital stock of the company, being at the rate of 10 per cent. 





The report of the London and Yorkshire Bank for the half-year ended June 
30th states that after payment of all expenses and making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, the net profit, including the balance from the previous account, 
was £4,539 A dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. is penal 9 being the same 
os the iene ines and £1,671 will remain to be carried to the 
next accoun 
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The directors of the Consolidated Bank propose to pay a dividend at the 
rate ef 10 percent. ; to add, including interest, £7,500 to the reserve fund; and 
to carry forward £5,892. This distribution is the same as last year’s; £8,000 
was then added to reserve, and £5,876 carried forward. 


Mercantile Embarrassments. 





The directors of the North-Western Bank (Limited) have declared a dividend 
at the rate of 8 per cent. for the past half-year. 





The Wils and Dorset Banking Company have declared their usual Midsummer 
dividend at the rato of 20 per cent. 





A telegram has been received from the Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, as follows: 
—* Dividend declared for the past half-year at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, two lacs of rupees carried to reserve fund, one lac of rupees, seniiliod 
for depreciation on Indian Government securities, 35,000 rupees to bad debt 
fund, and 35,000 rupees carried forward.” 





The yearly report of the Birmingham, Dudley, and District Banking Company 
to June 30 states that after deducting current expenses and making provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts, the net profits, including the balance from the 


. previous account, were £38,065. An interim dividend at the rate of 12} per 


cent. was paid in February, and a further similar distribution is now recom- 
mended. £8,000 has been placed to the reserve surplus fund, which will then 
stand at £95,000, and £746 will be carried forward. 





The Alliance Bank, Limited, and the Imperial Bank, Limited, have issued 
circulars relative to interest on current accounts. They announce that when 
the Bank of England rate is under 3 per cent., interest at the rate of 1 percent, 
only will be allowed on the minimum balance for the current six months on 
working accounts, provided that balance does not fall below £200. When the 
Bank of England rate is 3 per cent. and upwards, 2 per cent. will be allowed on 
the minimum balance of the six months, provided it is not less than £500, and 
between that sum and £200 one per cent. 





MERCANTILE EMBARRASSMENTS, 


The bills of Messrs. Ollier and Co., Great St. Helen’s, an old-established firm 
in the Spanish trade, have been returned. The liabilities are estimated at about 
£50,000, the greater part of which, it is expected, will be provided for by the 
drawers of the bills. The books are in the hands of Messrs. Cooper, Brothers, 
and Co., of George-street, Mansion-house, and Messrs. Johnson, Upton, and 
Budd are the solicitors. 

A circular has been issued by Messrs. Lawrence, Plews and Co., the solicitors, 
stating that in consequence of the long and severe depression in trade in the 
River Plate, Messrs. Lumb, Wanklyn, and Co., are compelled to suspend 
payment. The liabilities expected to rank on the estate in this country are 
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uae at about £170,000. The books are in the hands of Messrs. James and 
wards. 

At the meeting of creditors of Thomas Vaughan and Co., of Middlesborough, 
held on 20th July, it was resolved that the concern should be converted into a 
limited liability company. The arrangement made is that the creditors shall 
take an interest in the new company proportionate to their claims, which will 
permit the works in North Yorkshire and Durham to be carried on uninter- 
ruptedly. The difficulty has been known to be impending for many months. 

A circular has been issued to the creditors of Messrs. J. and G. Harris, in the 
Australian trade, which states that the bills of the firm now falling due cannot 
be met. A petition has been presented for liquidation by arrangement, the 
liabilities being estimated at £300,000, nd the assets at about £200,000. 

The failure has been announced of Messrs. Peter Brothers, corn merchants, 
of Liverpool, with liabilities estimated at from £100,000 to £150,000. 





Monetary Rebiew. 


Ar the close of last month, the quarterly balances of customers had 
to be struck at the banks, and the half-yearly accounts of the banks 
themselves had to be balanced, besides which, the India Council 
money to a large amount was withdrawn from the market, or had 
to be called up in preparation for the payment of the July dividends, 
and thus money became rather more into demand for the moment ; 
at the same time, the more decidedly warlike turn which affairs in 
the Turkish provinces were taking, tended to induce money lenders 
to look forward to possible contingencies arising in the course of 
events, which might sooner or later be the means of raising the 
value of money. The effect of this feeling, however, was also very 
transitory, and no sooner had the 4th of the month turned than a 
reduction of the rates took place, probably in anticipation of the 
increased supply of floating capital expected to accrue from the 
payment of the forthcoming dividends ; nor did the actual declara- 
tion of war by Servia and Montenegro quicken the pulse of the 
money market, in the utterly lethargic condition into which it has 
fallen, notwithstanding the feeling of uncertainty resulting there- 
from as to what political complications might arise amongst the 
powers in the course of the conduct of the war, nor was the action of 
the English Government at that timecalculated to allay uneasy feeling, 
although it earned credit for taking up a firm and decided position. 
This, however, appeared to be necessarily accompanied by the risks 
which pertain to such a position. 
VOL, XXXVI. 51 
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After some delay, during which period the public mind had to 
submit to being keptin a state of tension with regard to the Eastern 
question and the aims of our Government, relief ensued from the 
satisfactory answer that Lord Derby gave to the influential depu- 
tation which waited upon him for the purpose of eliciting his 
statement. The result was to cause a better state of feeling than 
had existed for some time previously, money became even easier 
than before, and some of the discount houses took the oppor- 
tunity of reducing their rates on deposits to ? per cent., whilst 
the effect produced upon the stock markets was to give a tone cf 
comparative buoyancy to the dealings there. 

The outcome of the dividends of the large joint stock banks, de- 
clared upon the profits of the past half-year’s working, has proved 
better than might have been expected from the low rates of money 
which have prevailed and the outery which has constantly been 
heard of the difficulty experienced in lending money ; it must be 
borne in mind, however, that the average rate of the half-year has 
been better than that of the preceding half, and in the early 
part of the perivd the active speculation carried on in the Stock 
Exchange probably provided a medium for the employment of a 
large amount of the floating balances of the banks; it is difficult 
now to see in what manner profits are to be kept up to this scale ; 
with the almost total cessation of speculation in foreign stocks and 
other securities on the Stock Exchange and the great diminution in 
the volume of commercial bills, the heavy amounts of deposit 
money held by the large banks would appear to be rather a source 
of encumbrance than of profit to them at the present moment. 
The steps taken by the banks generally to restore their reserve 
funds to the position held before they were trenched upon by 
the losses of last year are much to the credit of those who have 
managed the affairs of these institutions, such arrangements being 
especially judicious in times like the present, increasing, as they 
do, the elements of strength in themselves as well as promoting the 
confidence of the public in their stability. It will be observed 
with satisfaction that the movement towards lowering the fixed 
rates of allowance on deposit money has been put into operation 
in some influential quarters, and that the Union Bank of London 
and other London banks have given notice of a reduction in the 
rates of allowance on the minimum balances of customers’ current 
accounts. 


~ 





~ 
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The condition of the money market and the low rate for money is, 
we believe, unparalleled in recent history, nor are there any signs of 
improvement visible, though it must inevitably come eventually. 

The impression produced upon the Stock markets by the declara- 
tion of war on the part of Servia and Montenegro against Turkey 
was less marked than might have been expected, though, doubtless, 
the absence of excitement could be traced, in some measure, to the 
circumstance of this event having been already discounted. The 
principal impression produced was upon Russian stocks, which were 
depressed by the continued selling of English holders ; although 
the buying of these stocks on Continental account continued in a 
degree, yet it was not sufficient to keep pace with the selling here, 
so that a dwindling of the prices of these stocks resulted; a remark 
which applies to Turkish stocks likewise, and to most of the inferior 
descriptions of Foreign stocks. Mr. Goschen has consented, in 
compliance with a strong requisition from the bondholders, to under- 


. take negociations for a modification of the Khedive’s decree con- 


cerning the Egyptian debt. 

Since the statements of Lord Derby to the deputations which 
waited upon him, the chief features of business have been in high 
class secnrities, which have advanced accordingly. English Govern- 
ment funds show a marked rise. Consols have touched 97}, a 
higher point than any reached since 1859. Colonial Government 
and Indian sterling securities have, likewise, been in request at 
advanced prices. In English railways prices have generally im- 
proved, and operators in this market have turned round and com- 
menced, in some cases, buying for the rise. In joint stock bank 
shares the tendency has been favourable; the reports of such of 
them as have already appeared are, we think, of a character cal- 
culated, under existing circumstances, to promote satisfaction 
amongst their shareholders. 

The resources of the Bank of England continue to augment, its 
stock of gold having exceeded thirty-three millions, whilst the amount 
in the Bank of France exceeds eighty-three and a-half millions. 


— 





NOTICES TO CORRESFONDENTS. 
Communications, Orders, and Subscriptions to be addressed to the Proprietors, 
Waterlow~& Sons Limited, 25, Great Winchester Street, London, 
who will be happy to give publicity to the Reports of all Bank Meetiags as 
early after they occur as possible, if Managers and Secretaries will favour them 
with communications. They do not undertake to attend to unauthenticated 
communications, or to return such as are rejected. 
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Coin Proportion | Government Other 
Date. Notes in | and Bullion | of Coin and Securities | Securities Public 
Circulation. | in Issue Bullion to | in Bankiug | in Banking| Deposits. 
Department.| Circulation. | Department.) Department. 
1876. £ £ °/, £ £ £ 
Jan. 5 |28,083,520 |20,536,845 73 16,290,704 |21,661,281 | 8,477,812 
12 |27,623,575 |20,876,085 75 16,288,960 |17,377,244 | 4,531,182 
19 |27,311,800 |21,161,300 77 15,788,960 |17,094,064 | 4,623,555 
26 |26,766,585 |21,388,715 80 14,588,960 |17,120,323 | 4,826,455 
Feb. 2 (27,185,980 |21,499,160 79 13,887,274 |17,708,170 | 5,126,610 
9 |26,688,265 |21,500,965 80 13,885,914 |18,476,634 | 6,556,378 
16 |26,389,540 22,006,720 83 13,885,914 |19,346,807 | 7,928,105 
23 |26,196,835 |22,194,425 85 13,885,914 |19,461,497 | 8,940,446 
Mch. 1 |26,538,465 |22,285,030 84 13,888,752 |20,979,757 | 9,296,318 
8 |26,389,345 |22,409,570 85 13,853,215 |21,429,203 |10,566,843 
15 |26,333,550 |22,946,795 87 13,853,215 |21,805,854 |10,012,167 
22 |26,177,710 |23,719,415 gI 13,853,215 |19,940,385 | 9,089,332 
29 |26,821,075 |24,066,775 go 14,357,605 |19,853,620 | 9,803,159 
April 5 |27,478,700 |24,465,100 89 14,555,311 |18,702,842 | 7,614,937 
‘ 12 |27,722,805 |24,620,870 89 14,545,365 |17,§82,997 | 4,830,451 
19 |27,456,570 |25,042,890 91 14,545,365 |17,688,330 | 4,963,;300 
26 |27,458,660 |25,311,825 92 14,545,365 |17,696,624 | 5,595,377 
May 3 |28,219,790 |25,487,495 go 14,545,365 |17,813,219 | 5,903,334 
10 {27,963,835 |25,500,255 9! 14,545,365 |17,974,474 | 7,660,311 
17 |27,902,939 |25,771,835 92 14,545,365 {17,223,912 | 7,174,782 
24 |27,382,790 |26,240,480 96 14,545,365 |16,960,746 | 7,638,307 
31 |27,784,470 |26,531,105 95 14,575,861 |17,077,554 | 7,755,817 
June 7 |27,780,010 |26,790,095 56 14,575,818 |17,484,551 | 8,971,487 
14 }27,201,615 |27,509,195 101 |14,594,223 |17,094,986 | 8,558,129 
21 |27,006,170 |28,466,060 105 114,611,341 |16,901,002 | 8,532,991 
28 |27,661,255 |29,063,595 105 |14,611,952 17,122,865 | 9,069,793 
July 5 |28,408,850 29,371,085 103 115,399,705 17,400,313 | 8,766,333 
12 |28,272,045 |30,042,680 106 15,399,705 |17,493,334 | 4,810,839 
19 |28,359,275 110 117,217,416 | 4,732,174 





31,385,850 | 


‘pananatid 
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Total ‘ 
Oth Bank | i Propo rtion 
Date. | Deposits, | Post Bills P Bani Post | Bocerve, | ot eee be Discount, 
| coal 
1876, £ £ £ £ °/, 
Jan. 5 | 19,462,060} 339,034 28,278,906 | 8,132,241 29 5 
12 | 19,892,413! 344,988 |24,768,583 | 8,970,658 36 4 
19 | 19,708,224) 319,742 |24,651,521 | 9,669,819 39 5 
26 | 19,163,123) 303,651 |24,293,229 |10,479,762 43 4 
Feb. 2 | 18,402,786] 318,200 |23,847,596 |10,169,471 42 4 
9 | 18,308,470) 311,014 |25,175,862 |10,743,132 43 4 
16 | 18,440,770| 315,247 |26,684,122 |11,412,267 43 4 
23 | 18,048,384] 280,645 |27,269,475 {11,865,745 44 4 
Mch. 1 | 18,775,242} 299,946 |28,371,506 |11,740,555 42 4 
8 | 18,308,886} 316,140 |29,191,869 |12,153,292 42 4 
15 | 19,694,577) 304,636 |30,011,380 |12,603,915 42 4 
22 | 19,626,933} 287,660 |29,003,925 |13,486,598 46 3 
29 | 19,021,728] 285,440 |29,110,327 |13,179,863 45 3f 
April 5 | 20,628,956] 333,254 |28,577,147 |12,979,685 45 3 
12 | 22,301,027] 355,277 |27,486,845 |12,731,158 46 3 
19 | 22,680,907) 303,297 |27,947,504 |13,391,740 48 2 
26 | 22,483,140} 281,480 |28,359,997 |13,800,027 49 2 
May 3 | 21,609,725] 332,586 |27,845,645 |13,157,741 47 2 
10 | 20,232,424] 318,526 |28,211,261 |13,364,018 47 2 
17 | 20,271,749] 310,547 |27,757,078 |13,662,419 49 2 
24 | 20,614,682} 287,963 |28,540,952 |14,712,432 51 2 
31 | 20,809,304) 265,116 |28,830,237 |14,816,202 51 2 
June 7 | 20,048,680! 276,968 |29,297,135 |14,867,171 51 2 
14 | 21,396,232} 305,910 |30,260,271 |16,292,405 54 2 
21 | 22,524,303) 294,540 |31,351,834 [17,474,443 55 2 
28 | 22,072,398] 252,743 [31,394,934 |17,298,157 55 2 
July 5 | 22,708,423) 303,333 |31,778,089 |16,781,842 53 2 
12 | 27,635,123) 299,647 |32,745,609 |17,704,436 54 2 
19 | 28,559,404! 311,024 33,602,602 |18,934,701 50 2 
| 
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PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Tne following are the receipts into and payment out of the Exchequer 


between April 1, 1876, and July 22, 1876: — 


REVENUE AND OTHER RECEIPTS. 















































Total Receipts | Total Receipts 
Budget Estimate ae? et a 
yest enti | gE | ARs hi 
. Balance, April 1, 1876. & £ £ 
Bank of England a nF se _ 3,826,896 4,662,261 
Bank of Ireland ee oe ee _ 1,292,691 1,603,061 
. 5,119,587 6,265,322 
REVENUE, 
Customs oe ee oe ++ | 20,250,000 5,804,000 5,904,000 
Excise .. - ee ee .» | 27,624,000 8,181,000 8,045,000 
Stamps.. oe ee oe on 11,000,000 3,430,000 3,544,000 
Land Tax & House Duty .. -» | 2,500,000 495,000 507,000 
Property and Income Tax .. oe 5,268,000 807,000 920,000 
Post Office ° ee ee 5,950,000 1,990,000 2,043,000 
Telegraph Service << as 1,325,000 375,000 855,000 
Crown Lands .. ae os 395,000 83,000 78,000 
Miscellancous .. ee ‘ 4,100,000 1,440,844 1,301,316 
Revonue .. al a .» | 78,412,000 | 22,605,844 | 22,697,316 
Total, including balance wd -» | 27,725,481 | 28,962,638 
OTHER RECEIPTS. : 
Money raised for Purchase of Shares in the Suez 
Canal (balance of £4,000,000) .. os os 700,000 —— 
Advances under various Acts, repaid to Exchequer 464,326 446,748 
Money raised for Fortifications & Military Barracks ‘ites 250,000 
Money raised for Local Loans by Exchequer Bonds 500,000 ee. 
Temporary Advances, not repaid .. . ee 800,000 €00,000 
Totals oe ee ee ++ £) 30,189,757 30,259,381 
ExPpENDITURE AND OTHER PayMeEntTs. 
| Total Issues out { Total Issues out 
Estimate for the! of Excheq to | of Excheq 
EXPENDITURE. Financial Year | meet Payments} meet Payments 


made 





& 
Permanent charge of Debt .. ; 27,700,000 
Interest on Local & Temporary Loans 160,000 
Interest &c., on Exchegqr. Bnds. (Suez) 150,000 
Other charges on Consolidated Fund 1,590,000 
Supply Services ee ee «+ | 48,174,000 








Estimate 
Expenditure 
OTHER PAYMENTS. 


77,774,000 | 


|from April 1, 1876, 
| to July 22, 1876. 
£- 
12,466,774 
17,500 
722,109 
14,176,194 


from April 1, i875 
to July 24, 1875. 
ey 


£ 
12,483,482 
683,733 
14,239,513 





27,382,577 


27,406,728 














Advances under various Acts, issued from Exchequer 1,051,804 1,054,299 

Expenses of Fortifications and Military Barracks — —_ 
Exchequer Bills paid off _.. a e 76,200 17,300 
Surplus income applied to reduce debt... oe — 331,867 
Balances on May 20, 1876:— 28,510,581 | 28,810,194 
Bank of England .. ee ee os ee 1,067,361 906,766 
Bank ofIreland .. oe oe ee ee 611,815 542,421 
Totals oe ee ee oe e+ £| 30,189,757 30,259,351 
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DEBTOR. 
June 29. July 6. | July 13. July 20. 
¥. o. F. c ¥F c. ¥. c. 
Capitalof the Bank ... 2 9 5 
eee eee — 182,500,000 0} 182,£00,000 0| 182,500,000 0! 182,500,000 0 
— (Art. 8, Law | 
of June 9, 1857 9 5 19 m ’ 
Pd tonsa | 857) ve 8,002,313 54 8,002,313 54| 8,002,313 a 8,002,313 54 
andits branches ... 22,105,750 14} 22,105,760 14 22,105,750 14 23,105,750 14 
Reserve of landed pro- | 
perty ... - 4,000,000 0| 4,000,000 0) 4,000,000 0) 4,000,060 0 


Special Reserve. 
Notes in circulation ... 
Bank-notes to order 
and receipts payable 
at sight ove 
Treasury account cur- 





20,714,209 97; 20,714,209 97 | 20,714,209 97 
2,430,783,505 0 | 2,459,624,080 0 | 2,481,714,990 oO 
| 


} 


20,013,679 43| 19,860,593 53 | 


21,414,376 49 


20, 714,209 97 
2,480,514,640 0 


20,692,888 41 




















rent, creditor... ae 176,580,048 6) 169,040,095 48 | 163,423,981 48 159,148,751 1 
Current accounts,Paris | 415,360,625 66 362,976,621 14 | 340,833,149 12| 345,964,622 94 
Do., branch banks 40,030,857 0} 43,999,458 0| 87,952,556 0| 36,022,589 0 
Dividends payable . 17,135,144 4) 12,040,+01 | 7,906,311 0 5, 797, 501 0 
Interest on securities | | 

transferred or de- | 

posited 2,734,632 42, 10,898,184 31 6,633,840 44 | 5,293,682 33 
Discounts and “sundry | | 

interests ooo 247,415 66 | 694,433 74 899,600 63 1,344,595 25 
Re-discounted the last | | 

six months ... 1,896,933 8! 1,896,933 8 1,893,933 8 1,896,933 8 
Bills not disposable, |. 2,812,695 76, 6,834,003 53, 2,564,893 93 2,149,127 42 
Reserve for eventual | | 

losses on prolonged bills 9,000,000 9,000,000 0} 9,000,000 0° 9,000,000 0 
Sundries... one “ 13,457,179 98 | 75,982,055 17 | 14, 054, 562 97 | 14,222,503 9 

Total .., + | 3,367,434,989 74 3,350,079,437 bed 3,325,622,473 79 3 ,320,345,107 18 
CREDITOR, 
| } 
| ime 29. a aie 6. 12, July 20. 
Cash in hand ard | 7. >. ° 

inbranch banks — .. | 9 061,732,547 97 "| 2,072,52 28, 678 80 2,061 1482 728 95 | 2,076,063,646 14 
Commercial bills over- ; 

due = -_ Pg 15 46 990,876 90 | 415,573 93 118,501 53 
Commercial bills yn | | 

counted, not yet due 2 " 5 2 7 61 
Bonds of the Cits of Paris 254,172,178 46 | | 22 omnes 51 al cama ll rectus 
‘reasary bonds — _ -» | 476,187,500 0| 476,187,500 0| 476,187,509 0| 451,125,000 0 
Commercial . bills, | | 

branch banks 9 
giana oe deposits 186,319,100 0| 192,367,573 0) 194,369,470 0 188,464,472 0 

ofbullion ... 3,984,900 0} 3,984,900 o| 3,955,500 0 3,757,900 0 
Do. in branch banks .. 7,050,800 0 7,067,300 0| 7,099,500 0 833,900 0 
Do. in French public 

securities ... «+ | 25,418,900 0| 25,899,300 0| 25,891,900 0| 25,694,600 0 
Do. by branch banks... 16,754,200 0| 17,367,700 0} 17,339,409 0! 17,663,500 0 
Do. on railway shares 

and debentuses 15,450,600 0 15,551,200 0! 15,466,300 0 15,387,200 0 
Do. by branch banks.. 12,654,300 0| 12,671,809 0| 13,002,000 0| 12,923,800 0 
Do. on Crédit Foneier 

bonds ... ss 1,287,500 0 1,286,700 0 1,304,300 0 1,300,300 0 
Do. branches ., 665,200 | 669,590 0 665,700 0 66’ ,909 0 
Do. to the State (Con- | , 

vention June 10, 1857) | 60,000,000 0| 6,009,000 0} 6,000,000 0} 69,000,099 0 
Government stock re~- | 

serve . rm 12,980,750 14| 12,980,750 14 12,980,750 14 12,980,750 14 
Do. disposable... 78,329,613 82 | 76,313, 6:3 82 76,313,613 82 76,313,613 €2 
Rentes Immobilisées sl 

(Law of June 9, 1857) | 109,000,000 0} 109,000,000 0} 100,000,000 0} 100,000,000 0 
Hotel and furniture of | 

the Bank,andlanded 

property of branches 7,726,888 0] 7,712,277 0 7,712,566 0 7,712,964 0 
Expenses of manage- } | 

ment .. 296,233 8 | 738,270 69 1,063,089 44 1,082,624 39 

Employ of the Special a . 
Reserve... ps ta 20,714,209 97 20,714,209 97; 20,714,209 97! 20,714,209 97 
Sundries ese ‘iin 27,550,349 84 22,709,586 80 22,042,642 38 22,902,247 63 
Total ... =| 3,367,434,989 74 |3,850,079,497 63 | 3,325,622,473 79 | 3,320,345,107 18 
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Account, pursuant to the Act7th and Sth of Victoria, cap. 32, forthe Weeks ending as follows— 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT, 


1876. 1876. | 1876, 1876. 
June 28, July 5. | July 12. July i9. 








£ £ £ £ 
Notes issned ove eee ove | 44,063,595 | 44 Sams | 45,042,680 | 46,385,€50_ 7 


Government debt ove oe ee} 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 | 11,015,100 
Othersecurities ... ove ose «| 3,984,900 | 3,984,900 3,984,900 3,984,900 
Gold coinand bullion .., ooo «| 29,063,595 | 29,371,085 | 30,042,680 | 31,385,850 
Silver bullion ove “a on eee 








44,063,595 | 44,871,085 | 45,042.630 | 46,385,350 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


1876. 1876. 1876. 1876. 
June 28, July 5. July 12. July 19. 










































































z £ £ 2 
Proprietors’ capital .. ... «| 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 | 14,553,000 
Re 3,085 040 3,260,771 3,298,866 5,332,292 
Public ‘deposits (ineluding Exchequer, 
B. . mmissionerso ationa 
Debt-and Dividend Accounts), 9,069,793 | 8,766,333 | 4,810,839 | 4,732,174 
Other Deposits eee eos 22) 072,398 22,708,423 27,635,123 | 28,559,404 
Seven day and other bills . 0 L. 252,743 306,333 299,647 311,024 
49,032,974 49,581,860 | 50,597,475 | 51,487,894 
Government Securities ove | 34, 611, 952 | 15,399,705 | 15,399,705 | 15,335,777 
Other Securities ... ooo ove 17,12 1,865 17,400,313 17,493,334 | 17,217,416 
Notes eco eco eee eco eco} BUY 402, 340 15,9 62, 235 16,770,635 | 18,026,675 
GoldandSilvercoin ...° .. 00 895,817 | 819,607 933,801 908,126 p \ 
40,083,078 | 40,561,500 | 60,s07.a76 | 61,487,008 
THE EXCHANGES. 
June 39, | July 7. July14, | July21. 
Amsterdam, short ow iis 330 83; «(«12:C8 12 3} 
Ditto 3 months ... an - 12 «43 12 43 H 43 12 4} 
Rotterdam, ditto oo} 13 43 12 43 12 43 12 4 
Antwerp and Brussels, ditto « oo} 26 5u 25 524 25 62 25 60 
Paris, short eos | 26 35 25 373 25 3745 25 35 
Ditto 3 months eo ove ove onl 25 50 25 50 25 475 25 60 
Marseilles, ditto . ove ne - 25 60 25 60 25 50 25 650 
Hamburgh, ditto .. eee eee «| 20 72 20 72 20 74 20 69 
Berlin, ditto eee eee eee ee} 20 72 20 72 20 74 20 69 
Leipsic, ditto eel 20 72 20 7: 20 75 20 70 
Frankfort-ou-the-Main, “ditto ... «| 20 72 20 72 20 74 20 69 
Petersburgh, ditto os 303 292 303 308 
Copenhagen, ditto <~« —_ a 18 60 18 65 18 65 
Vienna, _ ox ions “als Rae 12 80 | 13 75 12 95 12 92) 
Trieste, dit eos i 12 80 13 75 12 95 12 92% 
Zurich ‘and 8 Basle, | ditto... “6 | 25 473 25 473 25 47} 25 475 
Madrid, ditto ee 00 ooo one 47} | 47} 47% 47% 
Cadiz,ditto.. ... * ae. “ae 472 | 475 472 474 
Seville, ditto” ove eee « evel 47} } 47} 474. 47 a b 
Barcelona, ditto ... ove oe. | 47 47% 47% 47, 
alaga,ditto ... aa a | 47 4? 474 47 
Granada, ditto ... 0 4. wes | 4738 47 475 ra 
Santander, ditto... 2. a owe “a 47 47. 47 > 
Bilboa, ditto sink ne es pe 47 47 72 47} 
Zaragoza, ditto wi 473 474 47 474 
Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, ditto ..: «| 27 85 23 0 27 82) 27 70 
Venice, ditto oe ove ooo eee 27 «85 28 0 27 82 27 70 
Naples, ditto ose ose ooo 27 85 28 0 27 824 27 70 
Palermo and Messina, ditto ... ...|. 27 85 28 0 27 824 27 70 
Lisbon, 90 days ... ais an pa 52} 513 14 61 
Ovorto, ditto Sa 523 51? 61} 613 
Rw Janeiro, 60 days ue aie an eee ose ose ase 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
Per Oz. Per Oz Per Oz..| Per Oz, 
| £8. 4, @a.4. | 456. 4, £s. d 
Foreign Gold in Bars (Stindird)... 317.9 | 317 9 | 317 & | 317 9 
Moxi-an Dollars .. ove -' 0 00 042 ; 0 4 1} 0 4 04 
Silver in Bars (Standard) ove wi OE .SSR | Ces 0 4 O} a 
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STATE OF THE FIXED ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
Amounts authorized by the Acts of 1844 and 1845 :— 





























England— Bank of England .. +s ee oe oe -- £14,000,000 
a 207 Private Banks oe oe oe ee ee oe 5,153,407 
72 Joint Stock Banks .. sap ee oe 4 oe 3,495,446 
> 4 Scotlana— 12 Joint Stock Banks .. oe xe ee oe ee 3,087,209 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks .. oe ee ee oe oe 6,354,494 
£32,090,556 
Add Increase, since, in authorized amount of Bank of England :— 
1855-—Dee. 7th oe oe £475,000 
1861—July 10th .. os 175,000 
1866—Feb. 2lst .. 250,000 
— 1,000,000 
£33 ,090,556 
Deduct Lapsed Issues— 
England— 88 Private Banks .. .. oe oi -. £1,345,415 
oe 18 Joint Stock Banks .. ee 842,453 
Scotland— 1 Joint Stock Rank, combining two issues, 
namely :— 
Ayrshire Bank ee +» £53,656 
Western Bank of Scotland . ee -. 284,282 
337,938 
————— 2,525,806 
£30,564,750 
$ 
p 2 SUMMARY OF vemmeree FIXED ==. 
England— Bankof England .. -- £15,000,000 
a *113 Private Banks ee ee ee oe ee ee 3,807,992 
54 Joint Stock Banks .. soi as on ae os 2,652,993 
Scotland— +11 Joint Stock Banks . se oe oe oe os 2,749,271 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks .. ae oe oe oe ee 6,354,494 
£30,564,750 
ry Nore.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes 
in England, by the Act of 1844, was.. xa oe oe ee oe 207 
Diminished in number by amalgamation oe an ee oe 6 
Lapsed Issues ee +. oe ee ee ee ee ee 88 
_— 94 
113 
° — 
+ The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in Scotland, by 
the Act of 1845, was... ee oe oe ee ee 19 
Diminished in number by amalgamation oe oe ee oe 6 
Iapsed Issues, as stated above ., ee oo oe oe oe 2 
— 8 
* » a 
11 
ENGLISH FUNDS. 
| 
Price on . Price on 
July 25. | Highest. Lowest June 27. 
a | | 
Comsols oe co cc cc cc oc 97 974 93} 944 
Exchequer Bills ,. .. «+ «+| 17/ pm. | 20/ pm, 11/ pm. 2} p.c. 
Bank Rate of Discount 2 per cent. 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns 


Pursuant to the Act 7 & 8 Victoria, c. 32; extracted from the Lonpon GAzeEtTTE. 


PRIVATE BANKS. 





Seiten AVERAGE AMOUNT. 








NAME OF BANK. ized || l 
Issue. j June 17. | Juno 24. July 1. } July 8. 





i ee aa ee 
| 2 2 z F3 £ 

-|| 11,849 || 8,870 | 9,066 | 8,920 | 8,910 
-+|| 48,461 || 20,781 | 20,280 | 20,107 | 20,327 
Baldock and Biggleswade Bank ....) 37,223 || 14,611 | 14,320 | 14,139 | 14,263 


1 Ashford Bank .......eeeeeceeees 
: speuteany 8 Beak eccccecccces 
































| 

4 Barnstaple Bank ..... coveceecee ool 17,182 || 2,823 | 2,836 | 3,081 | 3,205 
5 Bedford Bank ...... ++|, 34,218 || 26,598 | 25,766 | 25,938 | 27,347 
6 Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank.. | 27,090 || 15,130 | 15,460 | 15,081 | 14,803 
7 Boston Bank—Garfit and Co. ..... on 75,069 || 53,690 52,393 51,315 | 49,539 
ear ee -+|| 48,277 || 17,536 | 18,299 | 19,424 | 20,584 
2 eee on Bridgnorth Bank. eoeee|| 26,717 || 13,510 13,523 13,396 | 13,405 
uckingham cee ve anahid 29,657 || 18,020 | 17,810 | 17,600 18, 368 
11 Bury and Suffolk Bank ...........+/| 82,362 || 32\561 | 32/675 | 33,025 | 33,585 
12 Banbury Bank .........ssseeeeeeee|| 43,457 | 18,190 | 17,950 | 17,640 | 17,801 
13 Banbury Old Bank ............+++- || 55,153 || 17:557 | 17/404 | 16,759 | 17,118 
i“ weeny rg Leighton Buzzard Bk. .|| 36,829 || 31,276 | 31,109 | 31,904 | 32,141 
recon Be scceeccesecses -++|| 68,271 || 38,766 | 36,890 | 38,125 | 39,275 
16 Brighton Union Bank .. eccesoccccl O8,0es | 18,035 | 17,920 | 18,915 19, 904 
17 Burlington and Driffield Bank ......|| 12,745 || 12,337 | 12,507 | 12,376 | 12,213 
18 Bury St. Edmunds Bank .......... || 8,201 || 1,890} 2,055 | 2,100 2/919 
19 Cambridge Bank—Mortlock & Co. ..|| 25,744 || 11,636 | 12757 | 14,323 | 14,627 
20 Cambridge and Cambridgeshire Bank)| 49,916 38,603 } 38,472 | 39,669 | 39,411 

21 Canterbury Bank .........seeeeeeee|| 33,671 i 16,994 | 17,090 | 17,575 | 19,265 
22 Colchester Bank ........e0eeesee0e|| 25,082 || 10,833 | 11,152 | 11,440 | 11 677 
= ane gd and Essex Bank .......+|| 48,704 | 23,417 | 23,602 | 25,064 | 25,323 
ornish Bank ...... eocccccccceces|| 49,869 || 24,560 | 24,868 | 25,170 | 27 618 
25 City Bank, Excter ...ccccccccccee 21,527 | 10,255 | 10,145 | 11,010 11,619 
26 Craven Bank—Birkbeck and Co. ....|| 77,154 || 69,797 | 68,595 | 67,518 | 68,566 
27 Derby Bank—Messrs. Evans and Co.|| 13,332 || 9,088 | 10,205 | 9,720 | 9, 650 
28 Derby Bank—Smith and Co. ......'| 41,304 || 28,504 | 27,479 | 29,879 | 23) 861 
29 Derby Old Bank .........6. sveeee \ 27,237 || 24,825 | 24,512 | 27,455 | 29; ,205 
80 Devizes and Wiltshire Bank . +++|| 20,674 || 4,625 | 4,625 | 4,535 | 5,092 
$1 Darlington Bank .......ccccceees ¥ sos] 86,218 || 78,637 | $2,170 | 82,062 | $1,140 
s ao mae oy Nanrnesernctooesen 10.664 || 5,183 | 5,282 | 6,602 | 5,897 
31 Bast Oa eet Fras | foes | Hees | Saas 
85 East Riding Bank .......ccccceees i 53,392 50,847 | 48,333 | 48,529 | 51,312 
36 oeee = 4g nee S Stortford Bk.| 4 637 | 34,251 | 33,508 | 34,509 | 37,883 
Oe MEE cncecescevananessaeene 894 |) 15,170 | 15,218 | 16,078 | 17,270 
88 Famham Bank.....sseeeeeeecsees || it 2 || 4,660 | 4,529 | .4,700| 5,016 
Bf y ececcceccccccccces 681 |) 3: 5,22 5,75$ 
40 Godalming —.............. , 6,322 | S798 S737 5907 | 087 
41 Guildford Bank ........... eeeeeee| 14,524 || 11,056'| 10,878 | 11,131 | 12,168 
42 Grantham Bank—Hardy and Co.....|| 30,372 || 17,330 | 16,766 | 16,109 | 17,575 
43 Hull and Kingston-upon-Hull Bank. . .|| 19,979 | 18,820 | 19,211 | 18, 149 | 20,314 
4t + ama 4 Town and arena Bank | 56,591 } 23,562 | 22,478 | 22,149 | 22,321 
45 Harwic ME Adkskasuenasentaeneas 5,778 || 3,657 8,625 8,805 | 4,260 
e at ag “a Hitchin Bank cocee || 33,764 ! 32,039 | 31,803 | 31 ‘976 | 51,701 
RRM caccncicceecneaseios || 21,901 || 13,175 | 13,849 | 14,094 | 16,332 
48 Ipswich and Needham Market Bank | 80,699 | 42,555 | 42,640 | 42,772 44710 
49 Kentish Bank—Mercers and Co. .... 19,895 l 14,425 | 14,381 | 14,354 | 15,088 


50 Kington and Radnorshire Bank ....|! 26,050 |! 20,308 | 19,764 
51 Knaresborough Old Bank ..........|, 21,825 || 18,781 | 18,699 
- I) eae || 44,663 || 43,229 
De SUNG secococesceses 


18,186 | 17,586 


18,247 | 17,636 
| 43,769 | 41,998 | 42,599 
veeeeeee! 130,757 [/112,735 [112,506 [118,984 117,087 











| 
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' 
| Author- AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. ized 
Issue. | June17.| June24.| July 1. | July 8. 
£ ia@es it = 
> 4 54 Leeds Union Bank ........+++e++++|| 87,459 | 36,116 | 35,047 | 35,804 | 36,211 





55 Leicester Bank....... eeeceeee|| 32,322 | 22,803 | 22,639 | 23,709 | 23,969 
56 Lewes Old Bank .....seeeeeeeeeeee|| 44,836 | 21,280 | 21,071 | 21,497 | 21,740 
57 Lincoln Bank .......... -||100,342 |! 85,700 | 82,775 | 83,664 | 86,661 
58 Llandovery Bank and Liandilo Bank $2,945 | 23,215 | 22,760 | 22,747 | 20,809 
59 Loughborough Bank ........++++++|| 7,359 || 6,505 | 6,195 | 5,968} 6,652 
60 Lymington Bank .........++.- -| 5,088 || 1,920 | 1,804| 1,759,| 1,763 
61 Lynn Regis and Lincolnshire Bank.. 42,817 || 20,449 | 20,440 | 21,435 | 23,490 





62 Lynn Regis and Norfolk Bank . 13,917 8,142 | 8,757 | 7,683 | 7,400 

63 Macclesfield Bank ....... sececcecen SELEEe 8,255 | 8,415 | 7,887 | 8,559 

64 Miners’ Bank.........e00 eoeeeeees!| 18,688 || 16,443 | 17,312 | 17,162 | 17,618 

65 Monmouth Old Bank seeeegenetnen | 16,385 ||, 1,641 | 1,721 | 1,708} 1,770 

66 Newark Bank...........- 28,788 9,234 | 9,245 | 8,124] 8,180 

67 Newark and Sleaford Bank ° ° | 51,615 || 35,879 | 34,628 | 33,716 | 35,021 

68 Newbury Bank .........e0¢ 86,787 |} 11,046 | 10,692 | 11,117 | 11,876 

69 Newmarket Bank......... vebaheee | 23,098 || 13,965 | 13,223 | 12,985 | 13,307 

70 Norwich and Norfolk Bank pameewnn 105,519 76,169 | 75,400 | 77,005 | 77,463 

71 Naval Bank, Plymouth ......... -|| 27,321 || 21,756 | 20,703 | 21,142 | 22,664 

72 New Sarum ‘Bank—Pinckney Bros.. «|| 15,659 8,052 | 3,085 | 3,320 | 3,961 

73 Nottingham Bank ........++++++e+|| 31,047 || 31,565 | 32,507 | 29,502 | 27,145 

74 Oswestry Bank........ error re™ 471 | 7,732 | 7,519 | 7,436 | 7,117 

75 Oxford Old Bank ......... heeaeaaie 34,391 29,874 | 30,525 | 31,096 | 31,710 

4 \ 76 Old Bank, Tonbridge ......... ++ee|| 13,183 |} 10,715 | 10,798 | 10,702 | 11,180 
x 77 Oxfordshire Witney Bank ....... e+e] 11,852 6,247 5,355 5,293 | 5,259 
78 Pease’s Old Bank, Hull . ++eee|| 48,807 || 47,600 | 49,240 | 49,202 48,810 

TD Pemeemes BORE s oc<ccccccssccces «|| 11,405 7,726 | 8,360 | 9,255 | 10,152 


80 Reading Bank—Simonds and a 37,519 || 20,085 | 19,912 | 20,255 | 20,868 
81 Reading Bk.—Stephens, Blandy & Co. 43,271 || 96,445 25, 879 | 27,487 | 28,165 
82 Richmond Bank, Yorkshire ........|| 6,889 6,887 6,743 6,567 | 6,942 
83 Royston Bank ...c.ccccccccccceces|| 16,393 8,039 7,965 7,680 | 8,088 
84 Rye Bank ...c.cccccccccccccccccccs 29,864 6,596 | 6,873 | 7,885 | 7,749 
85 Saffron Walden ‘and North Essex Bk.|| 47,646 || 19,891 | 19,828 | 20,344 | 21,086 


86 Salop Bank .......sseseeeceeeeees| 22,838 || 3.968 | 3,756 | 8,545 | 4,208 














87 Scarborough Old Bank .........+++|| 24,813 | 24,155 | 24,247 | 23,955 | 24,758 
88 Shrewsbury Old Bank.......... -++{| 43,191 || 20,042 | 20,755 | 21,221 | 23,861 
89 Sittingbourne and Milton Bank .... i 4,789 || 1,483 | 1,580} 1,889] 1,863 


90 Southampton Town and County Bank) 25,359 
91 Stamford and Rutland Bank ........|| 31,858 || 10,518 | 10,253 | 10,427 | 10,312 
92 Shrewsbury and Welchpool Bank....|| 25,336 || 19,384 | 19,570 | 19,842 | 19,529 


~ 
o 
i) 
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_ 
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a 
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a 











93 Tavistock Bank ......... eeveceeee|! 13,421 || 8.802 | 9,020] 9,238 | 9,676 
94 Thornbury Bank ........ eseeeeeee|| 10,026 || 5,528 | 5,181 | 5,153 | 5,483 
95 Tiverton and Devonshire Bank. eeeee|| 13,470 || 5,519 | 5,746 | 6,136 | 6,190 
96 Thrapstone and Kettering Bank ..../| 11,559 || 8930 | 9,225 9,447] 9,797 
97 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank ....|| 13,531 | 13,096 | 12,691 | 12,660 | 12, 


98 Towcester Old Bank .....ccecceees 10. 801 || 4,091 | 4,088 | 4,980 | 5,358 


a ‘ 99 Union Bank, Cornwall ........++..!| 17,003 | 6,827 | 6,973 | 7,200 | 7,738 
100 Uxbridge Old Bank......cecececees 25, 136 5,647 | 5,490 | 5,485 | 6,099 
101 Wallingford Bank........ vevevceee|| 17,064 || 41115 | 4,117 | 4,200 | 4,385 


102 Warwick and Warwickshire Bank .. 30,504 | 22.775 | 22,998 | 22,318 | 22,549 
103 Wellington Somerset Bank ......../| 6,528 2,870 | 4,014 4,465 | 4,291 








104 West Riding Bank ....... ccccecccel “ 158 || 37,075 | 37,709 | 37,396 | 38,780 
105 Whitby ae oR de 4,258 || 13,595 | 13,701 | 13,625 | 13,685 
106 Winchester, Alresford and Alton Bk. 23 5,892 || 8,088 | 7,937 | 8,033 | 8,665 
107 Weymouth Old Bank ............. 16, 461 | 10,517 | 9,847 | 10,063 | 10,496 
108 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank . 59,713 || 26,795 | 26,627 | 26,456 | 28,195 





109 Wiveltscombe Bank.........eeeee0+) 7,602 || 1,359 | 1,486; 1,702] 1,558 
110 Worcester Old Bank ......eeseeeee|| 87,448 | 87,887 | 37, 439 | 39, "340 | 41 081 
111 Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank ........|| 53,060 || $1,633 | 32 "417 | 32,607 82,515 
112 Yarmouth, Norfolk, and Suffolk Bank) 13,229 | 8 400 7,963 | 8,757 9, 130 
116 York Bank... cccececcscccccececees 46,387 | 34,272 33°375 | | 32,914 32:937 

















a —— 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 





























y J ized 

NAME OF BANK pmol 
£ 
1 Bank of Westmoreland.........+++++|| 12,225 
2 Barnsley Banking Company......+.++|| 9,563 
3 Bradford Banking Company ........||_ 49,292 
4 Bank of Whitehaven ..........++++++|| 32,681 
5 Bradford Commercial Banking Co. ..|| 20,084 
6 — Uttoxeter, & Ashbourn Union|) 60,701 
ank 
7 Chesterfield & N. Derbyshire Bk. Co. .!| 10,421 
8 Cumberland Union Banking Co....... 35,395 
9 Coventry and Warwickshire Bk. Co...|| 28,734 
10 Coventry Union Banking Company ..|| 16,251 
11 County of Gloucester Banking Co.... .||144,352 
12 Carlisle and Cumberland Banking Co. | 25,610 
13 Carlisle City and District Bank ......|| 19,972 
14 County of Stafford Bank ............|| 9,418 
Dudley and West Bromwich Bk. Co.. -|) 

15 Derby and Derbyshire Banking Co. ..|| 20,093 
16 Darlington District Joint Stock Bk. Co./| 26,134 
17 Gloucestershire Banking Company ..//155,920 
18 Halifax Joint Stock Bank....... eoeee!| 18,534 
19 Huddersfield Banking Company......|| 37,354 
20 Hull Banking Company ............|| 29,333 
21 Halifax Commercial Banking Co. ....|| 13,733 
22 Halifax and Huddersfield Union Bank|| 44,137 

23 Helston Banking Company .......... 50: 
24 Knaresborough and Claro Banking Co.}| 28,059 
25 Lancaster Banking Company ........|| 64,311 
26 Leicestershire Banking Company ....|| 86,060 
27 Lincoln and Lindsey Banking Co.....|| 51,620 
28 Leamington Priors and Warwickshire!| 13,875 

Banking Company j 

29 Ludlow and Tenbury Bank ..........|| 10,215 
30 Moore and Robinson’s Notts. Bkg. Co.|| 35,813 
81 Nottingham and Notts. Banking Co...|| 29,477 
32 North Wilts Banking Company ......'| 63,939 
33 Northamptonshire Union Bank ......|| 84,356 
34 Northamptonshire Banking Company) 26,401 
35 North and South Wales Bank........|| 63,951 
36 Pares’s Leicestershire Banking Co. . -|| 59,300 
37 Sheffield Banking Company ....... | 35,843 
38 Stamford, Spalding & Boston Bk. Co. || 55,721 
89 Stuckey’s Banking Company ........| 356,976 
40 Stourbridge & Kidderminster Bkg. Co.'| 56,830 
41 Sheffield and Hallamshire Bkg. Co. ..|| 23,524 
42 Sheffield & Rotherham Joint Stock Bk.'| 52,496 
43 Swaledale and Wensleydale Bkg. Co. .| 54,372 
41 Wolverhampton and Staffordshire Bk. || 35,378 
45 Wakefield and Barnsley Union Bank..'| 14,604 
46 Whitehaven Joint Stock Bkg. Co..... || 31,916 
47 West of Eng. & S. Wales District Bk.|| 83,535 
48 Wilts and Dorset Banking Company..|| 76,162 
49 West Riding Union Banking Company) 34,029 
05 Whitchurch and Ellesmere Bk. Co. ..'| 7,475 
51 Worcester City and County Bk. Co. ..'| 6,848 
52 York Union Banking Co............./| 71,240 
58 York City and County Banking Co. ..\| 94,695 
54 Yorkshire Banking Company ,.,...... /122,532 


T 
Author. || 








Jine17. 


£ 
11,115 
8,938 
46,764 
97,945 
19,900 
44,292 


10,114 








32,685 
1,495 


47,466 
34,049 


44,770 
21,103 
46,908 
51,829 
14,595 
14,420 
29,969 
68,198 
71,968 
32,973 

3,493 

9 

67,769 


88,995 
116,891 





42,354 | 
286,832 | 


10,236 
8,895 


68,610 
91,377 





June 24, 


115,792 | 


}) July 1. 


£ 
10,027 








AVERAGE AMOUNT. 


July 8. 
£ 
10,235 
8,650 
46,840 
28,042 
20,089 
42,260 


10,640 
31,995 
15,054 
15,570 
83,183 
22,444 
19,930 

8,710 


19,016 
24,462 
134,515 
18,253 
36,769 
29,304 
11,055 
33,158 
1,496 
28,074 
55,654 
59,095 
44,411 
11,042 


8,725 
36,104 
23,758 
35,410 
55,468 
17,029 
58,254 
53,320 
36,365 
41,873 

292,696 
45,406 
23,478 
48,668 
49,187 
15,067 
14,486 
29,983 
70,798 
75,155 
34,034 

3,740 

1,466 
69,454 
93,650 

117,434 
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SUMMARY OF WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE FOR FOUR WEEKS 
ENDING JULY 8th, 1876, 





Fixed Issues.| Junel7. | June 24, July 1. July 8. 

£ £ £ £ 

113 Private Banks ........| 3,807,992 | 2,352,046 | 2,344,191; 2,363,385 | 2,425,330 
54 Joint Stock Banks ....| 2,652,993 | 2,184,723 | 2,177,957; 2,192,567 | 2,231,004 


167 Totals ......--] 6,460,985 | 4,536,769 4,522,148} 4,555,952 | 4,656,334 























Average Weekly Circulation of these Banks for the month ending July 8, 
1876 :— 


Private Banks .. “a ae oe wis ee os és «. £2,371,238 
Joint-Stock Banks ae a 2° oe oe ie os +. 2,196,563 





Average Weekly ene of Private and Joint-Stock Banks, ending ‘as 

above .. ae o os oe oe ee ee -. £4,567,801 

On comparing these smite with the Returns for the month ending June 10th 
last, they show :— 


A decrease in the notes of Private Banks, of os oe ee «- £79,677 

A decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks, of aa ee oe 70,624 

Total decrease on the month oo oe a ° oe -. £150,301 
And, as compared with the month ending July 10th, 1815 - 

A decrease in the notes of Private Banks, of oe ° ee e. £37,727 


A decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks, of .. os “ —< 50,596 


Total decrease as compared with the same period of last year .. +» £88,323 


The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the fixed issues :— 
The Private Banks are below their fixed issues .. on os «+ £1,436,754 
The Joint-Stock Banks are below their fixed issues eo ee ee 456. 7430 


Total BeLow their fixed issues ee ee i ee oe .. £1,893,184 





SUMMARY OF IRISH AND SCOTCH RETURNS TO JULY 8th, 1876. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending 
as above, when added together, give the following as the average weekly circulation 
of these Banks during the past month, viz. :— 

Average Circulation of the Irish Banks .. ee ee ee «+ £7,047,615 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks .. ee ee ee «+ 6,151,517 





Total Average Circulation of these Banks for the past month .. £13,199,132 


On comparing these amounts with the Returns for the month ending 10th June 
last, they show— 

Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks a °° oe +» £323,521 

Decrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks ‘a oe oe -» 611,408 


Total decrease on the month .. aa ee ie - +» £934,929 
And as compared with the month —e July 10th, — oy show— 
Ingrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks . oe oe +» £526,350 


Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks ee oe oe -» 102,474 





‘Fotal increase as compared with the same period of last year.. -» £628,824 
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The fixed issues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are given in the 
ee ~ | Magazine, as follows :— 

Banks in Ireland, allowed to issue oe oe oe oe +» £6,354,494 

i Banks in Scotland, allowed to issue es oe oe ee o 2 749, 271 


17 Banks in all, allowed toissue  .. es ee oe . £9, 103,765 
The following appears, therefore, to be the comparative state of the tenia —- 
Irish Banks are above their fixed issue... ee ee ee +» £693,121 
Scotch Banks are above their fixed issue .. ee ee oe oe 8 402'2 16 
Total above the fixed issue .. ee oe oe oe . £4, 095,367 


The amounts of Gold and Silver held at the offices of the several etl during 
the past month, have been as follows :— 

Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks .. ae ae ee o- £8,0388,755 

Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks .. a “ oa +» 4,866,945 


Total of Gold and Silver Coin - oe oe oe £1 405,700 


Being a decrease of £156,413 on tke part of the Irish ain and a ; adie of 
£338,600 0n the part of the Scotch Banks, on the several amounts held by them during 
the preceding month. 





CIRCULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM TO JULY 8th, 1876, 


The following-is the state of the Note Circulation of the United Kingdom for the 
month ending as above. 


Circulation of Notes for the month ending as above, as compared with the previous 
menth :— 














July 8. | June 10. | Increase. Decrease. 
: £ £ £ £ 

Bank of England (month ending 
5th July) ...sccoeseceeeeees| 27,569,472 | 27,712,550 es 143,078 
Private Banks. ..cccscccccccece 2,371,238 2,450,915 am 79,677 
Joint-Stock Banks.........e0+ 2,196,563 2,267,187 rae 70,624 
Total in England ............| 32,137,273 | 32,430,652 3 293,379 
Scotland ..csecesceseceeeeeee| 6,151,517 | 6,762,925 ee 611,408 
Treland..ccccccccccccccesccee| 7,047,615 | 7,971,186 < $23,521 
United Kingdom ........| 45,386,405 | 46,564,713 - 1,228,308 

















The comparison of the month ending July 10th, 1875, with the month ending 
July 8th, 1876, shows an increase in the Bank of England circulation of £57,049, a 
decrease in Private Banks of £37,727, and a decrease in Joint-Stock Banks, of 
£50, 596, being a total decrease in England of £31,274, while in Scotland there is an 
increase of £102,474; and in Ireland an increase of £526, 350. Thus showing that the 
month ending the 8th Jul , as compared with the same period last year, presents a 
decrease of £31,274 in England, and an increase of £597,800 in the United 
Kingdom. 

The return of Bullion in the Bank of England for the month ending July 5th gives 
an average amount in both departments of £29,531,184. On a comparison of this with 
the Return for the month ending June ith, there appears to be an increase of 
£2,304,078 ; and anincrease of £3,911,759 as compared with the same period last year. 

The "stock of specie held by the Banks i in Scotland and Ireland during the month 
ending July 8th was £7,405,700 ; being a decrease of £495,013, as compared with 
the Return of the previous month, and an increase of £430 485, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. 


























= 
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£rish and Sroteh Circulation Returns, 


IRISH BANKS. 
Average Circulation, and Coin held by the Intsu and Scorca Banks during the Four 
Weeks ending Saturday, the 8th July, 1876. 





Average Cirenlation during { Average Amnt. 
Four Weeks ending as above. oom soe Silver 








a Authorized in held 
NAME OF BANK. Circulation. uring Four 
£5 and | Under £5.) Total. | Weeks ending 

upwards, , ae ve. 








£ St Se £ £ 

Bank of Ireland ..........++++|| 3,738,428 |)1,862,500 1,131,100/2,993,600) 498,675 
Provincial Bank of Ireland .... 927,667 || 465,643) 385,605) 851,248) 409,996 
Mellash BARE scccscveesvocees 281,611 187,855) 282,363) 470,218) 294,580 
Northern Bank .....ccccceces 243,440 194,187} 297,269) 491,457) 858,826 
Ulster Bank ....... 311,079 || 320,442} 375,398, 755,840, 583,555 
The National Bank ... .|| 852,269 |) 877,667] 607,585!1,485,252| 893,123 


| 
Torats (Irish Banks)....'| 6,354,494 |3,968,294'3,079,320/7,047,615| 8,038,755 























SCOTCH BANKS. 


Bank of Scotland .........+..|) 343,418 || 227,857, 469,470 697,327. 446,676 
Royal Bank of Scotland ...... 216,451 259,860, 483,179 743,039 666,199 
British Linen Company ......|} 438,024 || 175,824; 382,372 558,197) 232,045 
Commercial Bank of Scotland..|} 374,880 || 247,563; 568,801) 816,365, 575,836 
National Bank of Scotland ....|! 297,024.)} 192,207) 431,488] 623,695) 469,162 
Union Bank of Scotland ......|) 454,346 || 273,229) 533,106 806,335| 508,718 
Aberdeen Town & County Bank 70,133 || 104,968) 125,199) 230,168) 185,115 
North of Scotland Banking Co. 154,319 |} 187,161) 185,021; 372,182 254,379 
Clydesdale Banking Company..|| 274,321 |} 188,582) 353,423; 542,006} 311,664 
City of Glasgow Bank ........ 72,921 || 218,530) 413,984) 632,514 603,870 
Caledonian Banking Company . 53,434 46,001} 83,688) 129,689 83,281 




















Toraus (Scotch Banks)... .|} 2,749,271 |'2,121,782 ween 6,151,517| 4,366,945 





BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS. 
THE FOLLOWING IS THE RETURN OF PAID CLEARING FOR THE 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 28TH. | WEEK ENDING JULY 5TH. | WEEK ENDING JuLy 12TH. 
Thursday .... £10,500,000 | Thursday .. £25,949,000 | Thursday .... £14,632,000 
Friday ...... 12,389,000 | Friday..... - 18,319,000 | Friday ...... 18,990,000 
Saturday .... 12,654,000 | Saturday.... 23,136,000 | Saturday .... 16,795,000 ~° 
Monday ....+. 12,243,000 | Monday .... 18,697,000 | Monday...... 16,252,000 
Tuesday .... 12,997,000 | Tuesday .... 18,801,000 | Tuesday .... 14,479,000 
Wednesday... 12,648,000 | Wednesday.. 16,941,000 | Wednesday .. 12,708,000 


£73,431,000 £121,843,000 £88,856,000 


WEEK ENDING guLy 19TH. | Tuesday ...... 16,203,000 
Thursday .... £27,724,000 | Wednesday .. 12,469,000 
Friday........ 15,126,000 we 
Saturday .... 15,860,000 £101,661,000 

~ Monday ...... 14,279,000 
























































708 PRICES OF JOINT STOCK BANK SHARES. 
Last ndo' 
Dividend y 
payable. ae oy Share NAME. Paid ees 
Mar. Sep.) 5 p.ct. | 10 | Agra, Limited 0.0... cee cee cee cee ee all 83 
Feb. Aug.| 7 5, ee res ie 134 
Jan. July ove fl.| Anglo-Austrian ... . ee 
Mar. Sep.| 10 p.ct. | 20 | Anglo-Californian, Limited . ee 
May Nov. eee 20 | Anglo-Egyptian Banking, Limited Paes o 13} 
Mar. Sep.) 73 p.ct.| 20 | Anglo-Foreign Banking, Limited... ... ... ...| 10 
wee 100f1.) Anglo-Hungarian... eg eee el 
Feb. Aug.| 6, 20 | Anglo-Italian, 1866, Limited ... os ed ae 
April Oct.| 5 ,, 10 | Bank of Alexandria, sieias .. all 
. Mar. Sep.) 123 ,, 40 | Bank of Australasia ... ses: te all 
April Oct.; 8 4, 20 | Bank of British Columbia... all 21 
19 9s 8 » 20 | Ditto New, issued at £2 pm. 10 
Jan.July| 6 ,, 10 | Bank of Constantinople 6 
Feb. Aug.| 16 ,, 25 | Bank of Egypt all 
tie w « Stk. | Bank of Ireland i 
Jun. Dec.| 5 ,, 20 | Bank of Roumania..._ ...... ose cee cee 8 
Jan.July| 10 ,, 25 | Bank of South Australia ... 0.0... 0.0. ses ene} all 
April Oct.} 12 ,, 50 | Bank of Victoria, Australia ... ... 1. ws. «| 29 
Jan. July| 15, 10 | Bank of New Zealand =... oc. see ve one All | 208 
%” 8 50 | British North American Si Sel all 
Feb. Aug.) 8 }, 10 | Central of London, Limited... 5 
April Oct.) 5 ,, 20 | Chartered of India, Australia, and China... || all | 13% 
99 99 8 ss 25 | Chartered Mare. of tala, London and China...| all 21 
Jan.July| 8 ,, OP OE aca ess oO we tn eo a ae 
” ” 15 ” 100 Colonial ... coe tee ee eee eet 30 
Jan. July} 10 ,, 10 | Consolidated, Limited... ~. .. .. .. + 
April Oct.) 43 ,, 25 | Delhiand London, Limited ... ...| all 
May Nov.| 10 ,, 20 | English Bank of Rio de Janeiro, Limited ... ...| 10 11 
Feb. Aug.| 8 ,, 20 | English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered ...| all 
ses on 20 | Franco-Egyptian,issuedat 5pm... ..| 10 
April Oct.|} 6 ,, 28} | Hong Kong and Shanghai Lewes Corporation ..| all 
Jan.July| 6 ,, 50 | Imperial, Limited... .. mK aa a 
99 99 “ 20 | Imperial Ottoman.. 10 33 
April Oct.} 8 ,, 25 | Ionian aes all 
” ” § 25 Ditto, New ... 10 
May Nov. eos 20 | Land Mortgage Bauk of India, Limited 2 5 
Jan.July; 5 5, 100 | Ditto, 6 per ceut. Debentures, 1364, for 30 years | all 
Mar. Sep.) 5 ,, 30 | London Bank of Mexico & South America; Lim.| 20 
” ” 6 ” 30 Ditto, New . 10 
Jun. Dec.| 8 4, 20 | London Chartered of Australia all | 24 
Feb. Aug.| 163 ,, 50 | London and County ... : 20 | 62} 
” 165 ,, 50 | Ditto, New, 1874, iss. at 10pm... 20 
Jan. July| 15}, 50 | London Joint Stock . a 15 | 463 
Feb. Aug.| 12} ,, 10 | Londonand Provircial, Limited ... 5 11} 
Jun.Dec.| 8 ,, 100 | London and River Plate, Linzited .. 40 
” ” 8 ” 25 Ditto, New ee ove 10 
Mar. Sep.| 8 ,, 10 | London and San F rancisco, Limited ... all 1} 
May Nov.| 3 ,, 20 | London and South African... all 10} 
Feb. Aug.| 8 ,, 100 | London and South Western, Limited . 20 
29 14 5 100 | London and Westminster .. | 20° | 63% 
April Oct.| 10 ,, 20 | Mercantile Bank of the River Plate, Limited "| 12 
Mar. Se ™ « 100 | Merchant, Lignited : 25 
Jan.July| 8 ,, 10 | Metropolitan A ) B receiv es no dividend until ¢| all 
o an 10 | Ditto BS lo = ct. has been wiped toA all 
” ” 8 10 Ditto, New, A ee d 4 
Feb. Aug.| 8 ,, 100 | Midland, Limited... 20 
” ” 12 ” 50 National oe ih <a: ua eae ee ee 
Jun. Dec.|10 ,, 5 | Nationalof Australasia _. a aa 
Feb. Aug.|6/13/4p. ct.| 25 | National of Liverpool, Limited... 15 
Jan.July| 6 ,, 10 | National of New Zealand, Limited... ... ... 3} 33 
Jun. Dec.| 21 ,, 50 ge Provincial of England ie: ates 21 
Pree i ) a 20 | Ditto. ditto ww 12 
99 | 21 4 20 | Ditto, New, 1874, iss.at£10 prem... |. 8 
April Oct.) 5 ,, 20 | New London and Brazilian, Limited ... 10 
May Nov.) 173 ,, 20 | New South Wales... .. all 
Feb. Aug.| 6} ,, 20 | North Eastern, Lim. .» iss. ‘at2 Pm., valready paid 6 
Feb. Aug.| 8 ,, 24 | North Western... é 73 
April Oct.) 10 ,, 25 | Oriental Bank Corporation all | 38% 
Jan. July} 15 ,, 100 Fvevtnatal of Ireland . 25 
_ «& 10 | Ditto, Nev all | 
May Nov.| 12 en 100 | Standard ‘Of British South Afric a, Limited. 25 
Jan. July} 16 ,, 5 | Union of Australia ... .. ; all 52 
“o- wits 9 60 | Union of London ... 153 | 392 








